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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to develop a model 
which could be used to analyze the unique subculture of rural 
Appalachia and its relationship to both the educational problems and 
needs of the region. The model was intended to provide those 
responsible for determining the nature and direction of educational 
change in Appalachia with data vital to the eventual development of 
an educational system relevant to the region's rural areas. The model 
utilized in the study was based on the concept of scale, which is 
primarily concerned with the range and intensity of human 
interdependence and the relationship of these factors to the ability 
of a group or an individual to control their environment. Having 
utilized scale as a means of analyzing the relationships between the 
problems of regional development, the traditional subculture, and the 
educational system of rural Appalachia, the model was then employed 
as a means of determining the educational objectives which the rural 
schools must adopt as a set of guidelines if they are to develop a 
program which will satisfy the need for adequate human resources in 
the region. It was then possible to conclude the study by developing 
the broad outlines of an educational program for rural Appalachian 
schools aimed at achieving the objectives which were derived from the 
concept of scale. ',Author/HBC} 
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RELATED ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEyiS, 
CULTURAL TRADITION, AND EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
RURAL APPALACHIA: AN ANALYSIS BASED ON 
THE CONCEPT OF SCALE 
By 

Frank Stephen Riddel, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, 1971 
Professor Robert Jev;ett, Adviser 

The inyriad of problenis confronting rural Appala- 
chians continue to defy solution despite the efforts of 
numerous programs designed to stimulate social and economic 
development within the region. Perhaps, the major obstacle 
to such development derives from the fact that the cultural 
tradition of ruz*al Appalachia imposes such severe limita- 
tions on many of the people that they are unable to con- 
tribute in any significant way to developmental efforts. 
Thus, it has become increasingly obvious that the social and 
economic malaise of rural Appalachia cannot be dealt with 
effectively until some progress is made with respect x^o the 
development of the region^s human resources. For this 
reason, the author maintains that education is the key to 
a successful assault on regional problem?. However, the 



existing educational system of ruial Appalachia is incapable 
of contributing to regional development unless it undergoes 
significant modifications in terms of philosophy, objec- 
tives, and procedures. Although this is widely recognized 
by responsible Appalachian educators, a number of perplexing 
questions remain as to the type of program which should be 
adopted by the rural schools if they are to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of the region's human 
resources. 

This writer contends that an educational program 
capable of meeting rural Appalachia 's needs with respect to 
human resources will not be forthcoming until the important 
relationships between the developmental potential, tne 
traditional subculture, and the educational system of the 
region are recognized and taken into account by educational 
decision-makers. Therefore, the major purpose of this study 
was to develop a model which could be used to analyze those 
relationships and, thus, provide those responsible for 
determining the nature and direction of educational change 
in Appalachia with data which are vital to the eventual 
development of an educational system which is relevant to 
the region's rural areas. 

The model utilized in the study is based on an 
adaptation of an anthropological concept known as scale. 
Scale, which is primarily concerned with the range and 
intensity of human interdependence and the relationship of 



these factors to the ability of a group or an individual to 
control their environment, v;as utilized as a conceptual tool 
in the follovd.ng manner: 

(1) As a basis for a description of the life style 
required of rural Appalachians if the region is 
to overcome its social and economic problems. 

(2) As a basis for an analysis of the traditional 
subculture of rural Appalachia in terms of the 
limitations it imposes upon the capacity of the 
region's people to develop the type of life style 
referred to in (1) . 

(3) As a basis for an analysis of the educational 
system in rural Appalachia with respect to its 
capacity to contribute to the development of the 
type of life style referred to in (l) by helping 
students overcome the limitations imposed by their 
cultural tradition. 

Having utilized scale as a means of analyzing the 
relationships between the problems of regional development, 
the traditional subculture, and the educational system of 
rural Appalachia, the model was then employed as a means of 
determining the educational objectives which the rural 
schools must adopt as a set of guidelines if they are to 
develop a program which will satisfy the need for adequate 
human resources in the region. It was then possible to 




conclude the study by developing the broad outlines of an 
educational program for rural Appalachian schools which is 
aiiTxed at achieving the objectives which were derived from 
ohe concept of scale. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

During the past decade the people of the United 
States have become increasingly aware of the fact that there 
are two Americas. Those v/ho enjoy the fruits of the 
nation's economic abundance represent affluent America. 
Then there is "the other America"~the America characterized 
by want, hunger, and deprivation. Although there are 
virtually no parts of the United States in which both 
Americas are not represented, there are now very few large 
geographical areas whose names serve as synonyms for the 
term poverty. Of those regions which continue to be 
characterized by extremely widespread deprivation, 
Appalachia is the foremost example of an environment wherein 
scarcity represents reality ar abundance represents only 
fan'casy. 

The plight of Appalachia could very easily present 
a paradox to those not familiar with the region and its 
history. Unlike many of the depressed areas of the 

■'■See Michael Harrington, The Other America: Poverty 
injthe United States (Baltimore: Penguin Books, Inc., 1963) 
for^a description of "the other America." 



industrialized world, Appalachia is not situated on the 
outer edges of the nation's economic heartland and thus 
easily ignored. Nor is it a small sparsely populated region 
devoid of resources. Instead it covers 165,000 square miles 
of land located between the urbanized and wealthy Eastern 
seaboard and the heavily industrialized Midwest. Stretching 
from New York to Alabama is a land rich in coal, natural 
gas, timber, and sandstone as well as magnificent mountain 
scenery. However, despite its location and its natural 
wealth and beauty, the Appalachian region represents the 
center of hard core poverty in the United States. The 
economic conditions and social decay which prevail in much 
of the region stand in stark contrast to the affluence which 
distinguishes large segments of contemporary American 
society.^ To those who believe that poverty belongs to a 
world which has been left behind, the realities of life in 
much of Appalachia provide ample evidence that a primitive 
stage of society continues to exist. The society of 
abundance may have emerged at long last in America, but 
Appalachia serves as £ constant reminder that the process 
is not yet complete. 

^Appalachian economic indicators can be found in a 
number of sources. Two of the most recent publications 
containing economic data on/the region are AT)r)alachian 
Profile (Charleston, V/est Virginia: Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory, Inc., 1970) and Niles M. .Hansen, Rural Poverty 
and the Urban Crisis: A Strategy for Re n;ional Development 
(Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1970J, 
pp. 61-69- 
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In spite of the fact that poverty is not a novel 
condition in Appalachia, it was not until the early 1960's 
that the extent of economic deprivation in the region became 
widely known. It was largely as a result of Senator John F. 
Kennedy's campaign in the West Virginia presidential primary 
in April and May of I960 that the plight of Appalachia was 
discovered by the news media and thus the nation. Following 
Kennedy's acknowledgement of surprise and dismay at the 
conditions which prevailed in West Virginia and the region 
it represented, Appalachia suddenly became newsworthy for 
something besides mine disasters and the Hat field-McCoy 
feud . 

After John Kennedy was elected to the presidency, 
journalists, sociologists, and assorted government agents 
made their way into the region to investigate its social and 
economic ills. As a result of continued publicity, demands 
were heard from across the nation that the federal govern- 
ment assume responsibility for relieving the deplorable 
situation in Appalachia. Thus, poverty had been redis- 
covered by an opulent society and Appalachia was finally 
recognized as the largest island of poverty in "the other 
America. " 

It is not particularly surprising that the people of 
the United States suddenly reawakened to the existence of 
poverty as a major social problem demanding attention, for 
human deprivation is a chronic adversity which each 
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generation believes it has discovered anew. Hov/ever, 
Appalachia's role as the "pin" which pricked the nation's 
conscience and motivated the renewed interest in the age 
old problem of want was a novel one for a region which had 
been repeatedly ignored during previous reawakenings . 

As a result of the growing national concern over 
Appalachia and other pockets of poverty, the federal 
government initiated a number of programs designed to 
contribute to the elimination of economic deprivation. 
Among the most important programs in Appalachia were those 
established by the EconOxTiic Opportunity Act, the Area 
Development Act, the Appalachian Development Act, and the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. In addition there 
were other programs already in operation such as those 
conducted by agricultural extension agents and those 
established by state and local governments. 

^ Although the responsibilities and the programs of 
the various individuals and agencies involved in the task 
of Appalachian development are often quite different, 
virtually all of them have expressed the belief that 
education is the key to the eventual success of the large 
and multifaceted assault on the social and economic problems 
of the region. Two scholars who are quite familiar with the 
region, James Brown and Harry Schwartzweller , are convinced 
that the school is the only existing' institution in 
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Appalachia which has the capacity to stimulate meaningful 
change.-^ The relationship between economic development and 
educational excellence has also been emphasized by the 
President's Appalachian Regional Commission which was 
charged with the responsibility of examining the Appalachian 
dilemma and making recommenda-cions to solve it.^ However, 
as important as the commitment to educational improvement on 
the part of those working to solve the problems of the 
rogion might be, it does not provide the answers to the key 
questions concerning the type of educational program which 
is needed by the children of Appalachia, Commitment alone 
will not provide the necessary answers • It must be 
accompanied by the recognition that ohere is a close 
relationship between the region's economic and social 
problems, its unique subculture, and its educational system. 
It is the writer's contention that a careful analysis of 
this relationship will indicate the direction which 
educational planning in Appalachia should take. 

^Harry K. Schwarzweller and James S. Brown, Social 
Structure of the Contact Situation: Rural Appalachia and 
Urban America (iXorgantown , Weso Virginia: Office of 
xHesearch and Development, Appalachian Center, West 
Virginia University, 1969), P- 7. 

^U.S., President's Appalachian Regional Commission, 
Appalachia (V/ashington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1964), p. 49. 
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Background of the Problem 

Alt lOugh migration from Appalachia as a whole has 
begun to slacken during the past five years, certain areas 
in the region, particularly rural ones, have continued to 
witness a loss of population.^ The high incidence of 
out-migration and the low incidence of in-migration reflect 
"the lack of economic opportunity in much of Appalachia. 
Unfortunately many of the out-migrants are young people who 
are among the best educated and the most highly motivated of 
the populace. They tend zo have some economic mobility 
although in many cases it is quite limited. The people who 
choose not to migrate are often those who are least able to 
contribute to the social and economic development of the 
region. ° 

The close relationship between the economic problems 
0-. the region and the decline in population is obvious. 
However, various aspects of the relationship between those 
two factors and the inadequate educational system which 
prevails in much of Appalachia are often ignored. The 
quality of the schools in the urban centers and the 

^James S. Bro^v'n, "Population and Migration Changes 
in Appalachia," Chan>Ae in Rural App al ar:hia: Iir.pli cations 
for Action Programs , ed. John D. Photiadis and Harry K._ 
Schwartzweller ( Philadelphia : University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1970), pp. 32-35. 

J. Page, Jr. and Earl C. Huyck, "Appalachia: 
Realities of Deprivation," Pnvprtv as a Public Issue, ed. Be 
B. Seligman (New York: The Free Press, 1965) , PP. 155-56. 



peripheral areas of Appalachia tends to be comparable to 
that of the schools across the nation.' However, m many, 
if not most, of the rural areas of the region the quality 
of education is below average. It is in rural Appalachia 
that the region's major problems exist, and it is here that 
the school has had such a small impact as a change agent. 
Given the fact that Appalachia is predominantly rural, the 
magnitude of the problem facing those who are concerned with 
educational improvement in the region is considerable. 

The schools of rural Appalachia have thus far proven 
to be ineffective agents of change in that they have not 
only failed to help solve the problems of the region but 
havs contriouted to their perpetuation by offering rural 
youth an educational experience which is irrelevant to the 
realities of American society as well as the needs of their 
local community. The educational system has failed both 
those students who will eventually migrate from the region 
and those who remain behind. Most of the individuals who 
leave rural Appalachia in search of employment in the 
industrial cities in Ohio, Michigan, or elsewhere have not 
been prepared by their educational experiences to cope 
effectively with the complex world beyond the mountains. 
When one considers the fact that the United States has 



^ The Appalachian Regional Commission Education 
Advisory Committee Interim Report (Washington: Appalachi an 
Regional Commission, 1968), p. 6. 
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become a very interdependent urban society characterized by 
large bureaucracies, impersonality and advanced technology, 
one begins to realize how difficult it is for a rural 
Appalachian who is the product of an isolated, pre- 
industrial, and personalis^ic subculture to understand the 
larger society into which he migrates. To become an 
effective and functional member of the larger American 
society and to derive the benefits it makes available, the 
individual must adjust himself to the demands of social and 
economic interdependency. Many rural Appalachians are 
unable to do this without a long period of adjustment, if 
ht all, for they are products of a cultural environment 
which has long been isolated from the dynamics of the 
larger society, and they, therefore, do not share many of 
its norms, values, or beliefs. This becomes a serious 
problem not only for the numeroud mi£,rants who leave the 
region but also for the areas which receive them. Some of 
the out-migrants not only fail to adjust to the alien 
environment and become serious social problems, but all too 
often the typical migrant lacks a marketable skill and thus 
is unable to make a worthwhile contribution to the inter- 
dependent economy of which he is now a part. As a result 
of this inability to adjust and/or the lack of a saleable 
skill many of the out-migrants are forced to return to their 
former homes or to remain in the city living under con- 
ditions which are often worse than those they left behind. 
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Although many migrants do eventually become economically 
stable in the city it is often a long and difficult process. 

Those who do not choose to migrate are served no 
better by the rural school. The typical rural school serves 
simply to transmit and reinforce the norms and values of 
the local community. While this is not particularly unusual 
in any school system, it presents a very definite barrier to 
those who are seeking to promote Appalachian development. 
The problem involved stems from the fact that the tradi- 
tional subculture of rural Appalachia manifests a variety of 
values and beliefs which are much stronger deterrents to 
change than the values and beliefs which tend to charac- 
terize the larger American society. Consequently the rural 
school does nothing to stimulate the innovative and dynamic 
leadership needed by the region, change is not forthcoming, 
and social, economic, and intellectual stagnation persist. 

, If the school is to serve as one of the major change 

agents in the attempt to promote development in rural 
Appalachia, it is obvious that the educational system itself 
must first undergo a considerable amount of change. Despite 
the v/idespread recognition of this fact by those charged 
with the task of dealing with the problems of Appalachia, 
questions remain concerning the direction educational 
innovation should take. To date millions of dollars have 
been expended by the federal, state and local governments in 
an attempt to improve the quality of education in 



Appalachia. For the most part the funds have been spent on 
rather conventional methods which have traditionally been 
utilized to bring about improve;r,ent in educational systems. 
Some innovative programs have been instituted in the region, 
but they have been very li-nited. Although it is probably 
too early to determine if the current effori:s will s^icceed, 
it is the opinion of the writer that educational problems 
in Appalachia v/ill not respond in a significant way to 
conventional techniques designed to bring about improvement. 
The educational problems of the rural areas are closely 
related to the unique character of "che Appalachian and to 
the unique subculture which produced him and, therefore, 
they require a new approach v;hich recognizes the importance 
of regional cultural factors. 

This is not to say that educators interested in 
rural Appalachia have completely ignored cultural factors. 
No doubt some of them are fully aware of the cultural data 
which relates to the educational problems of the region. 
Nevertheless, the large amount of sociological and cultural 
data on rural Appal -achia does not seem to have contributed 
significantly to many of the recent attempts to bring about 
meaningful change in the educational system. Perhaps, the 
major reason for the failure of educators to utilize 
knowledge from the social sciences in an effective manner 
is not their disregard for cultural factors but the 
existence of the very difficult task of ordering the mass 
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of extant data so that it reveals some answers which can he 
used as a source of guidance in directing educational 
change. It is the writer's contention that a conceptual 
tool capable of assisting educators to analyze the educa- 
tional problems of rural Appalachia in terms of the many 
cul-oural variables involved would contribute immeasureably 
to the search for a relevant educational program for the 
rural youth of Appalachia. 

Statement of the Problem 

The purpose of this study, then, is to develop a 
theoretical model which can be utilized to analyze the 
unique subculture of rural Appalachia and its relationship 
to both the educational problems and needs of the region. 
The model will be applied to available cultural data on the 
region and conclusions will be drawn concerning the con- 
siderations which the writer feels should be instrurr^ental 
in guiding the direction of educational change in rural 
Appalachia. Hopefully, the eventual development of an 
educational program which is based on these considerations 
will not only contribute to the social and economic develop- 
ment of the region but also to a significant increase in the 
potential of both the migrant and non-migrant to adjust to 
the demands of life in a highly interdependent and complex 
society. 
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Significance and Cb.iectives of the Study 

The task of overcoming the problems of rural 
Appalachia and its people is indeed an awesome one. How- 
ever, it is a task which must be accomplished if "the other 
America" is to disappear. The continued existence of 
widespread human suffering should serve as a sufficient 
jusuification for the efforts being directed toward 
improving the social and economic situation in Appalachia. 
However, there are additional aspects of the Appalachian 
dilemma which, v/hile they may not be as poignant or as 
moving as the spectre of human suffering, present signifi- 
cant reasons for an action program nevertheless. 

While one can agree with the necessity for a welfare 
program designed to assist those unable to help themselves 
or those in need of temporary assistance, it is difficult to 
accept the creation of a state of welfare dependency among 
large numbers of rural Appalachians primarily because no 
better social strategy has been visualized. Harry Caudill 
has observed that parts of Appalachia have witnessed "the 
growth of ^welfarism* on a scale unequaled elsewhere in 
North America and scarcely surpassed anywhere in the 
world. "^ The economic cost of such a program is of course 
quite high, but the loss to the nation and the region in 

^Harry M. Caudill, Night Comes to the Cumberlands ; 
A Biojyraphy of a Depressed Area (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1962), p. 273. 
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terms of human resources and productive vigor is even more 
appalling. The negative effects of generations of welfare 
dependency in terms of the h-ambled pride and the dis- 
appearance of morale and hope among the once hardy and 

independent mountaineer is all too apparent to observers of 

o 

the Appalachian scene. 

In addition to the economic and human costs 
mentioned thus far, the relationship betv/een rural poverty 
and the urban crisis must also be considered. Given the 
numerous problems besetting the urban centers of the nation, 
it is obvious that they can ill afford the additional 
burdens imposed upon them by the continued influx of 
Appalachian migrants who are all too often unable to con- 
tribute to the growth and development of their newly chosen 
homes. Many of the migrants simply transmit the social and 
economic shortcomings v/hich characterize rural Appalachia to 
the city. In- this sense the dilemma of Appalachia is not 
only a regional problem, it has become a national problem. 

The significance of the problems encountered in 
rural Appalachia have gradually been recognized by the 
federal government as well as the governments of the states 
which comprise the region. So too has the significance of 
educational development . to the, well being of the region. 

9 ibid . , pp. 273-301. Caudill provides a lengthy 
description of the negative effects of the chronically 
mismanaged and thoroughly corrupt welfare system in 
Eastern Kentucky. 
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Given the fact that educational i.T»provement in Appalachia 
has been assigned top priority by those responsible for or 
interested in regional planning, the need for information 
upon v/hich to base necessary changes is apparent. There- 
fore, the major objective of this study is to provide 
information and ideas which should prove to be useful in 
determining the proper direction of educational change in 
rural Appalachia. A secondary objective of the study stems 
from the author's belief that the information it contains 
v/ill be of assistance to those educators in urban schools 
who are concerned with the learning difficulties experienced 
by children who have migrated from rural Appalachia. 

Scope and Limitations of the Study 

Although Appalachia has long been considered a 
distinct geographical region, it is possible to find a 
number of delineations of the area which have been formed 
over the years by various individuals or groups. The 
delineation utilized in this study is that developed by 
the Appalachian Regional Commission and includes the 
following subregions: Nort"iern Appalachia which includes 
parts of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Maryland as well 
as northern West Virginia; Southern Appalachia which 
includes parts of Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, Virginia and 
the Carolinas; the Appalachian Highlands which extend through 
the hill country from northern Georgia to the Catskills of 
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I\Iew York; and Central Appalachia which is made up of sixty- 
counties in eastern Kentucky, southern West Virginia, 
noi'thern Tennessee, and southwestern Virginia. ■'■^ 

Because of the size and diversity of Appalachia, \ .e 
study will be restricted to but one of the subregions. The 
writer has chosen to focus the study on Central Appalachia 
for several reasons. Each of the four subregions dixfers to 
some extent from the others in terms of its problems and 
potential, as well as its geographical and demographic make 
up. Northern Appalachia is urbanized and industrialized but 
it has suffered tremendously as the result of the techno- 
logical revolution and environmental destruction. However, 
the standard of living is somewhat higher here than in other 
parts of the region. Southern Appalachia is still largely 
rural, but out-migration has slowed from the area and a 
diversified economy has begun to develop in and around the 
towns and cities. Many problems remain but the relative 
rapidity with which industrialization and urbanization are 
taking place indicates hope for the future. The Appalachian 
Highlands is the most sparsely populated of the subregions. 
Although it has little industrial potential, its scenic 
beauty provides the area with considerable potential in 
terms of tourism and recreation. Developmental programs 
designed to take advantage of the beauty of the area are 

l^Ralph R. Widner, "The Four Appalachias , " 
Appalachian Review , II (Winter, 196S), 16-19. 



As has been noted throughout this chapter, the major 

concern of this study is rural Appalachia, for it is in 

these isolated and underdeveloped areas that the major 

problems of the region exist, it is from the rural areas 

that most of the out-migration takes place, and it is in 

these areas that the schools face their greatest challenge 

and have the greatest potential to contribute in a 

meaningful way to the development of the region. It should 

also be noted that in dealing with rurality in Appalachia 

it is necessary to realize that the traditional conceptions 

of the term rural are not applicable. The President's 

Appalachian Regional Comn-.ission referred to the uniqueness 

of rurality in Appalachia by stating: 

Rural in Appalachia does not mean a checkerboard 
of rich farms; instead, dense but narrow ribbons 
of bleak habitation wind along the valley roads 
and up the tributary hollows , threading among 
wooded hills. It suggests an endless town, but 
it is not a town, fcr typically there is no 
central water supply or disposal, no police 
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evidence of a growing dissatisfaction with the social and 
economic conditions which prevail in much of Appalachia. 
Such dissatisfaction has been one of the major factoids in 
the development of a desire on the part of many rural 
Appalachians to join the "fluent society and enjoy its 
benefits. This is not to say, however, that the pressures 
of poverty and/or rising expectations and desires are 
sufficient to overcome cultural constraints on the adapta- 
tion of the traditional life style necessary to achieve 
economic development. Those familiar with rural Appalachia 
realize that such is not the case. However, this growing 
desire on the part of the poverty stricken to acquire the 
"better things of life'' is a very necessary first step 
toward eventual changes in the social structure. 

If there is a desire for a higher level of economic 
existence among significant numbers of rural Appalachians 



that of the nation as a whole, yet there are few large 
oommunities. Most of the people are scattered up 
inaccessible creeks and hollows and along the ridges of 
innumerable hills. The land is extremely steep and heavily 
forested • Such terrain has made it difficult to develop a 
transportation system worthy of the name. Out-migration has 
been extremely heavy in the past and it continues at a 
faster rate than from other parts of Appalachian Unemploy- 
me;it rates are the highest in the region and*. per capita 
income the lowest. Health and educational services are 
extremely poor.-^^ 

Within the boundaries of Central Appalachia it is 
possible to encounter virtually all of the problems which 
confront rural areas throughout the Appalachian region. 

12president's Appalachian Regional Commission, 
Appalachia , pp. 4-^. 

^^Page and Huyck, pp. ^4-^9 and Widner, Appalachian 
Review , II, 17. 
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ways that are required for social and economic development. 
Such action is necessary if the objective is either to help 
the rural Appalachian overcome the serious problems of his 
community or to facilitate the success and adjustment of 
those who leave the region and seek a better life in the 
larger American society. 

It is also becoming increasingly evident that change 
in rural Appalachia is inevitable. The key question 
involved is not whether change will or will not take place 
but v;hen will it take place and what effect will it have on 
the region and its people. Al chough there are still many 
obstacles to change in rural Appalachia, Weller has 
described a number of forces for change which are impinging 
on the region that can no longer be ignored or effectively 
resisted even by those who might vash to preserve cultural 
isolation. Highways and television are slowly bringing the 
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Thus, it seems reasonable to assert that Central Appalachia 
provides an opportunity to study the rural problems of the 
entire region in microcosm. 

Throughout the remainder of this study Central 
Appalachia will be used as a source of data and examples 
v/henever possible. In those instances where data is not 
available for Central Appalachia alone regional data will 
be utilized. However, one will generally be safe in 
inferring from such data that the situation it represents is 
even worse in Central Appalachia than in the region as a 
whole. It should also be noted that in most instances what 
is true of Central Appalachia will be true to a large degree 
of the more isolated and underdeveloped rural areas 
throughout the region. 

It is also important at this point to emphasize the 
fact that it is not the intention of the writer to imply 
that all rural Appalachians are similar in background, 
thought, or actions. Although it is probably valid to 
assume that all those who have lived in rural Appalachia for 
any length of time have been influenced by the traditional 

l^It should be noted that most delineations of 
Appalachian subregions differ from the one developed by 
the Appalachian Regional Commission in that they include 
eastern Kentucky, southern West Virginia, northern 
Tennessee, and southwestern Virginia in Southern rather 
th\n Central Appalachia. Mention is being made of ^nis 
di '■'ference in order to account for the fact that much ol 
the data utilized in this study are draxvn from sources 
whose titles indicate that they deal with Southern 
Appalachia and not Central Appalachia. 
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subculture to some extent, it would be misleading to portray 

the population as being culturally and socially homogeneous. 

The better studies of Appalachia have carefully pointed out 

that most rural areas in the region have a middle class and 

15 

a professional class which reflect the modern way of life. 
It is virtually impossible to determine with any accuracy 
the percentage of people v;ho z'ollow the traditional ways of 
the Appalachian subculture or the number who have rejected 
it. In addition, there are, of course, many rural 
Appalachians who have to one degree or another been 
influenced by both modern and traditional ways. Therefore, 
what is described in this study as being characteristic of 
the traditional subculture v;hich prevails in rural 
Appalachia will obviously not apply to every situation, 
comniunity, or- person. The intent of the writer is simply to 
depict the traditional subculture which continues to exert 
a tremendous amount of control over the thought and actions 
of a considerable proportion of the population of rural 
Appalachia. Regardless of the exact number of people who 
do or do not fit the description of the Appalachian 
traditionalist, it is not difficult to observe the barriers 

l^See, for example. Jack E. Weller, Yesterday's 
Poople; Life in Contemporary Appalachia (Lexington, 
Kentucky: University of Kentucky Press, 19o5) ; John B. 
Stephenson, Shiloh: A Mountain Community (Lexington, 
Kentucky: University of Kentucky Press, 1968); Thomas R. 
Ford (ed.). The Southern Appalachian Ree; ion: A Survey 
(Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky Press, 1962;. 
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to regional development that are raised by the Appalachian 
subculture. It is this point that is vital to an under- 
standing of both the dilemma of rural Appalachia and the 
objectives of this study. 

Value Position 

It would seem appropriate at this point to deal with 
the very important value dilemmas which are always present 
whenever proposals are made to intervene in the way of life 
of a particular group of people. More specifically, do we 
have the right or the duty to attempt to change the 
traditional life style of rural Appalachia? If the answer 
to the foregoing question is affirmative, then a second 
important question must be raised. What direction should 
change in the region takf^? Although the value dilemmas 
involved in these questions are logically insoluble, a choice 
must be made by those v/ho are concerned with the future of 
rural Appalachia and its people. Therefore, what follows 
is the rationale upon which the v/riter has based his belief 
that it is both necessary and ethical for educators and 
others to promote change in the Appalachian region. 

Despite the considerable appeal of cultural 
relativism in the academic world there are certain problems 
involved in this line of thought. For example, what 
cultural ■'-idgments should a humane and concerned individual 
reach with respect to a society which is intolerant and 
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oppressive tov/ard particular groups and individuals within 
that society? Must one ignore and thus condone racism, 
religious intolerance, or exploitation in the name of 
cultural relativism? Must the social and economic plight 
of thousands of rural Appalachians be accepted simply 
because we must honor in its entirety a cultural heritage 
which has had little opportunity to adapt to modernity and 
is, therefore, largely responsible for the inability of the 
region's people to cope with their problems? However, the 
contention that the concept of cultural relativism has 
certain weaknesses should not be construed to mean that the 
writer condones cultural imperialism in whatever form. It 
is the belief of the writer that the people of a particular 
subculture, such as rural Appalachia, .should be encouraged 
to change their traditional life style only when such change 
becomes necessary in order to resolve certain cultural 
dysfunctions-'-^ which are not only harmful to the people of 
the subculture but which threaten the continued existence 
of many of the positive aspects of the cultural tradition 
which might otherwise be maintained intact. • 

Although a considerable , portion of this work will 

-•-^The term dysfunction is used in accordance with 
the following definition: "Those observed social conse- 
quences which hinder or lessen the integration and 
adaptation of the social system." The definition is taken 
from V/illiam M. Dobriner, Social Str uctures and Systems: 
A Sociological Overview (Pacific Palisades, California: 
Goodyear Publishing Co., 1969), p. 131. 
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be critical of those elements of the Appalachian subculture 
v/hich promote dysfunction within the social system, let it 

noted "Chat it is not the writer's desire to imply that 
•Dhe entire cultural tradition of Appalachia is in need of 
attention. On the contrary there are a number of aspects 
of the Appalachian subculture which are not only deserving 
of preservation but which would no doubt prove to be 
valuable additions to the larger American society. One 
finds in Appalachia a lack of the aggressive materialism 
which has become the hallmark of the acquisitive society 
beyond the mountains. The rural Appalachian is not lost in 
an impersonal world for his is a society in which one takes 
the time to develop close personal relationships. Among 
kinfolk and friends selflessness, devotion, and loyalty are 
persistent characteristics. The old are not institu- 
tionalized during their declining years, and the young are 
not rootless or alienated. Unlike many of his fellow 
Americans, the rural Appalachian is not overly concerned 
with that worrisome concept — time, for his is a much more 
leisurely life style. However, these and other positive 
aspects of the Appalachian subculture are not sufficient in 
and of themselves to enable the people of the region to 
overcome the problems whioh face them; indeed they may not 
even survive if social and economic decline are not 
controlled. 

The writer^ s contention that there are many aspects 
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of the traditional Appalachian culture which should be 
preserved is based prixTiarily on the belief that the positive 
cultural traits are valuable in that they contribute to the 
well being of Appalachian society. However, the contention 
does not derive in any way from the rather questionable 
position held by those who insist that the maintenance of 
cultural variety is desirable, and thus, reason enough to 
oppose any attempt to encourage change among the various 
subcultures. Although one can sympathize with those who are 
appalled and frightened by the distinct possibility that 
future generations in America will be faced with rather 
complete cultural uniformity; nevertheless, it is interesting 
to notie that those who express such concerns are generally 
not those who are forced to live the type of isolated 
existence which is necessary for the maintenance of cultural 
uniqueness. Godfrey and Monica Wilson have noted the 
tenuous relationship between the enjoyment and appreciation 
of cultural variety and the life style of the ordinary 
citizen: 

It is only in a society such as that of medieval 
Europe or China, or of the ninereenth-century world 
society (and to a less degree modern world society) , 
in v;hich some groups are much wider in scale than 
others, that the large-scale few can enjoy the 
variety of local styles. The civilized traveler 
appreciates the differences of dress and dancing, 
of music and of cooking, between the relatively 
small-scale groups he visits, but the members of 
the small-scale groups do not have the opportunity 
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to share his enjoyment of variety. They know 
only their own art. Only the rfiore civilized 
surveying the less civilized see variety in 
isolation.-^ ^ 

To understand the contemporary plight of rural 
Appalachia and the tremendous difficulties which are 
involved in attempts to overcome regional problems, it is 
first necessary to consider the geographical, cultural, and 
historical factors which are primarily responsible for the 
development of the Appalachian dilemma. 

Most of rural Appalachians economic problems stem 
from the steep terrain, economic exploitation by outside 
interests, heavy dependence upon a single industry — coal, 
and technological unemployment brought about by the 
mechanization of the mines. These are, of course, factors 
over which the average citizen has little control. However, 
the inability and/or unwillingness of the people either to 
devise and implement plans designed to overcome their 
problems or to cooperate with outsiders who have developed 
such plans has served to accentuate and perpetuate the 
economic decline of the region. The failure to cope 
successfully with the challenges presented by widespread 
economic depression derives to a large extent from the fact 
that continued isolation over a long period of time has 
resulted in the preservation of a social organization and 

'^Godfrey and Monica Wilson, The Analysis of Social 
Change (Cambridge, England: University Press, 1945), p. 86. 
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system of values which are largely antithetical to the 
changes which are necessary for social and economic develop- 
ment. During the period when Appalachia was being settled, 
and for some time thereafter, the cultural system that was 
developed was quite functional. However, centuries of 
isolation, due to the rugged topography, preserved the 
purity of the cultural tradition to such an extent that 
there was no large scale cultural diffusion between 
Appalachia and the rest of the nation. As the years passed 
the Appalachian subculture retained the characteristics of 
a folk society and thus became increasingly incompatible 
with the larger American society. Marion Pearsall's des- 
cription of the historical development of Appalachia 
indicates the extent to vrhich isolation determined the fate 
of the region by wrenching it away from the course of 
interdependent development traversed by the rest of the 

\ 

nation: 

Until national developments turned away from 
them, the mountain population shared the general 
culture of many other rural and non-plantation 
regions. Only later did the more isolated parts 
of the Southern Appalachians begin to acquire their 
distinctive ways which so largely represented a 
retention of frontier customs that had once been 
more widely spread over the country. Within the 
region the population spread its special way of 
adjusting to the world through numerous small and 
separatistic neighborhoods. . . . 

The final effect of continued isolation was 
perpetuation and even strengthening of the 
commitment to frontier technology, social 



organization and values long after they had 
disappeared elsewhere. Well enough suited to the 
wilderness environment originally, frontier methods 
began to destroy the culture. Bottled up in remote 
mountain neighborhoods, frontier culture lost its 
effectiveness, and a process of cultural abrasion 
began whether there was contact with other cultural 
systems or not.-*-" 

The technological revolution in late 19th and early 

20th century America bound the nation together in a web of 

social and economic interdependency. Even though the 

Appalachian life style tended to escape this web, its 

economy did not. Having ruined most of the productive land 

by destructive agricultural and land clearing practices, the 

rural Appalachian then unwi.ttingly sold for a pittance the 

mineral and timber rights which were his only hope of 

economic salvation. First came the agents of the timber 

companies owned by speculators in the north and east; they 

were soon followed by representatives of the nation's great 

coal interests. The rural Appalachian had no understanding 

of the vast natural wealth which was rightfully his and 

which held the key to the future development of the region. 

The speculators realized this full well and did everything 

possible to take advantage of the mountaineer's naivete. 

"Their goal was to buy the minerals on a grand scale as 

cheaply as possible and on terms so favorable to the 

^%arion Pearsall, Little Smoky Ridge: The Natural 
History of a Southern Appalachian Neighborhood (Birmingham, 
Alabama : University of Alabama Press, 1959), pp. 167-dS. 
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purchaser as to grant them every desirable exploitive 
privilege, while simultaneously leaving to the mountaineer 
an illusion of ownership and the continuing responsibility 
for practically all the taxes which might be levied against 
the landj'-^^ The mountain man's ignorance of economics and 
the corporations' greed has led to the' development of a 
situation in parts of Appalachia that is not unlike that 
which often exists in colonies belonging to some imperial 
power. The result has been nearly a century of continued 
exploitation of the region's people and resources by 
absentee corporate interests. 

Caught in a situation that demanded action, the 
rural Appalachian found his cultural tradition unable to 
supply either the necessary motivation or expertise. 
Cultural characteristics which had once been functional had 
now become invitations to exploitation and obstacles to the 
introduction of change which might have halted further 
economic decline. Thus, the cultural tradition of 
Appalachia is the product of a different age — an age in which 
such traits as extreme individualism, fatalism, and the 
rejection of new ideas and values were, if not necessarily 
positive traits, at least not particularly harmful. How- 
ever, these same traits as well as others were destined to 
become increasingly harmful. to the future. of the region as 



Caudill, p. 72. 
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the result of the growing interdependency of the nation and 
the nature of the economic plight x-zhich existed in much of 
Appalachia. Given the relationship between the problems of 
the region and the cultural tradition of Appalachia, it does 
not seem overly pessimistic to point out that the continued 
failure of the rural Appalachian to modify those aspects of 
his subculture which are primarily responsible for the 
dysfunctions which characterize life in parts of the region 
may well lead to the eventual destruction of the best 

of) 

features the culture has to offer.^"^ 

In view of the fact that there is abundant evidence 
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of serious dysfunctions in the Appalachian subculture, 
that economic exploitation continues to exist throughout the 
region, and that many of the people are more prone to ignore 
or create problems than to solve them, it does not seem 
overly ethnocentric to suggest that the plight of rural 
Appalachia should not be ignored by those who value the 
welfare of the region and its people. 

^^Although the author's position may seem to be 
rather extreme it should be kept in mind that reference is 
being made only to those parts of Appalachia where a m.inimum 
of ada7 a^ion has taken place. See Pearsall, pp. 167-68, 
and Lev - Donohue and Joanne Parker, Impacts on Educational 
Change L^Torts in Appalachia (Las Graces, New Mexico: 
Educational Resources Information Center, Clearinghouse On 
Rural Education and Small Schools, New Mexico State 
University, 1970), p. 10 for references to the self- 
dsstructive potential of the Appalachian subculture. 

^■•■See Chapters IV and V of this study for a discus- 
sion of dysfunction in the Appalachian subculture. 
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Another argument commonly utilized by those who 
object to intervention in such areas as rural Appalachia 
involves the belief that the people of isolated and under- 
developed regions are relatively carefree and happy because 
they are not subjected to the fears and pressures of life in 
an urbanized industrial society Although such a generali- 
zation undoubtedly does apply to a certain number o^^ people 
in rural Appalachia/ it is largely a myth. Even a cursory 
review of available data on the region should indicate to 
those who have attempted to romanticize the situation in 
Appalachia that they are simply ignoring the existence of 
social and economic problems which produce a level of stress 
far surpassing that experienced by those urbanites who are 
not residents of the ghetto. The United States Public 
Health Service has attested to the fact that the deplorable 
conditions in Appalachia have resul"^/ed in psychological 
problems being visited on large segments of the popula- 
tion,^^ 

Studies conducted in Appalachia during the past 
decade should help di' el another myth popularized by the 
romanticizers — that the people of the region are not con- 
cerned about the conditions under which they live. There is 

'^'^U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Public Health Service, Mental Health in Appalachia : 
Problems and Prosjgects in the Highlands (Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964) , p. 1. 

erJc 
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number of tourists have also contributed to the breakdovm of 

pi 

traditional patterns of life and thought. 

If change is taking place, even at a slow pace, why- 
intervene? Let tims provide the solution to the need for 
change in rural Appalachia. Two reasons dictate a rejection 
of this position. First, even though change is occurring, 
the rate is extremely slow. While developmental change has 
led to observable economic improvements in certain parts of 
Appalachia, the rate of change is so slow that the gap 
between the region and the rest of the nation is actually 
growing wider. " This situation is no doubt more true of 
rural areas than the urban centers and peripheral areas of 
Appalachia. Human suffering need not be extended over a 
longer period of time and Appalachia need not fall farther 
behind if the rate of change can be increased. 

Secondly, if change in the general direction of 
increased economic development seems to be inevitable, 
should there not be an a-otempt to guide or channel the 
dynamics of change in order that Appalachia might avoid many 
of the painful and costly mistakes experienced by the larger 
American society during its period of development? Previous 
economic development in Appalachia has been accompanied by 

^Veller, pp. 135-3^ and Harry K. Schwartzweller, 
"Social Change and the Individual in Appalachia," Change m 
Rural AT^ mlachia: Mications fn.- Antion Programs, ed. 
fnT-D. Photiadis and Harry K. Schwartzweller (Philadelphia . 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1970), pp. 
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extensive environmental damage and the exploitation of her 
people and resources. To avoid many of the growing pains of 
development which often result from trial and error tech- 
niques, and to prevent the continuation or expansion of the 
economic exploitation of the region, existing knowledge and 
expertise related to the developmental process should be 
made available to rural Appalachia. In addition, if Appa- 
lachian people are to participate in and control the direc- 
tion of the developmental process as well as reap the 
benefits it will hopefully produce, they must become 
cognizant of those aspects of their cultural tradition which 
are primarily responsible for the conditions which presently 
thwart both their hopes and their potential to control the 
destiny of the region. This is unlikely to happen so long 
as ideas from the larger society do not penetrate rural 
Appalachia to a greater degree than they have in the past. 

Given the anxiety of many intelligent observers of 
the contemporary American social scene concerning the 
negative aspects of a technological society, it is no longer 
easy or sensible to suggest without some reservations that 
the ultimate solution to economic deprivation is the 
development of a technical-industrial complex. The growing 
concern over technology is closely related to the future of 
economic development in Appalachia and provides additional 
support for the contention that intervention in the region 
is justified. Because rural Appalachia is only now in the 
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early stages of economic development, it is imperative that 
her people be made privy to available knowledge concerning 
the potential problems involving industrialization. In all 
probability many Appalachians would be more easily convinced 
of the dangers inherent in unbridled technology than most 
other Americans because they have already witnessed some of 
its worst features such as air and water pollution, strip 
mining, and technological unemployment. At the same time 
they have enjoyed few of its benefits. However, the fruits 
of technology now beckon to the rural Appalachian, and it 
would seem appropriate to point out that if his choice is 
to become a part of the technological society and share in 
its benefits he must also accept its negative aspects , or, 
oetter still, make an effort to avoid their proliferation in 
Appalachia. This would appear to be a wiser course than 
simply allowing Appalachians to slowly discover, as has the 
rest of the nation, that the price of a technological society 
is high. There is the possibility, of course, that given 
the rugged topography of Appalachia concern over the nega- 
tive effects of industrialism in the region might be 
unfounded. It may be impossible for rural Appalachia to 
attract large industries. 

As has been mentioned, it is not the intention of 
the v/riter to imply that the rural Appalachian should 
entirely disregard his cultural heritage and learn to 
conform to the values and norms which characterize much of 
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the rest of the nation. Above all there is no desire to 
make all people uniform. What is being suggested is that 
the inability of the rural Appalachian to deal with the 
problems of the region in an effective manner or to adapt 
easily to a new environment should he happen to migrate 
derives largely from the fact that certain aspects of his 
cultural tradition are no longer compatible with modern 
life. America is not an homogeneous collectivity, it is a 
pluralistic society which has grovm out of a variety of 
cultural traditions. However, most of the cultural 
traditions which have contributed to "the American way of 
life" have undergone a significant amount of change and 
adaptation over the years in response to the constant 
dictates of modernization. Those subcultures which have not 
adapted, such as that of Appalachia, have tended to produce 
many of the disadvantaged in contemporary American society. 
The Appalachian dilemma does not require complete conformity 
to an alien life style or set of values, but it does call 
for the adaptation of certain aspects of the mountain sub- 
culture in order that it will be compatible with the 
realities of existence in a highly interdependent society. 

Neither was it the intention of the writer to 
suggest that change be forced on people who are unwilling to 
accept it. Even if the evidence indicating that the people 
01 the region do desire change did not exist, it would not 
seem extreme to the writer to insist that the option of 
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chriosing betv/een the total retention of the traditional 

culture with its attendant problems and cultural adaptation 

accompanied by the possibility of economic and social 

development should be made ava:..^tble to rural Appalachia. 

Given the isolated existence of the rural population and a 

social structure which inhibits awareness of alternatives to 

the present life style, the option of choice is not 

available to any larga degree. Intervention in the region 

is absolutely necessary if "che rural Appalachian is to be 

free to choose his ov/n destiny rather than having it forced 

upon him by a lack of alternatives to the only cultural 

tradition and economic situation he has ever known. 

VThat will the future hold for rural Appalachia 

should it begin to move more rapidly tov\rard compatibility 

with modern life? Although no definite answer can be given, 

the v;riter feels that the following statement by Karry 

Schwartzweller is an accurate prediction of the results of 

Appalachians adaptation: 

America, after all, is not a homogeneous 
collectivity but rather a pluralistic society; 
there is more than one America. The tightening 
web of interrelationships with the Great Society 
and the tightening web of interdependency within 
the region, phenomena which are concomitant with 
modernization, by no means suggests that Appalachia 
must be destroyed as a cultural entity* Likewise, 
the increased complexity and fragmentation of the 
Appalachian social structure, and the increased 
specificity of person to person relationships, does 
not mean necessarily that the individual in 
Appalachia, as a social being, must reconcile 
himself to becoming lost in the larger mass. To 
the contrary, it can mean greater opportunity and 
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greater freedom for the individual to express 
himself as a human being. The future social world 
of Appalachia v/ill be more tolerant of human 
diversity, and more willing and able to absorb 
talents and interests that are different • 25 

Methodolo.s:y 

It is virtually impossible at this stage in the 
dissertation to provide an adequate explanation of the 
methodology employed by the writer, for such an explanation 
necessarily involves a lengt:hy elaboration of the analytical 
model which has been utilized throughout the study. Given 
the fact that Chapter II is devoted entirely to an explica- 
tion of the concept of scale, upon which the analytical 
model is based, it would seem best to include a more 
detailed explanation of the procedural aspects of the study 
in the following chapter. Despite the fact that a satis- 
factory description of the writer^ s methodological approach 
cannot be included at this point, it is possible to somewhat 
offset the total lack of clarity with respect to methodology 
by providing a brief description of the most important ways 
in which the analytical model of scale was utilized • 

Follovang a comprehensive survey of the literature 
concerning Appalachia, data were drawn from a representative 
sampling of relevant studies and organized into chapters 
describing the educational system and the traditional 

25schwartzweller, '^Social Change and the Individual 
in Rural Appalachia," p. 65* 
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subculture of rural Appalachia. The scale model was used as 
a conceptual tool throughout the survey of the literature 
and the writing of these chapters in the following manner: 

(a) As a basis for a description of the life style 
required of rural Appalachians if the region is 
to realize its desire to become a part of the 
larger society or if migrants from rural 
Appalachia are to be successfully assimilated 
into the larger American society. 

(b) As a basis for an analysis of the traditional 
subculture of rural Appalachia in terms of the 
limitations it imposes upon the capacity of the 
region's people to develop the type of life style 
referred to in (a) , 

(c) As a basis for an analysis of the educational 
system in rural Appalachia with respect to its 
capacity to contribute to the development of the 
type of l:.fe style referred to in (a) by helping 
students overcome the limitations imposed by 
their cultural tradition. 

Having utilized scale as a means of analyzing the 
close relationship between the problems of regional 
development, the traditional subculture, and the educa- 
tional system of rural Appalachia, the concept was then 
employed as a means of determining the educational 
objectives which the rural schools of the region must adopt 
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as a set of guidelines if they are to realize their 
potential as a major bridge to the larger society. It was 
then possible to conclude the study by developing the broad 
outlines of an educational program for rural Appalachian 
schools which is aimed at achieving the objectives which 
w^ere derived from the concept of scale. 



CHAPTER II 



AN ANALYTICAL MODEL BASED 
ON THE CONCEPT OF SCALE 

Introduction 

As has been noted the social and economic problems 
confronting rural Appalachia are indeed vast, and unfor- 
tunately there is a growing body of evidence which indicates 
that the severity of these problerris is being intensified by 
the impact of even the limited amount of change which is 
being experienced by the region. Socialization into the 
traditional life style of rural Appalachia h.s neither 
prepared most of the people to cope effectively with the 
challenges presented by their environment nor to succeed in 
adapting to life in the larger society should they choose to 
migrate. Efforts to promote developmental change have not 
met with a great deal of success, particularly in the rural 
areas, despite the expenditure of considerable sums of 
money. While education has consistently been offered as the 
major panacea by those concerned with regional advancement, 
the schools of rural Appalachia have yet to demonstrate that 
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they are capable of developing the human resources of the 
region. 

Given such a dismal picture, questions naturally 
arise as to the possibility of influencing the future of 
rural Appalachia in a meaningful way. The writer, as stated 
before, agrees v/ith those who feel that education is the key 
to the social and economic development of rural Appalachia. 
However, this should not be taken to mean either that the 
schools alone are capable of promoT^ing and carrying out a 
successful developmental strategy for the region, or that 
the schools of rural Appalachia, as presently organized and 
operated, could possibly serve as the major avenue to 
regional development. Nor does the writer ^s advocacy of 
education as the basis of regional development derive from 
the belief that the schools offer a rapid means of solving 
the problems of rural Appalachia. Instead, the school is 
seen as the only major existing regional institution 
possessing considerable potential as a change agent. 
Rea]ism, however, requires one to recognize that if the 
school is to play such a role it must first undergo a rather 
substantial transformation itself, and that i" such a 
transformation should take place and the school does become 
active in the promotion of regional development that 
significant results should not be expected for several years. 

While the need for modifications in the educational 
system of rural Appalachia is rather obvious if the school 
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is to play a major role in regional developRient , the 
determination of the direction which educational change 
should take so as to enhance the school's capacity as a 
change agent continues to present a most difficult problem. 
In Chapter I of this study the writer contended that the 
proper direction of educational change could be determined 
by utilizing a theoretical model baseJ on an adaptation and 
modification of an anthropological concept known as scale. 
Therefore, the remainder of this chapter has been devoted to 
a review of the literature concerning scale, a definition 
and elaboration of the concept, and an explanation of 
scale's capacity as a conceptual tool in the analysis of 
those factors vjhich the writer has maintained are vital to 
an understanding of the educational needs of rural 
Appalachia, i.e., the social and economic problems of 
Appalachia, the unique subculture of the region, the 
existing educational system and its limitations, and the 
relationships between these factors. 

Review of the Literature 

A review of the literature concerning scale is 
necessarily brief due to the limited number of scholars v;ho 
have done more than simply touch upon the concept. In fact, 
scale has never enjoyed any real period of popularity among 
either sociologists or anthropologists. The concept would 
probably be far better understood and appreciated among 
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economists where it would be recognized as representing the 
range of economic interdependence of human groups of vf.rious 
sizes. To an economist an increase in scale would imply an 
expanded trade area, an improved competitive position, 
greater specialization, and the accumulation and m^ore 
effective use of capital. Here and there sociologists have 
noted that such expansion of interaction in the economic 
sphere must have some impact on the internal social struc- 
ture of the expanding society as well as upon its relations 
abroad. However, with the exception of Godfrey and Monica 
Wilson, Shevky and Bell, Greer, Sim.pkins, and Kearney the 
utilization of the concept of scale has been very limdted. 
While such scholars as Hobhou.se,-'- DurKjim,^ Sorokin,^ and 
Wirth^ have dealt briefly with the concept, or some aspect 
of it, they did not refer to it as scale, nor is their work 
particularly important to an understanding of the concept. 
Therefore, the review of the literature which follows will 
be confined to the work of those who are prim.arily 

-'-L. Hobhouse, Social Development: Its Nature and 
Conditions (New York: Henry nolo and Co. , 1^24) • 

^...aile Durkheim, The Division of Labor in Society , 
trans. George Simpson (Glencoe, 111.: Free Press, 1947). 

3pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, 
Vol. IV (New York: American Book Co. , 1941 J • 

Houis Wirth, "Urb nism as a Way of Life," American 
Journal of Sociology. XLIV (July, 193^), 1-24. 
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responsible for the development of the concept of scale as 
it is used in this study. 

Despite the fact that it is possible to trace 
aspects of the concept of scale back through a number of 
scholars, it was not until 1945 that a complete description 
and application of the concept appeared in The Analysis of 
Social Change by Godfrey and Monica Wilson.^ The Wilsons, 
a husband and wife team of British anthropologists, com- 
bined, refined, and extended the ideas of a number of 
economists, sociologists, and anthropologists and developed 
the concept of scale which they then utilized in analyzing 
the process of social cha ige in Southern Rhodesia. Their 
book very effectively subsumes the concept of scale as 
treated in a diversity of previous works, and, most 
importantly, it provides a basis for operationally defining 
differentials in scale, thus making it possible to use the 
concept as an analytical tool. 

In brief, the Wilsons see social change, or 
advancement toward modernism, in Africa, and elsewhere, as 
taking place within the broad context of a movement from 
small-scale (primitive) to large-scale (civilized). Having 
developed a set of correlates enabling them to determine the 
scale of a society, the authors analyzed the dynamics of the 
social change process experienced by Bemba and Nyakyusa 

^Godfrey and Monica Wilson, The Analy sis of Social 
Change (Cambridge, England: University Press, 1945). 
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tribesmen in Southern Rhodesia. In keeping with the 
assumptions of scale, and the data revealed by their 
analysis of the experience of the African tribes, the 
V/ilsons place special emphasis throughout their book on the 
interdependency of mankind, the nature and intensity of that 
state of dependency, and the impact it has on prospects for 
social change. Another point of emphasis is "interpenetra- 
tion" or the mutual influences at v;ork among the physical, 
social, and cultural dimensions of i:he human situation. To 
the authors the process of social change necessarily 
involves r imultaneous advancement on all three levels of 
human existence — the physical (technological or economic), 
social, and cultural (ideological). Moreover, they also 
stress the fact that there exists an inherent relationship 
betv/een change or advancement on one level of a society^ s 
or individual's existence and subsequent developments on the 
other levels. Disequilibrium, or unevenness in scale, a 
situation in which advancement on one level takes place at a 
different rate than on other levels, wil3 preclude 
successful social or individual advancement and pathologies 
on the social and individual levels will result. 

The importance of the Wilsons' work in regard to 
scale lies primarily in the following: they have expanded 
the concept so as to include the social and cultural spheres 
of human existence rather than just the economic, clarified 
the major assumptions and postulates of the concept, devised 
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correlates of scale which enable one to apply the concept 
with more precision, and by the utilization of the concept 
in Africa to measure social change they have provided a 
useful model which appears to be applicable in many other 
situations. Although the importance and the meaning of the 
Wilsons^ book are quite probably unclear at this point, 
further elaboration does not seem necessary inasmuch as 
the section of this chapter devoted to a description and 
explanation of the concept of scale drav/s heavily from 
The Analysis of Social Change and should adequately augment 
this brief review. 

Social Area Analysis by Shevky and Bell provides 
further insight into the possible uses of the concept of 
scale. ^ The authors credit the Wilsons for providing them 
with the concept, and even though they do not treat scale as 
extensively and thoroughly as th.e Wilsons, or for the same 
purpose. The Analysis of Social Change and Social Area 
Analysis are very definitely related on the theoretical 
level . 

Shevky and Bell were primarily interested in 
developing a typology which would be useful in analyzing 
aspects of the social organization of American cities. On 
the basis of the V/ilsons^ work they postulated that existing 



^Eshref Shevky and Wendell Bell, So cial Area 
Analysis (Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1955). 
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patterns of social differentiation and stratification in the 
contemporary city were largely determined by three factors: 
changes in the range and intensity of relations, differen- 
tiation of function, and the level of complexity of social 
organization. These three factors are described by the 
authors as being the most important and revealing aspects 
of the increasing scale of the American social system. 
Having identified what they considered to be the major 
aspects of advancements in the scale of cities within an 
industrial society, the authors then developed a set of 
three broad interrelated trends, each corresponding to one 
of the three postulates of increasing scale. The trends 
provide descriptive examples of the changing character and 
increasing scale of American urban society. Next the impact 
of these trends, which are primarily economic in nature, on 
the social structure was cited i-n terms of the significance 
of occupation as a determinant of social rank, the develop- 
ment of alternative family patterns, new roles for women, 
migration patterns, changes in the proportion of supporting 
and dependent population, and the isolation and segregation 
of particular groups. The authors completed their analytic 
typology by developing constructs which reflect the 
important changes in the -ocial structure resulting from an 
increase in scal:^ and then selecting the census variables 
which relate to the constructs and which could be utilized 
as measuring devices. The completed typology was then used 



to analyze urban census data in an attempt to gain some 
insight into the social organization, and stratification, of 

American cities. 

Greer, in The "Emerging City , also uses the concept 
of scale as the basis of his study of American urban 
centers.'^ The author contends that urban theory as 
developed by political scientists, urban sociologists, and 
economists is quite fragmented and limited in scope because 
most existing analyses ignore the very important relation- 
ships between the city and the "carrying society." 3y 
ignoring these relationships traditional analyses have 
failed to recognize that the dynamics of the process of 
urbanization are not unique only to the city; rather they 
reflect the nature and direction of American society as a 
\Aiole. Speaking of the requirements of a realistic urban 
theory, Greer states: 

It must emphasize the study of the urban complex 
as a structure, but a structure intimately related 
to the nature of the carrying society. Thus, tne 
image of the city must be contained within an 
over-all picture of urban society; "urbanization" 
and "urbanism," in this approach, become adjectives 
referring to a society, not merely its population 
concentrations. Furthermore, such a picture must 
be congruent with long-term change— in the general 
society, in the nature of the city, and m the 
relations between the two.° 

The author's analysis of the urban structure, 

'^Scott Greer, ThP Kmer png City: M vth and Reality 
(New York: The Free Press, 1962). 

^ Ibid . . p. 27. 
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therefore, centers around the city's tief with the larger 
society of which it is a part. It is, according oo Greer, 
the larger society which primarily determines the nature of 
the urban structure and the changes which occur within that 
structure from time to time. Drawing upon the work of the 
Wilsons and adding several ideas of his own, the author then 
develops an urban theory which explains development and 
change in the structure and life style of the city in terms 
of an increase in the scale of the entire American society. 

Further contributions to the development of the 
concept of scale, both on the theoretical and applied 
levels, have been made by Simpkins. The Wilsons developed 
and applied the concept in relation to three spheres of 
human existence— the physical (economic ai I technological), 
social, and cultural. However, in a discussion with Monica 
Wilson, Simpkins suggested that the concept would be 
improved if it were to include a fourth sphere which had 
thus far been ignored-the psychological. Mrs. Wilson 
agreed and told Simpkins that he should feel free to refine 
and extend her work and that of her late husband in any way 
that would improve the explanatory and predictive powers of 
scale. To date Simpkins has developed both the theory and 
correlates for the psychological sphere although they remain 
unpublished. In addition he has revised and extended the 
correlates of scale on the physical, social, and cultural 



levels so as to provide for a more accurate method of 
measurement. 9 

In 1963 Simpkins, Kearney, and Moles utilized the 
concept of scale as the basis for both the analysis of the 
causation of juvenile delinquency among disadvantaged youth 
in Kanawha County, West Virginia, and for the design of an 
action program intended to alleviate the problem of delin- 
quency. A description of their analysis and proposal is 
contained in Action For Apr)alachian Youth ^-^*^ Kearney later 
conducted a study of the Kanawha County program in which he 
described the utilization of scale as an analytical tool 
and "ohe manner in which community action programs had been 
established on the basis of guidelines derived from the 
concept of scale. -^-^ 

The Concept of Scale 

Assumptions of Scale 

Before defining and elaborating upon scale it is 
necessary to point out that the concept rests upon two very 

interview with 0. Norman Simpkins, Chairman of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Marshall 
University, Huntington, West Virginia, June 30, 1971. 

^*^0. Norman Simpkins, Michael Kearney, and Jerry 
Moles, Action for Appalachian Youth (Charleston, West 
Virginia: Charleston Youth Community, Inc., 19o3). 

"'•"'•Michael E. Kearney, "The Developmental History of 
a Social Action Program, Action for Appalachian Youth, 
Kanawha County, West Virginia" (unpublished Master ^s 
thesis, Marshall University, 1965)» 



important assumptions. It is first assumed that all 

important phenomena related to human ex-.stence can be 

roughly categorized into four areas. These four categories 

--the physical, social, cultural, and psychological — are 

12 

referred to as levels or quadrants of scale. They 
represent the components of the total social situation of a 
group or the total life situation of an individual. In 
order for a society or an individual to successfully control 
their environment they must come to grips vdth the physical, 
social, cultural, and psychological demands made upon them. 
In other words, man must come to terms with cold and hunger, 
with other people, with ideas and values, and with himself. 
According to the concept of scale, all of man^s actions are 
directed toward maintaining or enhancing his control in one 
or another of the compoxients of his total life situation. 

The second major assumption upon which the concept 
of scale is based is quite closely related to the first. 
Scale assumes that every human being is totally dependent 
upon his fellowman in virtually every aspect of the total 
life situation. -'•^ This dependency can be observed on each 

■^^The Wilsons included only three of the categories, 
the physical, social, and cultural, in their treatment of 
the concept of scale. It was Simpkins who added the 
psychological category. This study will make use of all 
four levels. 

"'•^Although the Wilsons are not particularly explicit 
in stating this assumption, a reading of The Analvsis of 
Social Change clearly indicates that such an assumption is 
made. 
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of the four levels of existence— physical , social, cultural, 

and psychological. For example, on the physical level all 

human beings exhibit a constant interdependency with others 

from the cradle to the grave. A child is dependent 

physically upon his parents until he reaches maturity. Once 

the stage of maturity is reached this same human being, 

while free from reliance upon his parents for nurture and 

protection, then becomes dependent upon a whole range of 

people who make available to him food, shelter, and clothing'. 

Thus, from birth to death, man is dependent physically upon 

cultivators, builders, and distributors for his existence. 

Given the nature of modern society, at least in the Western 

world, with its heavy reliance upon technology and economic 

interdependency rather than a subsistence economy, the 

degree of man's physical dependency on others is, of course, 

more in-oense than ever before."^^ Consequently, modern man 

must participate, both as a contributor and a recipient, in 

the economic process in order to maintain his physical well 

V • 15 
being. 

Man is also dependent upon other human beings in the 
social sphere of existence. In order to. meet the demands of 

■^^Greer's work. The Emer£:ing: City , provides an 
excellent description of the growth of economic inter- 
dependency in modern urban society. See also Wirth, 
pp. 1-24. 

■^^The terms physical, technological, and ecological 
will be used interchangeably in discussing this level of 
scale throughout the rest of the study. 
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his social nature, as well as to satisfy his physical rxeeds, 

individuals find it necessary to form relationships with 

other people. As the story of Robinson Crusoe reminds us, 

man in solitary existence is unthinkable even in fiction. 

Thus, as a member of a family, a neighborhood, a community, 

or a state, the individual builds for himself a system of 

interpersonal relationships ranging from the very simple to 

the highly complex in order to fulfill several needs, among 

16 

them being the need for social intercourse. 

A third level of man's interdependency can be 
observed in the cultural or ideological sphere of human 
existence. Wiile a child may enter the world tabula rasa, 
his mind is immediately bombarded with a variety of 
phenomena which begin to shape his personality. The 
accumulated learning (culture) of his society is gradually 
transmitted to him as a result of his interaction with those 
within his family, church, school, and peer group. The 
concepts, norms, values, and the ability to manipulate 
symbols acquired through the socialization process help the 
individual order the phenomena of his environment and serve 
to guide his behavior. .For the ideas, they come to possess, 

■'■^While there tends to be disagreement among 
sociologists as to why men live and interact throughout 
their lives in groups, it cannot be denied that such is the 
case. For a brief review f differing sociological view- 
points concerning man's propensity to live in groups, see 
Alvin and Helen Goulder, Modern Sociolo -^y: An Introduction 
to the Study of Human Interaction, (New .'ork: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, Inc., 1963), PP- 9^-105. 
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most men are indebted to the contributions not only of the 
living members of their own society but also to the learning 
of those now dead as well as to members of other societies. 
It is the transmission of learning from one generation to 
the next and one society to another that enables man to 
progress toward higher stages of development. In most 
modern societies, especially those v;hich are highly literate 
and privy to sophisticated methods of communication, the 
level of ideological interdependency both in time and space 

17 

is quite complex. 

Man is also dependent upon other human beings in 
terms of his psychological development. An individual's 
definition of himself, or his self-concept, depends to a 
very large extent on the reaction of others to his ideas and 
behavior. In other words, man acquires a self-concept only 
in relation to other members of his social group. The 
im-portance of self-concept development ca ^ be seen in the 
fact that the way in which a person perceives himself serves 
as a prime determiner of his behavior. Therefore, the 
significance of man'o interdependency in reference to the 
ability of an individual to respond successfully to the 

•'■'''For a more complete discussion of culture and its 
role in the development of the individual, see Clyde 
Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray, "The Shaping of the 
Individual," An Introduction to Social Science , ed. Arthur 
Naftalin et al. ^Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co. , 1953), 
pp. 65-73 and Jules Karlin, Man's Behavior (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1967), pp. 85-154- 
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demands of his life situation can again be seen, for it is 

only as a result of interpersonal relationships that the 

iS 

all -important self- concept is generated. 

In summary, the concept of scale assumes that all 
important phenomena related to human existence can be 
separated into four categories which represent the com- 
ponents of the total social situation of a group or the 
total life situation of an individual. These components — 
the physical, social, ideological, and psychological— are 
termed levels or quadrants of scale. All human behavior is 
directed toward maintaining or enhancing control on these 
levels and consequently over the environment. Scale further 
assumes that man is totally dependent upon his fellow human 
beings on each of the four levels of existence and that the 
extent of control exhibited on these levels is directly 
related to the nature of the interdependent relationships 
which characterize a particular society or a particular 
individual . 



■^%he role of social interaction in the development 
of the self is effectively treated in P. A. Bartocci, "The 
Psychological Self, the Ego, and Personality," The Self m _ 
Grovrth. Teachin,-; and Learning , ed. D. E. Hamachek (i^nglewooa 
Cliffs, Nev/ Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965), pp. 14-25; 
Charles H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902); Charles H. Cooley, 
Social Organization (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1Q0Q); G. H. Mead. Mind, Self and Society (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1934). 



Scale Defined 

Having briefly described the major assumptions of 

the concept of scale, it is now possible to define what is 

meant by the scale of a society or an ^.ndividual. It is, 

perhaps, advisable to begin by selecting some statements 

from The Analysis of Social Change v/hich touch upon the 

most important aspects of the concept: 

The difference between the traditional societies 
of Central Africa and Modern Central African society 
is, in one respect, a difference of size. Compara- 
tively few people v;ere in close relations in the 
old societies, and their characteristics v;ere 
correlates of their smallness of scale; many people 
are in close relations in the modern society, and 
its characteristics are correlates of ix,s largeness 
■of scale. That difference o.-'." scale is a fundamencal 
difference between primitive and civilized society 
has long been recognized, but the concept has lacked 
precision. We seek to refine it. -^9 

By the scale of a society we mean the number of 
people in relation and the intensity of those 
relations. Modern Central African society is larger 
in scale than those which preceded it, not only 
because more people are in conscious relation with 
one another but also because the relations between 
Africa and the outside world, and between Africans 
and long past generations are more intense than they 
were. In comparing the scale of societies therefore, 
v;e compare the relative size of groups with relaoions 
of similar intensity. 

The members of all societies are equally dependent 
on one another, but the range of their interdependence 
' differs geographically and historically. . . . The 
intensity of particular relations varies in different 
societies, but the total intensity of all relations 
of society does not. It follows, therefore, that as 



•^^Godfrey and Monica Wilson,' p. 24. 
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the range of relations increases, the degree of 
dependence upon neighbors and contemporaries 
decreases . 20 

Our hypothesis 'is that the total degree of 
dependence upon others, i.e., ^heintensity o _ 
relations, is the same in ail societies, but that 
it may be more or less spread out. Intensity m 
the narrower circles of relation necessarily 
diminishes as intensity in the wider circles 
increases .^-^ 

In surveying the statements above one notes the 
emphasis placed on the interdependence of human relations 
and, above all, on the range and intensity of those rela- 
tionships. It is to these factors that attention must be 
gi-ven if scale is to be understood. 

The Wilsons have defined the scale p£ a society as 
"the number of people in relation and the intensity of those 
relations. "22 They have also pointed out that even though 
similarity can be observed in mankind's mutual state of 
dependence, differences exist in the range and intensity of 
each society's and individual's dependence. For example, 
as a greater number of people within a society increase the 
number or range of their interdependent relationships, 
either within or outside of that society and across space 
and time, the intensity of their dependence up on particular 

20lbid. , pp. 25-26. 
21lbid. , p. 40. 
22ibid, , p. 25. 
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groups or individuals decreases. In other words, if one is 

dependent upon many people the degree of dependence upon the 

few is reduced. Among all men, then, there is a constant, 

total dependence, but there are also two important and 

closely related variables, the range and the intensity of 

dependence. An example of the role played by these 

variables is provided by the Wilsons: 

A Bushman, we maintain is as dependent upon his 
fellows as an Englishman, buo the Englishman 
depends upon many more people than does the 
Bushman. The Englishman gets his food from the 
four quarters of the globe, and is directly _ 
affected by the ideas of twenty- five centuries. 
The Bushman depends for food only upon his 
immediate neighbors, and is affected by ideas o.'' 
past generations only in so far as they are_ 
communicated to him by those elders whose life 
overlaps with his. The total degree of inter- 
dependence is the same, but in the case of the 
Englishman is more spread out. 2:? 

Shevky and Bell have likewise noted the effect of 

changes in the range of intensity of interdependence on 

American society. 

If we rionjC::*.ve of scale as the scope of social 
interaction and dependency, the past century has 
witnessed a vast increase in the scale of American 
society. Not only has the total national population 
becomo more interdependent, with a resulting increase 
in the scope of interaction— but American society has 
relations ^^dth most of the people of the earth. At 
the same time, the intensity of dependence on and 
interaction with the immediate social environment has 
tended to diminish: "natjuonal consciousness," in 
general, becomes more important, "neighborhood 
consciousness" less so. Such an increase in scale, 
hov/ever, also has the effect of increasing the 



^3 ibid ,. pp. 25-26. 
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heterogenity of the populations included in the 
same society. The society which i,-, large in 
scale must, of necessity, encompass many local 
variations — economic, ethnic, regional, and the 
like.^^ 

Thus, it is not merely the factor of human 
dependence upon each other but the range and intensity of 
that dependence on the four levels of existence which 
account for the differences between a large-scale society 
or individual and a small-scale society or individual. If, 
for example, the dependence of a society or an individual 
lies primarily in a broad range of wider relations (state, 
nation, world), they are inclined to exhibit autonomy 
(i.e., freedom from social pressure ^nd a restric-ced, narrow 
life style) vdthin the narrov/er relations (family, neigh- 
borhood, town). On the other hand, if the people within a 
society are closely bound to family, friends, work 
associates and others in the narrow relations, they will be 
more autonomous as regards tne wider relations. Their con- 
cern with and ties to world and national opinion will be 
extremely tenuous. This autonomy in the wider relations, 
however, cannot be described as freedom since it has as its 
correlates extreme dependence and, thus, restrictions in the 
narrower relations. Autonomy in this sense might just as 
easily be seen as a form of inhibition or deprivation. 

The description of the concept of scale is, perhaps. 



2^Shevky and Bell, p. 7. 
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best simplified by contrasting the typical life style of an 
individual in a small-scale society with that of a large- 
scale individual. In a small-scale society the individual 
is largely dependent upon his ovm labor and resourcefulness 
and that of his family and neighbors for the provision of 
his food, shelter, and other material necessities of life 
since the production and distribution of goods is primarily 
subsistence in nature. Aside from his physical dependency 
on family and friends, the individual relies upon these same 
people for social relationships and commani cation. Intel- 
lectually and psychologically, the small-scale individual 
derives the vast majority of his ideas and values as well 
as his self-concept and sense of emotional security from 
interpersonal relai;ionships within a very limited circle of 
immediate contemporaries. Since the range of interdependent 
relationships in a small-scale s.ociety is so limited, the 
in-tensity of these relationships, or the degree of 
dependency within the limited range of "significant others," 
is very great. Both the society characterized by a small 
network of intense interdependent relationships and the 
people who compose that society are termed "small-scale." 

Standing in contrast to the small-scale society 
described above is the society which is characterized by 
urbanism, advanced technological development, a complex 
social and economic system, impersonality, and a host of 
conceptual and value sources. The individual who lives in 
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such a society and who is large in scale (for all are not) 
is constantly involved in a considerable number of conscious 
or unconscious relationships and is, therefore, less 
dependent upon any one of them than is his small-scale 
counterpart. For example, his food, clothing, medicines, 
and, indeed, the architectural design as well as many of the 
contents of his dwelling may come from practically any point 
on earth. His social contacts, stemming from job-related 
responsibilities, membership in community, national or 
worldwide organizations, the handling of personal and family 
business, and leisure activitier. involve interacting with 
hundreds if not thousands of people in the course of a year. 
Many of these interpersonal rel'-ationships in a large-scale 
society are quite impersonal and transitory on the social 
level just as they are on the physical level. Unlike the 
small-scale individual, a member of a large-scale society 
is not completely dependent upon friends and family 
intellectually and psychologically. His ideas and values 
are drawn not only from his immediate contemporaries but 
fro.n the literature, music, and art of Western civilization, 
both past and present. It is this broad range of relation- 
ships in both time and space which lessens the intensity of 
the large-scale individual's dependence upon any single 
cultural source. Similarly his self-concept is a product 
of his perception of the reactions of many people to his 
thoughts and actions rather than the reactions of only a 
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few friends and kinfolk. Because the range of his physical, 
social, cultural, and psychological relationships is broad 
and the intensity of these relationships is not particularly 
strong in terms of dependency on any single group, such an 
individual is termed "large-scale." 

In addition to the range and intensity of relations, 
the Wilsons have also isolated several social character- 
istics which they feel are necessarily correlated with the 
scale of a society and, thus, provide an observer with a 
means of measuring scale. These characteristics or 
correlates are: 

1. Complexity (Occupational Specialization) 

2. Control of the Physical Environment (Technological 
Development) 

3. Non-Magi cality (Scientific Methodology) 
4* Cultural Variety 

5. Impersonali"Gy (Ability to perceive people as 
acting in roles and to interact with them on that 
basisT 

6, Social Mobility (Autonomy iii the narrower relations 
accompanied by subordination in the V7ider)25 

According to the Wilsons, as the presence of these 

characteristics increases within a society so too does the 

scale of that society. Changes in the correlates of scale 

v;ill have a direct effect on the society in question and 
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its members on one or more of the three levels of human 
existence — the physical, social, and cultural. 

Disequilibrium or Unevenness in Scale 

Before concluding the description of scale it is 
necessary to note the importance of what the Wilsons term 
disequilibrium or unevenness in scale. Although it is 
obvious that there are many complex cause and effect 
relationships between the four levels of human existence, 
those need not be dealt with extensively in this study. 
However, there is one very essential relationship betv/een 
these four levels which cannot be overlooked in dealing with 
the concept of scale. The relationship referred to stems 
from the fact that change on any one of ohe four levels will 
have a definite effect on the other levels. An increase in 
scale, or advancement toward greater control over the 
environment by a society or individual, must be made on all 
four levels in an even simultaneous movement or 
disequilibrium in scale will result and attempts at 
advancement will fail. The Wilsons describe disequilibrium 
and its causation as follows: 

. . . disequilibrium is an unevenness of scale. . . . 

the same people seek to be wider in scale in some 
v;ays than in others. 

In its historical moment disequilibrium is uneven 
change; it is the failure to adjust novelty with 
tradition— change in one respect vdthout changes 
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in other respects. 



Frequently' an environmental change compels a social 
change in one institution, but all the other 
institutions of the society do not immediately change 
to match, and disequilibrium results. Or a new 
invention mav be made and other institutions not be 
modified to match the change in technique, inus, 
disequilibrium may appear in a society previously 
in relative equilibrium. 2/ 

The degree* of disequilibrium is the degree of 
unevenness between and within the correlates oi 
scale. 28 

Disequilibrium in the scale of a society basically 
involves a state of incompatibilioy oetween and among levels 
of human existence or scale. For example, improvements in 
the technological development of a society, thus increasing 
the amount of control over the material environment, may 
proceed faster than corresponding adjustments on the social, 
ideological, and psychological levels can occur. A con- 
tinuation of this situation results in the introduction of 
stress into the social organization and maladjustments soon 
become obvious. The consumption of newly developed goods 
may remain very low due to the lack of desire for them, thus 
leading to an economic slump; concern and awareness may not 
develop rapidly enough among the electorate or the politicrl 
institutions to prevent numerous negative side effects 
resulting from technological development; powerful elites 



%bid . . p. 132. 
2' ^Ibid . , p. 133. 
%bid . . p. 134. 
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composed of technocrats may emerge; educational institutions 
may fail to keep pace with the demands made by the emergence 
of new technological developments or they may not be 
adequately funded despite the manpov-er training needs 
created by a more sophisticated economy; cities may face 
enormous nev; problems as they are flooded with migrant 
workers seeking employment in industrial complexes resulting 
from technological development; many people may find it 
difficult to deal with the impersonal bureaucratic struc- 
tures which automatically accompany technological advance- 
ment; and the structure of the family may be considerably 
altered as a result of economic change. Similar stress will 
occur within a society if advancement should proceed cn any 
of the levels of scale without corresponding changes on the 
other levels. 

Disequilibrium of scale can likewise have a negative 
effect on an individual. If, for example, a life-long 
resident of a small-scale community should somehow learn an 
advanced trade or skill, he would, perhaps, find it 
impossible, or at least unprofitable, to make use of that 
skill in his home community. Therefore, if he wished to 
take advantage of his advancement on the physical or 
technological level he would probably find it necessary to 
move into the larger society. However, when this small- 
scale individual enters the city he will probably experience 
a number of crises on the social, cultural, and 
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psychological levels. For instance, he may find himself in 
an impersonal work situation laboring with fellow- eir.pl oyees 
whose ideas, norms, and values are quite different from his 
own. Life in the city also presents a maze of bewildering 
phenomena, confusion, and personal insecurity. The close, 
mutually dependent relationships of his past do not exist in 
the city where he must operate autonomously. "vVhereas he 
had an unquestioned, tradition-blessed world view and value 
system, he must now develop a new one to fit his new 
situation or else reject the situation and hurry back 
home. . . ."^^ In many cases the sm ill-scale individual 
simply cannot make the necessary adjustments in life style 
rapidly enough to become assimilated in the larger society. 
If he remains in the city he will probably be miserable, and 
if he returns home he will have sacrificed his opportunity 
to achieve success on the physical or technological level of 
existence. Thus, the disequilibrium resulting from uneven 
advancement toward the control of his environment has forced 
the individual to either suffer a considerable amount of 
frustration or to abandon his increase in scale on the 
technological level for peace and security on the social, 
cultural, and psychological levels. A like fate would no 
doubt await those who ventured into the larger society as a 
result of an advancement on only one or two of the other 



^^Kearney, "The Developmental History of a Social 
Action Program," p. 33. 
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levels without a corresponding increase in the remaining 
aspects of scale. 

The Correlates of Scale 

The concept of scale v;ould, in the writer's opinion, 
be a valuable conceptual tool in terms of the insights it 
is capable of providing into a given society even if no 
methods of measuring scale had been developed. However, 
several of the scholars who have worked with the concept 
have attempted to develop measuring devices in order to 
improve the explanatory and predictive powers of the con- 
cept, mile it must be admitted that their efforts have to 
date noz provided us with an instrument which is particu- 
larly detailed or precise in terms of its application or 
results, the isolation and identification of a significant 
number of correlates of scale is important in that it 
enables one to analyze rather effectively the capacity of 
a society, a sub-section of a society, or an individual to 
deal effectively with the challenges of their environment. 

As was mentioned previously, the Wilsons identified 
six social characteristics which they contended could be 
utilized to assess the scale of a particular society— com- 
plexity, control of the physical environment, non- 
magicality, cultural variety, impersonality, and social 
mobility. In addition to these correlates of scale, the 
Wilsons also devised seven determinants which could be used 



to gauge the intensity of relations ^^^ithin a given group. 
Since they felt the intensity of relations was extremely 
significant to an understanding of the scale of a society 
the following determinants r present an important contribu- 
tion to the methodology of assessing scale: 

1. The amount of economic cooperation vdtliin a given 
society including cooperation with contemporaries 
or with past generations in terms of the 
utilization of capital inherited from them. 

2. The amount of communication of fact in speech and 
writing within the society. 

3. The amount of emotional expression comiriimicated 
within the society. 

4. The relative value assigned contemporary coopera- 
tion and continuity (by continuioy x.'ne Wilsons 
mean feelings of identity with the past -craditions 
of their society) within and v/ithout the group. 

5. The relative degree of unity and continuity 
dogmatically asserted within and without the 
society. 

6. The degree in which a sense of unity and continuity 
is expressed within the groups, as compared to 

y outsiders. 

7. The degree of social pressure exerted within the 
group compared with that exerted on and by 
outsiders .^^ 

Shevky and Bell were interested in relating only 
certain aspects of 'the concept of scale as defined by the 
Wilsons to the trend of urban development in modern Western 
society. Consequently they concentrated heavily on 
analyzing changes on the physical or technological level 



2'^Godfrey and Monica Wilson, pp. 26-29. 
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and their influence on social organization. Despite the 
fact that their work with scale does not involve all of the 
levels of existence, they have identified several factors 
v;hich are helpful in assessing the scale of a society. 
Rather than include their entire typology, only those 
indicators which are of some importance to this study are 
outlined below. The following, then, repres .a'-.s aspects of 
increasing scale within an industrial society as identified 
by Shevky and Bell. 

1. Change in the range and intensity of relations. 
Indicated by: 

a. Changing distribution of skills— Lessening 
importance of manual productive operations 
as contrasted to the grov/ing importance of 
clericf^l, supervisory, and management 
operations . 

b. Changes in the hierarchical arrangement of 
occupation— Lessening importance (in terms 
of determining social rank and status) of 
one's family as contrasted to the grov/ing 
importance of occupational skill and income. 

2. Differentiation" of function. Indicated by: 

a. Changing structure of productive activity-- 
Lessening importance of primary production 
as contrasted to the growing importance of 
industrialization, trade and service. 
Lessening importance of decentralized 
political and economic systems as contrasted 
to the growing importance of the centraliza- 
tion of the coordinating and control functions 
of the political and economic systems in the 
city. The lessening importance of the house- 
hold as the center of production, distribution, 
and consumption as contrasted to the growing 
importance of other economic organizational 
models . 
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b- Changes in the ways of living — The inovement 
of women into urban occupations. The spread 
of alternative family patterns. 

3. Complexity of organization. Indicated by: 

a. Changes in the composition of the population — 
Increasing movement. Alterations in age and 
sex distribution. Increasing diversity. 

b. Redistribution in space — Changes in the 
proportion of supporting and dependent 
populao^on. Isolation and segregation of 
groups .^-^ 

The most extensive and useful work done in reference 
to the development of a method of measuring scale is that of 
Simpkins. His approach is based on that of the Wilsons, but 
he has, as was mentioned, included a fourth level of humar. 
existence, the psychological, in his work wi-ch the concep-o 
of scale. In addition he has refined and clarified the 
correlates on the physical, social, and cultural levels, as 
well as extended the Wilsons' original six to sixteen 
correlates. Simpkins^ sixteen correlates are presented 
below: 

A. Physical (Ecological) Level: The amount of 
control over the environment. 

1. The level of energy development. 

2. The extent of occupational specialization. 

3. The level of technological development. 

4. The extent of the use of scientific 
methodology. 

B. Sociological Level: The amount of autonomy 
among people. 

1. The level of economic cooperation. 



^-^Shevky and Bell, p. 4. 



2. Social mobility: The number of people with 
which individuals can freely interact. 

3. The degree of impersonality: Involves the 
ability to perceive people acting in roles 
and to interact with them on that basis. 

4. Social influence: The number of people 
known and influenced by an individual. 

C. Cultural Level: The amount of variety of ideas. 

1. The extent of communication of fact. 

2. The extent, to which members of the society 
identify with others in both time and space. 

3. The extent of intellectual variety. 

4. The extent of artistic (emotional) variety. 

D. Psychological Level: The amount of autonomy of 
self. 

1. The extent to which the populace possesses 
technical skills, 

2. The level of interpersonal competence among 
the populace. 

3. The level of sr^oolizing ability among the 
populace. 

4. The level o^ ^eif -awareness among the 
populace: This ir" Dives a realistic self- 
cor.cvpt, secure identity formation, and 
emotional security. 32 

Having constructed these correlates of scale, 

Simpkins, assisted by Kaarney and Moles, zhen developed a 

list of human needs ir. :. large-scale society corresponding 

to each of the levels of existence. The%.list of needs is 

particularly helpful to those concerned v/ith promoting an 

increase in the scale of a society, a sub-section of a 

society, or an individual. 



^^Interview with 0. Norman Simpkins, Chairman of 
the Department ci Sociology and Anthropology, ^^arshall 
University, Huntington, West Virginia, July 9, 19 
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A. Physical Needs 

1. A level of income w\ich is respectable and 
which will enable the contemporary material 
standards of the society to be raex,. 

2. Health. 

3. A saleable technical skill enabling one to 
obtain 1 and 2. 

4. Adequate transportation. 

5. Accessibility to the larger society. 



B. 



Social Needs 
1. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



An understanding of and skill in interpersonal 
relations techniques. 

Acceptable status in the family, neighborhood, 
groups and the larger society. 
Democratic attitudes toward other people and 
other groups. 

An awareness of social class characteristics 
in a non-evaluation manner. 

An understanding and the ability to assume or 
interact with a variety of possible roles. 



C. Cultural Needs 

1. A knowledge and awareness of cultural differences 

within the society. 
... A variety of different points of view. 

3. An awareness of different expectations due to 
differences in cultural orientation. 

4. Knowledge about the contemporary world. 

5. An av/areness of the implications of different 
value systems . 

6. An awareness of the culture concept. 

D. Personal (self) Needs 

1. Ax. adequate self-concept that is realistic. 

2. Empathetic ability. 

3. Recognition for activities, achievements, and 
self-expression. 

4. A feeling of personal security. 

5. An v"'^ --^c-f-a^ri-ino- nf nnp's own nature and actions. 

6. Sucf 



und ;rstanding of one's own nature am 
;cess iS in personal problem-solving. 



33o. Norman Simpkins, Michael Kearney, and Jerry 
Moles, "Felt Needs," a working paper developed by the _ 
authors at Marshall University, Huntington, West Virginia 
(mimeographed) . 



Thus, the work of the Wilsons, Shevky and Bell, and 
Simpkins provides a significant nunber of observable 
indicators which can be utilized in assessing the scale of 
a society. These indicators, or correlates, can also serve 
as guidelines for those who are concerned v^'.th increasing 
the scale of a society. 

Procedures and Rationale for rhe Utilization 
of Scale in this Study 

The concept of scale, as mentioned, has been 
utilized for a variety of purposes. Having become familiar 
with the concept and its history, it is the belief of the 
writer that scale has a great deal of potential in terms of 
the analysis of many additional aspects of man^s existence. 
One such instance where it would appear that scale is quite 
applicable is in reference to an assessment of the develop- 
mental problems which beset rural Appalachia. The concept 
provides not only a reasonable explanation for the malaise 
of rural Appalachia — its smallness in scale — but it also 
clearly indicates what steps must be taken to alleviate the 
situation by promoting an increase in the scale of the 
region. On the basis of these assumptions concerning the 
applicability of scale to the contemporary situation in 
rural Appalachia, and due to the writer »s desire to conduct 
a study of regional problems, especially educational 
problems, within some type of a theoretical framework 
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capable of serving as both an analytical tool and as a model 
indicating the proper nature and direction of future 
development, the concept of scale has been utilized as the 
basis for this study. However, the concept has bjen 
utilized somewhat differently than in other studies, and a 
description of the writer's procedure is, therefore, 
necessary. 

Throughout this study the point is made that the 
social and economic development of rural Appalachia is 
contingent upon an increase in the scale of its inhabitants 
and, thus, the scale of the region. Given the problems of 
the region as described in Chapters III and IV it would 
appear that the school, despite its present shortcomings, 
has the most potential of any existing rural Appalachian 
institution in terms of increasing scale. The contention 
is also made that many of the most important problems of 
rural Appalachia, stemming from or persisting because of 
their smallness in scale, are directly related to the unique 
sub-culture of the region which is largely responsible for 
that smallness in scale. The educational system of the 
region also reflects small-scale regional attitudes and 
ideas and is, therefore, not at present capable of con- 
tributing in a significant way to the needed increase in 
regional scale. One familiar with both the concept of scale 
and rural Appalachia has no real difficulty in arriving at 
these conclusions without a great deal of research. 
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However, in order to substantiate such conclusions and, 
perhaps, more importantly to determine what the schools must 
do to promote an increase in regional scale a rigorous 
analysis rather than hasty generalizations is required. 

The procedures utilized in the study v/ere as noted 
based on a somewhat unique use of scale wherein it served 
primarily as a conceptual device rather than an instrument 
of measurement. If rural Appalachians desire to become a 
part of the large-scale society as the waiter contends in 
Chapter I, then a considerable amount of change must take 
place in the traditional life style of the region. Vfnile 
this is obvious, the specific modifications which must occur 
are not so clear. Therefore, the correlates of scale 
developed by the V/ilsons, Shevky and Bell, and Simpkins, 
plus the list of needs devised by Simpkins, are valuable in 
that they provide us with a rough definition of the charac- 
teristics of a life style which is compatible v/ith existence 
in the large-scale American society. Thus, scale indicated 
to the writer the particular changes in life style x^rhich are 
necessary among rural Appalachians if the region is to fuse 
with the larger society. Since the school is seen as the 
best potential means of achieving an increase in regional 
scale, the correlates also serve to indicate what educa- 
tional objectives the rural Appalachian schools must adopt 
'.f they are to realize their potential. 

The concept of scale and its correlates also provide 
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a basis for analyzing the traditional subculture of rural 
Appalachia and its relationship to the problems of the 
region. The concept was used at this stage of the study as 
a means of selecting and analyzing extant cultural data as 
found in the literature on the region, rather than as a 
technique for the generation of additional data. Given 
the size of the area selected for study, it was deemed 
impossible to use the indices of scale developed either by 
Shevky and Bell or Simpkins.^^ While the use of the indices 
would no doubt result in a morv3 accurate measurement of zhe 
level of scale in rural Appalachia, such an approach v;ould 
have seriously limited the scope of the study due to the 
necessity of utilizing extremely time-consuming survey 
techniques. Due to the writer's desire to conduct a study 
vmich would be relevant to rural Appalachia as a whole 
rather than a small area, '.t was decided that a somewhat 
less precise but more widely applicable analysis was 
preferable. Therefore, the correlates of scale rather than 
specific measurable indices v;ere utilized as a basis for 
this section of the study. Even at this less precise level 
of analysis i'c was felt that scale would provide accurate 
insights into the traditional subculture. By using the 
correlates of scale on each of the four. levels of existence 

^^easurable indices derived from the correlates of 
scale have been developed by Shevky and Bel? and Simpkins. 
However, it did not seem necessary to include them m tne 
study as they were not utilized by the v/riter. 
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as a conceptual tool, the writer was able to select from the 
mass of cultural data now available those fc-cts which 
clearly indicate why the rural Appalachian is small in scale 
and how thes'e limitations imposed by the culture are largely 
responsible for many of the region's problems. By 
isolating and identifying these limitations, further infor- 
mation is provided educators in terms of the priorities 
which should be established in the schools if cultural 
barriers to an increase in scale are to be overcome. 

Scale serves a similar fimction in ohe sections of 
the i.tudy devoted to education in rural Appalachia. By 
analyzing the present educational situation in the region in 
terms of the school's capacity to increase scale, one is 
able to define those practices which prevent the school from 
achieving its potential as a bridge to the larger society. 
Here again scale indicates what modifications need to be 
made in the operation of the school if regional scale is to 
be increased. 

The writer's decision to use the concept of scale as 
a basis for the study was also influenced by the fact thao 
those social and economic changes now taking place in rural 
Appalachia, primarily as a result of the inevitable 
incursions of the larger society, are causing a host of 
social and emotional problems. Scale indicates that such 
disorganization and malfunction probably results from 
diseauilibrium in scale wherein technical advancements have 
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not been matched by simultaneous advancement on the social, 
cultural, or psychological levels. Therefore, it is 
possible that the use of the concept of scale as a guideline 
for the de^relopment of human resources in the schools would 
contribute to the prevention of disequilibrium and 
facilitate a smoother transition from a small-scale to a 
large-scale society. 

Siommary 

On the basis of the value position described in 
Chapter I it should be obvious that the v/riter views change 
in rural Appalachia in the direction of a large-scale 
society as a slox^ but inevitable process. VJhether this be 
good or bad can be debated, but the process itself cannot 
be halted, and given the growing desire of the people of the 
region to participate in the larger society there se^^ns 
little reason to suggest that it should be halted. Despite 
the inevitability of the move toward regional development it 
appears to the suthor that the process of change could ce 
directed and controlled so it will prove to be a boon ratner 
than a bane to the rural Appalachian. However, if the 
movement toward assimilation into the larger society is to 
take place at a more rapid rate, and if the rural Appa- 
lachian is to profit from such development, he must promote 
it and oversee it. To do so requires that the people of the 
region be given an option in terms of alternative life 
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styles, and it is the contention of the writer that the 
v/ide gulf now existing between ohe desire for a higher 
standard of living and a life style which poses the major 
barrier to the realization of that desire could best be 
bridged by enlarging the scale of the rural Appalachian 
and, thus, making that option available to him. The schools 
of rural Appalachia could with a number of modifications in 
philosophy and practice serve as the instriiment whereby 
regional scale is increased. By using the concept of scale 
as described above to analyze the oraditional subculture of 
the region and the educational system so as to determine the 
extent to which both fail to help children obtain the 
knov/ledge, skills, and attitudes necessary to satisfactory 
existence in a large-scale society, and by basing educa- 
tional recommendations on that analysis, the writer feels 
the first steps, toward a relevant educational system for 
rural Appalachia will have been taken. 



CHAPTER III 

EDUCATION IN RURAL APPALACKIA: A RECORD OF FAILURE 
The School as a Potential Change Agent 

V/hile improvement in the social and economic situa- 
tion in rural Appalachia is obvioasly dependent upon many 
factors, it has become increasingly apparent that investment 
in human resources represents one of the majo" prerequisites 
of a successful developmental program for the region, 
without a widespread commitment to change among the people 
and institutions, and without capable regional leadership, 
there is little hope of either initiating or r,aintaining 
significant de\relopmental programs. However, the expansion 
of human resources in rural Appalachia poses a forrrddable 
challenge due to the inevitability of clashes between the 
values and beliefs of the traditional subculture and the 
changes in life style necessary for social and econoirdc 
improvement . 

V/hile some observers of the region feel that rising 
economic desires and expec-cations are providing some 
motivation in the direction of change, it is necessary to 
realize that these feelings have not been accompanied by 
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a recognition of, much less a commitment to, the concomitant 
changes in life styles which are required if regional 
c'evelopment is to be achieved and expectations satisfied."'' 
Thus, the problem of human resource development in rural 
Appalachia is not an easy one to solve, for it necessitates 
the difficult task of modifying those cultural traits which 
are not compatible with the realities of existence in a 
complex interdependent society. Chapter II of this study 
described this process of social transition v/hich Appalachia 
must undergo if development is to take place in terms lT 
movement from a small scale society to a large scale 
society. It was also suggested that the wide gulf between 
the growing desire for a higher standard of living and a 
life style which poses the major barrier to the realization 
of such desires could best be bridged by enlarging the scale 
of the rural Appalachian. However, questions remain as to 
"lOW an increase in scale among the population might best be 
promottsd. 

The initial, and perhaps most important, problem to 
be dea?_t with involves creating the willingnes.-^^ to accept a 
somevhat different life style. Donohew and ParKer, in their 
study of change efforts in Appalachia, have discussed tv/o 
conflicting theories concerning the p^'oper approach to the 
problem of motivating people to change their way of life. 



Chapter I, pp. 29-30. 
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The communication thesis, supported by the works of 
Everett M. Rogers and Daniel Lemer, argues that social 
change is best promoted by the diffusion of new ideas and 
information concerning alternative life styles. In this 
way vhe desire to behave in new ways is stimulated as is 
the recognition of the necessity of doing so if desired 
goals are to be attained. However, the communication thesis 
is rejected by James E. Grunig and others who insist that 
the diffusion of new ideas will have no significant effect 
unless changes in the structure of local institutions are 

first initiatea. 

Supporters of both theories can marshall a con- 
siderable amount of evidence to document their contentions 
concerning the initiation of the developmental process. 
Therefore, it would seem that a rapid and extensive process 
of development would best be accomplished by simultaneous 
changes in the thinking of the populace ard the institu- 
tional structure of the region. However, desirable as 
coordinated change at both the individual and institutional 
level might be, such thinking igno.-es the realities of the 
situation in Appalachia. The communication thesis assumes 
that the diffusion of new ideas and information about 
alternative life styles will lead to change. ^ success 
of this method, however, 'is dependent upon two factors. 



^Donohew and Parker, pp. 1-2. 
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First, there must be a source or several sources of new 
ideas and information which can succeed in communicating 
with the isolated rural areas. Secondly, the ideas and 
information must influence people to change their behavior 
or at least desire to do so. There are, of course, a number 
of sources of new ideas and information in rural Appalachia 
although they are certainly not so nmerous as the sources 
one would find elsewhere. The mass media, returning 
migrants, tourists, and a variety of agencies such as the 
Community Action Program, Vista, the Appalachian Volunteers, 
the Extension Service, and several poverty programs all 
serve as purveyors of information and ideas. While it would 
be ridiculous to deny that these sources of comiTiUni cation 
with the larger society have had an impact on the thinking 
of the rural Appalachian, there is reason to believe that 
their infPuence has not been as great as one might expect. 
The influence of the mass media in rural Appalachia has not 
been carefully assessed, but such evidence as does exist 
suggests that its potential as a source of ideas and 
information has not been realized.^ The federal agendas 

^See, for example, Johnson et a,l. , pp. 76-7^; 
Schwartzweller and Brov.Ti, pp. 2-3; Jame^ W. Gladden, 
Community Action in Appalachia . Unit IV: Family Life 
Styles, Social Parti cipat io nT~and Soc io-Culturai Cnange 
IV/ashington: Office of Economic Opportunity, 1968), p. 125; 
Foster G. Mullenax, "Mass Media Use Patterns and interests 
Among V/est Virginia Rural Non-Farm Families of Low Socio- _ 
Economic Status" (Unpublished Master's thesis, V/est Virginia 
University, I96S), pp. 43-47. 
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operating in the region are staffed for the most par \ by- 
outsiders. They operate upon rather than within the local 
normative systcTu. Therefore, they are viewed with suspicion 
and their effectiveness as a source of new ideas is reduced 
considerably.^ The influence of returning migrants and 
tourists is also difficult to assess. Given the innate 
suspicion of outsiders and the fact that few visitors would 
venture into most rural communities for any length of time, 
the impact of tourism is probably not very great. Returning 
migrants, on the other hand, might very well have a signifi- 
cant impact on those v/ith whom they have extensive contact. 
However, that number would be racher limited. 

Considering the situation described above, it would 
appear that the communication thesis cannot provide a 
workable solution to the problem of initiating change in 
rural Appalachia unless an influential source of information 
and ideas which is capable of extensive contact \dth the 
people can be established. V/hile the informational sou^-^ces 
now existing may succeed over a long period of time, in 
conjunction with other factors, in helping to stimulate a 
limited amount of change regional thought, the standard 
of living in rural Appalachia will have continued to lose 
more and more ground in its struggle to keep the larger 
American society in sight. ... . . 



^Schwartzweller and Brown, p. 4* 
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A realistic appraisal of the plight of Appalachia 
also forces one to recognize that there is little hope for 
developmental leadership on the part of regional institu- 
tions. Schwartzweller and Brown have corxuluded on the basis 
of their study of the political, economic, and religious 
institutions of rural Appalachia that they are totally 
incapable of promoting change in the region. ^ Given the 
extremely conservative nature of these institutions it is 
probably unreasonable to expect any significant changes in 
their structure in the foreseeable future. Therefore, 
reliance upon the theory that institutional change must 
preceed change on the individual level would eliminate hope 
for Appalachian development for some time to come. 

Despite the necessity of rejecting a total reliance 
upon either the communication or the institutional theses, 
or both, the possibility of altering these methods to fit 
the situation in rural Appalachia seems to offer the most 
realistic approach to the problem of motivating regional 
change. Having surveyed the Appalachian scene and assessed 
the complexities of the relationships between the social, 
economic, and cultural problems of the regi^m, it appears 
to the writer that the educational system o.T^rs the most 
feasible and acceptable means of both moti^-vacing a desire 
for change and providing the skills and abilities necessary 

^Ibid. , p. ?♦ 
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to achieve developmental success. The educational system 
provides a means of coramiini eating new ideas and information 
to large numbers of people; it is an accepted local insti- 
tution, and even though the rural school is admittedly 
conservative it is probably more susceptible to change than 
any other local institution. Although the schools of the 
region are badly in need of improvement, it is necessary to 
recognize that there is far more communication and linkage 
between the rural Appalachian school and its urban counter- 
parts than is true of the religious, economic, and political 
institutions of the region. Brown and Schwartzweller are no 
doubt correct in asserting that the school is the only insti- 
tution operating within rural Appalachia which is capable 
of serving as an effective cultural bridge to the larger 
American society.^ Despite the indifference or outright 
opposition to change which prevails in much of Appalachia, 
the school does not reflect this attitude to such a marked 
degree as other institutions primarily because the influence 
of community attitudes is partially negated by the following 
factors: teachers and administrators have generally been 
influenced to some degree by the norms of the larger 
society, textbooks and other instructional materials 
introduce alien concepts and values, and state regulations 
concerning school organization and procedures also reflect 



'Ibid. 
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the standards of the larger society. In addition, as 
increasing numbers of rural Appalachian parents become 
convinced of the necessity of an education for their 
children, community sanction is bestowed upon the school 
thus resulting in an increase in its holding power and 
prestige. Even though the rural school suffers from 
numerous defects and continues to reflect community values 
and norms, it represents the most influential link between 
the larger society and rural Appalachia, and as such it has 
a great deal of potential in terms of the diffusion of new 
ideas, information, skills, and attitudes aimed at the 
development of the large scale individual and ultimately 
a large scale society. 

It should be noted that the writer contention 
that the educational system offers the most feasible and 
acceptable means of stimulating -development in rural 
Appalachia is based primarily on the realities of existing 
circumstances in the region rather than on a naive faith in 
the present capacity of the school to promote needed change. 
However, realism also dictates the recognition of several 
factors related to education in the region which necessitate 
the addition of certain qualifications to the position of 
the author. First, it is necessary to recognize that the 
rural Appalachian school as it is presently organized and 
operated is incapable of promoting meaningful change in the 
region. The present effectiveness of the rural school as a 



change agent derives primarily from factors over which the 
local community and its educators have little control such 
as state requirements concerning school organization, 
attendance, and staff certification; the necessity of using 
instructional materials which convey beliefs and values 
which differ from those of the local community; and an 
economy which literally forces parents to see the value of 
an education for their children, at least in economic terms. 
However, few rural schools in Appalachia make a conscious 
effort to move toward their potential level of effectiveness 
as a change agent by implementing programs and practices 
which would supplement the factors mentioned above. 

The second qualification of the writer's position 
follows naturally from the first. Given the inability of 
the rural school as presently constituted to realize its 
potential as a change agent, it is obvious that modifica- 
tions in the educational system are necessary if improvement 
is to b)e forthcoming. Changing the structure and direction 
of a conservative institution such as the rural school would 
not be easy, but neither does it seem impossible. While it 
is not within the purview of this study to discuss how such 
change should be implemented, nevertheless it can be noted 
that the rural school is part of a larger institutional 
structure, the state educational system, which is governed 
tr a large extent by persons in the urban areas. Therefore, 
it does not seem unreasonable to assert that structural and 
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operational changes which are necessary in the rural school 
could be implemented if state educational officials so 
desired. The imposition of educational change by decree 
might not be necessary if local schools simply comply with 
suggestions made by state education officials. However, in 
the event that orders rather than suggestions become 
necessary, it should be remembered that such action is not 
unprecedented,''' nor is it entirely unethical given the 
desire on the part of many Appalachians to achieve a higher 
standard of living. In all probability much of the 
opposition to change which might occur would emanate from 
entrenched school officials rather than the patrons of the 
school. 

No -worthwhile suggestions concerning either the role 
that the rural Appalachian school might play in regional 
development or the educational changes required if the 
school is to play such a role will be forthcoming unless 
they are based on adequate data which is relevant to the 
Appalachian subculture and to the school which serves the 
region's children. Therefore, the remainder of this chapter 
will be devoted to a survey of the educational system in 
ruial Appalachia in order that its present capacity to 
increase individual and regional scale might be assessed. 

'''For example school desegregation and the abolition 
of religious exercises in the schools are compulsory rather 
than voluntary. 
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Following a similar survey of the "..'•aditional Appalachian 
subculture in the succeeding chapter, relationships between 
the social and economic malaise of the region, the sub- 
culture, and the shortcomings of the educational system will 
be explored. Only then will it be possible to Suggest the 
specific considerations which must serve as the basis for 
educational change which is directed toward the enlargement 
of scale and thus regional development. 

Evidence of Prolong:ed Educational Failure 
and Neg:leci: 

Although it is possible to observe some advantages 
associated mth the rural schools of Appalachia, they are 
far outnumbered by disadvantages. A limited amount of 
progress has been made in improving the overall educational 
status of the region, but statistics indicate that such 
progress is extremely slow and that it has failed to offset 
to any great degree decades of neglect.^ The schools of 
the region, with few exceptions, have simply failed 
throughout the years to provide the people of Appalachia 
with the skills and attitudes necessary to the development 
of a society which is compatible with life in the modern 
world. While it would be unfair to blame the Appalachian 
dilemma entirely on the educational system, particularly in 
view of the. barriers to educational excellence which derive 



Bill Peterson, "Discrimination in the Hill 
Country," Southern Educational Report , IV (March, 1969), 5-9* 



from the cxiltural tradition, the fact remains that the 
schools have not only failed to assume the responsibility 
of combatting the problems of Appalachia, but they have all 
too often become an integral part of those problems by 
contributing to the perpetuation of cultural traits which 
are largely responsible for the malaise of the region. 
Most rural schools not only neglect to develop their 
potential as a change agent, but they negate their existing 
potential by continuing to defend policies and practices 
which are obviously detrimental to change. Despite the 
numerous problems which the schools of the region must 
surmount, ±z is difficult to excuse their reluctance to 
Changs given the poor results of their efforts. 

The insp.fficiency of past educational efforts in 
Appalachia is made all too apparent by a survey of 
statistics relating to the area. The I960 census shov/ed 
that nearly 12 per cent of the people twenty- five years or 
older in Appalachia have less than a fifth grade education. 
Only 32 per cent of that age group have completed high 

Q 

school. These figures are disturbing enough, but if one 
investigates statistics from fche most isolated rural areas, 
such as Central Appalachia, they prove to be even more 
appalling. A study of 324 families in seven Eastern 
Kentucky counties indicated that the median grade completed 



■^President's Appalachian Regional Commission, 
Appalachia , p. 5* 
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by the head of the household was six.-'-^ Pearsall's study of 
a Tennessee mountain community revealed that not a single 
adult had attended high school, and that only three adults 
had gone as far as the seventh grade. Gazaway found the 
median grade completed by the adults of a community in 
Eastern Kentucky to be two."^^ Naturally the figures for 
college graduates are also low. The lack of trained 
leadership in much of rural Appalachia can be partially 
explained by the fact that only one out of every ten 
graduates of the regio/. ^s high schools is now entering 
college. Only 5 per cent of the population twenty- five 
years or older are college graduates ."^^ It seems safe to 
assume that few of the college graduates live in the rural 
areas of the region. 

The high rate of illiteracy in Appalachia is another 
indication of the failure of past educational efforts. In 
i960 the region accounted for almost half of the nation's 
functionally illiterate people. This figure is tremendous 

■^^Johnson et al . , p. 9. 
■"■■^Pearsall, p. 146. 

■'•^ena Gazaway, The Longest Mile (Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Co., inc. , 1969) , p. 90. 

13 

James Brans come, "The Crisis of Appalachian 
Youth." Appalachia II (May, 1969), 16. 

^^"Educational Problems," Appalachia I (April, 
1966), 22. 
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when one realizes that only 10 per cent of the national 
population lives in Appalachian According to the 
Appalachian Regional Commission's Education Advisory Com- 
mittee more than 25 per cent of the population of two 
Appalachian states is functionally illiterate. Again it 
is necessary to keep in mind that the bulk of the illiterate 
population is probably rural in origin. 

The Perpetuation of Past Failures 



Evidence of the shortcomings of past educational 
efforts in the region is abundant; so too is evidence that 
the failures of the past are being perpetuated. More 
Appalachian students fall below the national norm on a 
variety of achievement tests than are above it."^'^ Results 
from the National Merit Scholarship test also indicate the 
deficiencies in Appalachian education. A study by the 
University of Kentucky found high school graduates in Harlan 
County, Kentucky to be three years and five months behind 

■^^Barbara Casey, "Early Childhood Education: A 
Priority Need," Appalachia II {November, 196^), 19. 

•^ ^The Appalachian Regional Commission Education 
Advisory Committee Interim Report , p. 7. 

^ ^Appalachia I (April, 196g) , 22. 
Id 

"^Garth Magnum, "Manpower Implications of the 
Appalachian Regional Programs," Manpower Development in 
Appalachia: An Approach to Unemployment , ed. Frederick A. 
Zeller and Robert W. Miller (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Publishers, 196^), pp. 52-53. 
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their average counterparts in schools outside the region, ^ 
A similar study in the schools of Letcher County, Kentucky 
revealed that I66I, or almost one-fourth, of the students 

on 

suffered from significant educational deficiencies, ^ 
Branscome states that standardized tests show that the IQ^s 
of Appalachian school children have been gradually declining 
from one-fourth to one-half point annually for thirteen 
years . ^"^ 

Further evidence of the inadequacy of regional 
educational services is offered by the extremely large 
number of Appalachian youth who fail the Selective Service 
general mental tests which are considered to require the 
equivalent of a seventh grade education for passage. In 
1964 the rate of failure for Appalachian youth was 35 per 
cent as compared to the national average of 27.6 per cent. 
The failure rate for the region would probably be much 
higher than indicated because the figures above are based 
on state results rather than on results drawn from the 
Appalachian portion of each state. Cxadill has further 
added to the indictment of Appalachian education cited above 
by pointing out that it is not unusual for high school 

^^Caudill, p. 372. 

^^Bill Peterson, "Letcher County Is Trying," 
Southern Education Report IV (October, 196S) , 25. 

^-••Branscome, Appalachia II (May, 1969), I6. 

^^Mangum, p. 52. 
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graduates from the region to fail Selective Service tests 

23 

because they are fimctional illiterates. 

In addition to its many other deficiencies, and, 
perhaps, largely because of them, the holding power of the 
Appalachian school is very weak. Although the dropout 
problem is one of increasing concern throughout the nation, 
the estimated national average of 36.2 per cent cannot 
compare with the loss rate in Appalachian Approximately 
65 per cent of the region ^s students do not finish high 
school. Branscome estimates that of the rural dropouts less 
than 40 per cent complete the tenth grade. He also points 
out that xn parts of the region the loss rate has soared to 
71 per cent.^^ 

The data utilized thus far to document both the past 
and present failure of the schools of Appalachia have 
applied for the most part to the region as a whole. 
Although the focus of this study is on rural Appalachia, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, in most cases to isolate 
data on the rural school system from that which pertains to 
the entire region. However, given the fact that it is 
generally accepted among observers of the region that 
conditions in the rural schools are far inferior to those 
in the urban areas, it seems safe to assert that the data 



23caudill, p. 337. 

^^Branscome, Ap palachia (May, I969), I6. 
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which has been cited in this chapter probably falls short of 
describing the failure of the rural school, particularly in 
Central Appalachia. 

The "Ambivalent Attitude of the Rural 
Appalachian Toward Education 

If such obvious differences exist between the 
quality of education in rural Appalachia and that of the 
rest of the nation, and if educational inadequacy is 
partially responsible for the plight of the region, why then 
have the people not demanded improvement? The answer to 
that question involves gaining an understanding of the rural 
Appalachian's ambivalent attitude toward education. There 
are several studies which support the contention that 
Appalachians generally value education. Ford found this to 
be true among large numbers of people even in the rural 
areas. V/eller supports this contention, ^6 as do studies 
by Johnson, ^'^ Schrag,^^ and Pavlick.^^ However, two ■ of 
these works also emphasize the fact that the recognition of 

2^Ford, p. 17. 
2^ell er, p. lOS. 

Johns on et^ al. , p. 1^. 

^^Peter Schrag, "The School and Politics," 
Appalachian Review I (Fall, 1966), 9. 

^^Anthony L. Pavlick, Toward So lyinP^ the Low-Incore 
Problem of Small Farmers in the Appalachian Area jMo r gan - 
tovm, West Virginda: Agricultural Experiment Station, West 
Virginia University, 19oA.) , p. 45. 
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the value of education is often offset by other factors 
which tend to li ;x depth of commitment to education 
that is necessary to improve the schools of the region. 
Weller feels the Appalachian's paradoxical attitude toward 
education can be explained in terms of the conflict between 
the growing awareness among parents of the need for educa- 
tion and the equally strong fear that it will contribute 
to the destruction of the closely knit mountain family and 
reference group. Schrag concludes that the lack of com- 
mitment to educational improvement results primarily from 
the fact that the average mountaineer has no way of knowing 
what effective education is or how it can be achieved. 
Before such commitment will develop, "Che rural Appalachian 
will have to understand that educational excellence involves 

on 

more than training for mountain life.^ 

While a considerable amount of evidence can be cited 

to support the view that Appalachians do value education, 

there are a; o several studies which indicate that this is 

not true of all rural people in the region. Stephenson 

found several people, including parents of school-age 

children, in a rural community in the Appalachian portion of 

32 

North Carolina who rejected the value of education. A 
^%eller, pp. lOS-109- 

^''■Schrag, Appalachian Review I (Fall, 1969), 9-10. 
^^Stephenson, pp. 1S3--1S5. 
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similar situation involving an even larger proportion of the 
local population is described in Matthev/s ' study of a 
community in Appalachian Tennessee,^^ Coles ^ research in 
the region also indicates a lack of concern for education 
among some rural residents. 

Existent data, therefore, presents conflicting 
evidence concerning tho extent to which rural Appalachians 
value education. While a definite conclusion cannot be 
reached on the basis of such evidence, a plausible explana- 
tion for the evidential conflict is offered by Nelsen. In 
an attempt io explain the ambivalence which previous studies 
had revealed in the attitude of Appalachians toward educa- 
tion, Nelsen hypothesised that many rural residents 
vocalized attitudes which v;ere not consistent with their 
actions. On the basis of a two year study conducted in West 
Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and North Carolina, 
he concluded: 

The data support the hypothesis that, v/hile 
rural dwellers in Appalachia give lip service to 
the value of education (needed for success), they 
actually have internalized the value of education 
to a lesser amount than have the urban or 
metropolitan residents. Rural dwellers tend to be 
more anomic than do urban or metropolitan dwellers. 
This, in turn, is probably related to the tendency 

^^Elmora M. Matthews, Neig;hbor and Kin: Life in a 
Tennessee Ridge Community (Nashville, Tennessee: Vanderbilt 
University Press, 1965) , pp. 75-7^. 

^^Robert Coles, "Mountain Thinking: It^s Our 
Nothing," Appalachian Review I (Summer, 1966), 17. 
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to use education as a scapegoat to explain their 
lack of success. Since education is valued by 
the larger society and emphasized as necessary 
for success; and since the local dweller feels 
left out by the larger society, he can blame lack 
of success upon his lack of education. 

Whether or not one accepts the contention that rural 

Appalachians value education, the evidence indicates that a 

commitment to educational excellence does not exist among 

many rural dwellers in the region. The factors cited by 

Weller, Schrag, and Nelsen suggest why the ambivalent 

attitude toward education exists in rural Appalachia and 

indicate several reasons for the absence of a widespread 

demand for educational improvement despite the obvious 

shortcomings of the existing system. 

Lack of Financial Support 

As one would expect on the basis of the foregoing 
discussion, community and regional financial support of the 
school system is not adequate. This not only results from 
the economic plight of the region, but also from the lack of 
a strong commitment to educational excellence and the belief 
that the schools are doing an adequate job. Graff and 
Anderson point out that a majority of Appalachians are 
satisfied with what they consider to be a good educational 

^^Hart M. Nelsen, "The Internalization of Education 
as a Value in Rural Appalachian Culture: Myth or Reality?" 
Business and Economic Problems in Appalachia I (August, 
1968), 14-15. , 
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program. Plunkett's Eastern Kentucky study indicates that 

this attitude is prevalent not only among the average 

citizens of the area, but more importantly, it is also 

widely held by the best educated members of the population: 

Most of the mountain elites were decidedly 
uncritical and strongly defensive of local schools 
and generally the strength of this- def ensiveness 
bore an inverse relation to objective evidence 
concerning the quality of the school personnel and 
the achievement of pupils. 

The most emphatic in their insistence that local 
schools were doing a good job were the bankers, the 
Baptist clergy, and the manufacturing entrepreneurs 
. ; . .The mixture of loyalties, frustration, and 
limited knowledge reflected in these responses 
illuminate ... the weakness and ambivalence of 
support in the mountain areas. . . 

Although part of the responsibility for the lack of 
financial support afforded the educational system can be 
attributed to regional attitudes, it is also true that the 
inadequate tax base which is characteristic of the region, 
particularly the underdeveloped rural areas, contributes 
heavily to the problem. The low per capita income of 
Appalachia seriously limits income and sales tax 



5^0rin B. Graff, "The Needs of Education," The 
So uthern Appalachian Region: A Survey , ed. Thomas ^ord 
(Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky Press , 1952 j , 
p. 1^9 and Margaret Anderson, "Education m Appalachia: 
Past Failures and Future Prospects," Journal of Marriage and 
the Family IXVI (November, 19o4) , 445- 

^'^Mary J. Bowman and H, Dudley Plunkett, Communica- 
tion and Moun tain Development: A Summa ry Report of Two East 
totirHkFSt"udies (Washington: U.b. Department of uomerce. 
Economic Development Administration, 19d9; , p. loo« 



1 '^'^ 
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collections. Property throughout riost of zhe region is 
assessed at a very low rate and therefore produces little 
revenue. Thus, the major sources of financial support for 
education are quite limited. Dykes also found that those 
parts of Appalachia which were most capable of providing 
adequate financial support for their schools were quite 
often contributing a smaller percentage to education than 
the poorer sections of the region.^ ^ 

The schools themselves are partially responsible for 
their ovm financial plight in that they are both contribu- 
tors and participants in the vicious cr^cle of poverty that 
holds so tenaciously to Appalachia: 

. . . the institutions of the Region, geared to an 
economy of poverty, not only have failed to solve 
the problems of poverty, but have often contributed 
to their perpetuation. The schools, for example, 
have failed to provide the youth v/ith the knowledge 
and skills required for high income employment, 
thus severely restricting the development of an 
economy which could support better schools. 

Even a brief survey of statistics concerning educa- 
tional expenditures in Appalachia is sufficient to reflect 
the inability and/or unwillingness of the region to provide 



^^President's Appalachian Regional Commission, 
Appalachia , p. 10. 

^^Archie R. Dykes, "A Study of Public School Finance 
in the Southern Appalachian Region" (unpublished Ed.D. 
dissertation. University of Tennessee 1959). 

^^Rupert Vance, "The Region's Future: A National 
Challenge," The Southern ApT)alachian Region: A Survey , ed. 
Thomas R. Ford (Lexington, Kentucky: University of 
Kentucky Press, I962), p. 29&. 
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the finances necessary for an effective school system. In 
i960 the average local government expenditure per pupil in 
Appalachia v/as nearly one-third less than the national 
average. This was true despite the fact that local govern- 
ments in the region allocated 55 per cent of their budgeos 
to education. Although recent figures are noo available 
on the annual expenditure per pupil in average daily 
membership for the Appalachian region, it is possible to 
estimate the approximate amount by utilizing figures from 
West Virginia which is the only state located entirely 
within the region. In I969 the annual expenditure per pupil 
in Vv'est Virginia was $593 as compared to the national 
average of $741. Hov;ever, the average for the region as a 
whole v;as no doubt somewhat lower than $593 > particularly 
in Central and Southern Appalachia, for each of the stages 
v/hich lie within these subregions spent less money per pupil 
than West Virginia with the lone exception of Virginia.^ 

Inadequate Educational Facilities 

The lack of adequate finances is naturally reflected 
in poor educational facilities. While miany of the urban 
school districts have not fared too badly in this respect, 

^"''Donohev/ and Parker, p. 4. 

^^U.S., Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, National Center for Educational Statistics, Fall 
1969 Statistics of Public Schools. Advance Report 
(Washington: U.S. Office of Education, 1970), p. 5. 
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the same carxnot be said of rural facilities. The Educa- 
tional Advisory Committee of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission has also indicated that poor management practices 
as well as insufficient funds are partially responsible for 
inadequate facilities: 

As in most areas of public investment, there is 
no provision for amortizaoion of building costs over 
a period of time and no depreciation of facilities 
and equipment. Few states keep up-to-date records 
concerning the condition of school facili"cies ana 
few general standards of facility main>:enance and 
minim-om requirements exis^ other than the normal 
health and safety requirements.^-^ 

A recent survey indicated that a considerable number 
of Appalachian teachers felt that the educational facilities 
and materials shown in Table 1 are either inadequate or 
lacking entirely in their schools. 

The number of one and two room schools in Appalachia 
far surpasses that in any comparable area of the nation. As 
of 1967 there are still 1,046 such schools in the region. 
Though all are not extremely inadequate, the majority are. 
Most of these rural schools fit the following description by 

Peter Schrag: 

Many are built of wooden slats, though some 
have been replaced since World War II with cinaer 
block structures— usually because "the old school 

^^ The Appalachian Regional C ommission Education 
Advisory Committee Interim Report , p. 13. 

^%incent P. Skinner, "Mountaineers Aren't Really 
Illiterate," Southern Education Report III (July/ August , 
1967),' 1^. 
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TABLE 1 

PERCENTAGE 0? APPALACHIAN TEACHEIIS INDICATING 
THAT VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL FAClLlTiES AND 
MATERIALS VSRE EITHER INADEQUATE OR 
NON-EXISTENT IN THEIR SCHOOLS* 



Facilities and Materials 



Percentage of 
Teachers 



Auditorium ' 

Science Equipment 

Recreation space and facilities 

Science laboratory 

Language laboratory 

Health facilities 

Audio-visual material .... 

Electrical outlets 

Audio-visual equipment .... 
Library (physical setting only) 

Library materials 

Lunch room 

Toilet facilities 

Ventilation 

Classroom size 



57 
52 
51 
50 

50 
4^ 

47 
47 
45 
44 
43 
42 
37 
37 
34 



No. 12: 



*The Appalachian Regional Commission Resear ch Reiport 
Teache rs in Appalachia (Washington: Appalachian 
1970), p. 7. 
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burned down." The pot bellied stove and the 
outdoor privy are the only standard pieces of 
equipment. A miscellany of old desks, benches, 
tables, and chairs comprise the furniture; 
decorations come from old magazines and 
calendars .^5 

In some cases the consolidated rural school is not 

much better than the one and two room schools as is 

indicated by the experience of a junior high teacher in 

southern I'Jest Virginia: 

Her school building has rats in the basement, 
the heat works only sometimes, the water taps are 
temperamental, and shattered windov;s are left 
unrepaired for at least a month. In her crowded 
general math class, several oi the 45 pupils are 
forced to sit in the v7indov;sills , unless others 
are absent. She thinks the algebra textbook is 
too difficult, but she Ppi^ld only get 40 review 
books for 100 students. 



Profile of the Rural Appalachian School 



The schools of rural Appalachia suffer from a niomber 
of other inadequacies in addition to those which stem from 
limited financial support and poor facilities. In miany ways 
the nonfinancial problems are the most damaging in terms of 
the school's failure to become an effective force in the 
development of large scale individuals. 



^^Peter Schrag. "The Schools of Appalachia," 
Saturday Review XL VII (May 15, 1965), 70. 

^^Suzanne Crowell, "They Stayed," American Education 
V (August/September, 1969), 23. 
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A Closed System 

Foremost among the barriers to change which are 
inherent in the existing educational system is the fact that 
the rural school is a "closed" rather than an "open" insti- 
tution. This is, of course, a natural result of the school 
being a part of, and, therefore, reflecting a "closed" 
social system. The school is "closed" in the sense that it 
is staffed for the most part by natives of the community or 
region who generally adhere closely to local values and 
beliefs while making little, if any, attempt to expose 
students to the patterns of existence which prevail in the 
larger American society. It both reflects and perpetuates 
the Appalachian status quo rather than concerning itself 
with the development of a program which is designed to deal 
with the problems of the people it serves. As Ogletree has 
stated, "Appalachian schools have been unable to, or even 
unconcerned with, breaking with the educational ^is^ to move 
toward the ^ ought to be.^"^'^ 

The Curriculum and the Quality 
of Instruction 

The curriculum and instructional practices which 

characterize the typical school in rural Appalachia reflect 

the intellectual inbreeding and apathy which pervade the 

^'^James R. Ogletree, Appalachian Schools — A Case of 
Consistency (Morganto:/n, West Virginia: Office of Research 
and Development, Appalachian Center, West Virginia 
University, 1968), p. 5* 
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entire educational system. Limited facilities and small 
faculties provide an excuse for the lack of a comprehensive 
curriculum, but they do not justify the maintenance of an 
instructional program which is totally irrelevant for most 
rural Appalachian students. Fnile the school must adhere 
as closely as possible to the curriculum regulations 
established by the state, such regulations often have little 
effect upon the nature or the quality of the learning 
experiences which are provided within the framework of state 
requirements. Having visited several rural schools in 
Appalachia, Schrag commented on the quality of the instruc- 
tion he observed there: 

To a visitor in the miountain schools, the 
discourse in the classroom has a kind of 
somnambulistic unreality about it, almost as if 
the participants were playing school or performing 
a little play purporting to represent real educa- 
tion. No one knows his lines well because the 
dialogue is about something far away and not 
understood by the participants: the French 
revolution, or the mechanics of city government 
as described in a civics text, or the economics 
of market capitalism as imagined by the Chamber 
of Commerce in 192S, Textbook cliches abound and 
no one makes much effort to relate them even to 
the limited experiences of the students in the 
class. 

The irrelevance and inflexibility of the curriculum 
is further illustrated by the fact that it is structured to 
a large extent around the antiquated idea that education 



^^Schrag, Appalachian Review I (Fall, 1966), 6-7. 
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means preparation for college and little else.^^ The lack 
of realism in such an attitude becomes even rr^ore appare'^ ■ 
when one realizes that only one out of ten high school 
graduates in the region enters a college or university. ^0 
Not only is it a tragedy that educational programs in the 
rural schools are primarily appropriate for college prepara- 
tion, but the tragedy is compounded by the fact that the 
schools fall in their mission of providing adequate prepara- 
tion for those who do attend college. Such vocational 
offerings as do exist of^en provide training for declining 

occupations .^^ 

It is rather obvious, given existing educational 
conditions in the region, that the schools have done little 
to affect those changes v/hich are necessary to develop a 
curriculum which is capable of meeting the social, economic, 
and cultural needs of children who will find it necessary to 
participate in tomorrow's world. In fact there is little 
evidence to indicate that the educational system is either 
capable or willing to produce such change from within. 
Systematic curriculum development activities are practically 
non-existent. There are few curriculum supervisors, and 

^^Graff, p. 199 and Anderson, Journal of Marriage 
and the Famil/ XIVI (November, 1964), 445- 

^^Branscome, Appalachia II (May, 1969), 16. 

^•'" The Appalachian Reg:ional Commission Education 
Advisory Committee Interim Report , p. 37. 
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many districts have no written policies or procedures. It 
has been estimated that less than 5 per cent of the Appala- 
chian school districts in Kentucky have any curricul -am 
guides other than those supplied by the state department of 
education. The results of such a haphazard and informal 
treatment of curriculum considerations has resulted in the 
development of practices and attitudes such as those 
described below by Ogletree and Carmichael: 

. . . the instructional program has often been that 
of teachers and texobooks with only the teacher 
deciding what to teach and when. 

Many school administrators v/ioh some embarrassmeno 
admit that their instructional program is left to 
chance with only zhe sze.ze approved textbooks and 
course requirements as safeguards that students are 
studying "what they should. "-^-^ 

The curriculum and program of instruction are 
things that "are" rather than things to be "worked 
on." Little is done to provide curricular or 
instructional guidance to the teacher. Even new 
programs initiated ^)t the state level often are 
implemented only with reference to what the local 
citizenry might or might not accept. A major 
portion of administrative attention is devoted to 
management, finances, and the avoidance of 
controversy. 54 

Thus, a static curriculum continues to exist year 
after year without benefit of serious thought on the part 



^^Ogletree, p. 
^^Ibid. , p. 10. 

^^Benjamin E. Carmichael, "Impacts on Education in 
Regional Areas," Educational Leadership XXVI (October, 
196S), IS. 
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of those who are responsible for its operation. An 
unchanging instructional program in the fonn of a lisu of 
irrelevant courses has become both the end and means of 
education in rural Appalachian 

Such a deplorable situation is naturally troubling 
to anyone who is truly concerned with educational 
excellence, but the description of educational irrelevance 
and inflexibility v/hich has been presented above can hardly 
relate in an adequate way the depressing consequences which 
await the Appalachian children who make up the impersonal 
lists of statistics indicating the failure of the rural 
school to touch their lives in a meaningful way. For most 
of these children, the future proiaises to be as bleak as 
that of the generation which preceeded them, and unless 
change occurs rapidly the generation which follows them will 
fare no better. The tragedy of -the educational malaise is 
heightened by the fact that a majority of Appalachian 
children are capable of profiting from a relevant school 
experience that will develop their potential, Vfnile social 
and cultural isolation has naturally imposed limitations 
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upon them—they are of normal intelligence, Although 
those who are responsible for education in rural Appalachia 
are for the most part aware of the intellectual abilities of 
the mountain child, they seem to ignore the ff t that the 
low achievement levels of students and the weak holding 
power of the school are directly related to the failure of 
.the school to provide learning experiences which offset 
rather than perpetuate limitations imposed by the x^radi- 
tional subculture of the region. For a variety of reasons, 
which v/ill be dealt with in a subsequent chapter describing 
the culture of rural Appalachia. mountain children are 
difficult to teach if one relies on traditional methods and 
materials. A large part of this difficulty stems from their 
lack of motivation to learn,^^ Again much of this is 
cultural, but it is also necessary to remember that there 
are very few things around these children which indicate 
that education is worthwhile. Given the needs and the 



^^For studies dealing with the intellectual capa- 
bilities of Appalachian children see Frank Hooper and 
Suzanne Skinto, "Surveying the Appalachian Child," 
Appalachian Advanc e III (March, 1969), 27-29; "Charac- 
teristics of Rural Tennessee School Children," Appalachia 
III (August, 1970), 16; Warner Schaie, The 1965 Head 
Start Psychological Screening Program (Morgantown, West 
Virginia: Human Resources Research institute, West Virginia 
University, 1967), p. 36, 

^^For observations concerning the lack of motivation 
among Appalachian students see Branscome, Appalachia II 
(May. 1969), 16-17; Peterson, Southern Education Report V 
(March, 1969), 3; Weller, pp. 110-11- 



nature of rural Appalachian children, the continued refusal 
of the school to recognize or heed the need for curriculiiin 
reform represents the v/orst feature of the "closed" educa- 
tional system. 

The Professional Staff 

It is felt by many educators that the major variable 
involved in the determination of the quality of an educa- 
tional system is the presence of a capable and dedicated 
staff. Inadequacies in facilities and equipment can 
conceivably be offset by competent administrators and 
teachers who are committed to educational excellence. 
Without unjustly labeling all rural Appalachian educators 
incompetent, existing conditions strongly suggest the 
absence of the type of educational leadership which is 
capable of ensuring a brighter future for the region. 

Administrators in Appalachia are, for the most part, 
natives of the districts which they serve. ^'^ They are not 
very mobile as is indicated by the fact that as of I964 
S6 per cent of the superintendents in Southern Appalachia 
had held only one superintendency. In general, superin- 
tendents throughout . the region tend to be older than their 

^''^Ogletree, p. ^. 

^^Daniel B. Taylor, "An Assessment of the Charac- 
teristics, Education, and Training of Public School 
Superintendents in Southern Appalachia and in West 
Virginia" {unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, West Virginia 
University, 1965), p. 39. 
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counterparts across the nation when they receive their first 
position, 59 r, ,c: their educational preparation is decidedly 
inferior to that received by most superintendents throughout 
the country. On the basis of a study of Appalachian^, 
superintendents Taylor concluded that "the average superin- 
tendent in Southern Appalachia or in West Virginia does not 
bring to his position the kinds of educational experiences 
deemed essential to the grov;i:h and fulfillment of the 
educational enterprise that today's leaders in education and 
public administrators recorcr^end. " 

The local orientation of school administrators and 
their inferior preparation does much to prevent them from 
exerting any influence in the direction of educational 
change. Many superintendents and principals have become 
guardians of the "closed" system they oversee, and their 
decisions are generally consistent with local cultural 
values rather than obvious needs, even in those, cases where 
sound professional judgment would dictate otherwise. Nor 
is it likely that such conservative attitudes will be offset 
to any great extent by the impact of educational develop- 
ments elsewhere, for as Ogletree has pointed out, few 
Appalachian administrators attend national or even regional 



59 



Ibid. 



^ ^Ibid . , pp. 47-49. 
%bid . . p. 96.' 
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professional meetings. ^v^is lack of concern for new ideas 
and opinions relevant to educational change is also apparent 
in the reading habits of regional administrators. Taylor 
found that periodicals which often emphasize current educa- 
tional ideas such as Saturday Review . New York Tiir.es 
Magazine , Harpers . Atlantic Monthly , The American Scholar , 
and The New Republic were rarely, if ever, read by Appa- 
lachian superintendents .^5 

In addition to the fact that most administrators 
provide little leadership in terms of stimulating needed 
changes, many of them seem to be incapable of even main- 
taining the present level of educational development. 
Instead they operate in a manner which can only contribute 
to further deterioration within the system. Incompetent 
teachers are rarely fired iinless they also happen to be the 
target of community criticism, problems are discussed in 
meeting after meeting but no action is taken, and long range 
planning remains an unknown concept. 

\Ih±le the problems cited above present serious 
barriers to educational improvement, none of them produces 
results as detrimental as those. which derive from the 

^^Ogletree, p. 

^^Taylor, p. B2. 
^^Ogletree, p. 9. 
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unfortunate mixture of politics and education which pervade 
the school system in Appalachia.^^ For decades the rural 
school has represented not only an educational institution 
"out a political institution as well. In some school 
districts the local superintendent is elected while in 
others he is appointed by an elected board of education. 
However, despite the method by which he is chosen, he often 
becomes a political figure. The economic conditions of the 
region and the political nature of the educational leader- 
ship structure have resulted in the schools becoming the 
foundation of a vast local patronage system with the 
superintendent as its overlord. 

Schools mean jobs for teachers, clerks, janitors, 
bus drivers, and lunchroom employees. In a region where 
kinship and political loyalties overshadow the abstractions 
of political and educational ethics, the . superintendent 



^^For a thorough description of a typical example of 
the influence of politics on education in Appalachia see 
Carter County, Kentuckv: A Stud/ of an Unconscionable 
Combination of Politics and Education . A Report Prepared by 
the National Commission on Professional Rights and Eesponoi- 
bilities of the National Education Association of the Unitea 
States and the Kentucky Education Association (V/ashington : 
National Education Association, 1963). Other studies whicn 
note the unfortunate relationship between politics and 
education in the region include Graff, p. 190; Bowman and 
Plunkett, p. 165; Caudill, pp. 336-37; Ogletree, pp. 8-9; 
Schrag, Appalachian Review I (Fall, 1966). 7-10; Peterson, 
Southern Education Report IV (March, 1969), 4; W. V/arren 
Haynes and Mary J. Bov/man, Resources and People in East 
Kentuckv (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1963 J, 
pp. 279-^0. 
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often takes advantage of the econordc situation and main- 

tains his power by virtue of his control over contracts for 

insurance, fuel, supplies, buses, and construction, as well 

as employment within the system. Therefore, teachers and 

other employees are often hired because they are trusted 

friends or relatives or for the number of votes they can 

deliver rather than on the basis of oheir qualifications, 

and scarce educational funds are utilized as political 

rewards rather than in the manner which is best calculated 

66 

to bring about improvement in the classroom* 

Political dynasties are built by superintendents in 

many areas throughout Appalachia. Schrag has described an 

example which serves to typify a situation that exists in 

all too many Appalachian school systems: 

In Breathitt County, for example, Mrs. Marie Turner 
has been superintendent: of schools since 1931; her 
husband held the office for six years before, and 
several in-la^^^s controlled i"c before that. The 
Turners own the building in which the Board of 
Education is loca-oed, and they take rent from the 
Board. According to T:he Lexin5:ton Leader > which 
ran a series of articles on school politics in 
Kentucky — with little apparent effect — the 
Turners have profitted from ohe schools' purchase 
of coal, gasoline, and school buses, and from the 
deposit of school funds in local banks. 

Obviously politically-minded school administrators 

who are primarily concerned with self-maintenance are not 



^^Schrag, Saturday Review XLVII (May 15, 1965), 71. 
^7ibid. 
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apt to jeopardize their position by attempting to revolu- 
tionize the school system. To suddenly become a champion of 
school reform would be looked upon as an admission by the 
superintendent that the system over which he presides is 
inadequate in some respects. Such unexpected action would 
also tend to anger those individuals in the community who 
are quite satisfied with things the way they are, par- 
ticularly those who profit in some v/ay from the patronage 
system or the fact that the population remains under- 
educated, apathetic, and open to exploitation. 

Poor educational leadership is, of course, detri- 
mental to any school system, but it proves to be doubly 
harmful in Appalachia v/here future development depends -co a 
very large extent upon the success or failure of efforts 
designed to change the static social and economic equili- 
briixm which characterizes the present. The school, poor as 
it is, seems to be the one local institution which has the 
potential -co aid in this process of change. Unfortunately 
under the present administrative leadership the school often 
serves only to hinder the process. 

Like administrators, most teachers in the schools of 
rural Appalachia are natives of the region, if not the 
community in which they teach. This is not unusual when 
one considers the strong family ties characteristic of 



Ogletree, p. ?• 
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Appalachia, as well as the vadespread nepotism and the 
preference of both school boards and community for "local 
^Oxks" rather than outsiders. 

Not only are most Appalachian teachers brought up 
in the region, but many of them also receive their training 
in regional institutions. Ogletree offers an illustration 
by pointing out that in one Appalachian county ^5 per cent 
of the instructional staff had attended college vdthin a 
seventy-five mile radius of their community and then 
returned home to teach.^^ A recent survey made for the 
Appalachian Regional Commission indicates hovf widespread 
intellectual inbreeding is \iizh±n the ranks of the region's 
teachers : 

Appalachian teachers have typically gained 
their education and experience in Appalachia. 
Eighty-three per cent of them have completed most 
of their high school years in zhe state in v;hich 
they are now teaching. Ninety per cent of those 
with bachelor's degrees received them in one of 
^ the Appalachian states. More than eighty per cent 
of them have spent all of their teaching years in 
the same state. Ninety- two per cent were born m 
one of the Appalachian states.'*^ 

Thus the "closed" system perpetuates itself. New 

ideas are not brought into the school, and there is an 

absence of the intellectual give and take generated by 

different backgrounds and perspectives. Therefore, the 



69ibid. 

'^' ^The Appalachian Regional Commission Research 
Report No. 12: Teachers in Appalachia , p. 4. 
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mind of an Appalachian child is not stimulated or challenged 
by unfamiliar values and beliefs which present alternatives 
to the only cultural tradition he has ever known. 

Teachers in Appalachia also tend to be less well 
prepared than those in other parts of the nation. Approxi- 
mately 7 per cent have three years of college training or 
less. This includes a small nu.-nber who have only a high 
school education. Somewhere betv/een 13 and 21 per cent are 
not iully certified. Fewer than 89 per cent have a 
bachelor's degree, and only 19 per cent hold a master's 
degree. Seventeen per cent of Appalachian teachers have not 
taken a college course within the last three years, 12 per 
cent have not taken such a course in the last six years, and 
13 per cent were last in a college class over ten years ago. 
Almost 24 per cent have never received any type of in- 
service training . 

V/hile degrees, certification, and in-service 
training are no guarantee of teaching excellence, statistics 
related to these factors as they apply to Appalachia do 
suggest that many teachers in the region are probably out of 
touch with, recent educational developments and that there is 
a definite tendency for teacher preparation, like other 
aspects of Appalachian education, to be somewhat inferior 
when compared to the quality of teacher preparation across 
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the nation. The fact that Appalachian teachers are less 
well prepared than others may or may not help explain the 
educational malaise of the region, but it does serve to add 
another variable to the several possibilities already 
discussed. 

The quality of instruction in Appalachia is also 
affected by large numbers of teachers leaving the region. 
Unf ortiinately it is the yo;;ing and better educated teacher 
who tends to migrate, '^^ and this has often resulted in 
vacancies being filled by less qualified people. It has 
been estimated that two-thirds of those trained in Appala- 
chian colleges as teachers leave the region upon gradua- 
tion,'^-^ while 70 per cent of the young teachers in 
Appalachia leave after their first four years in the 
classroom. '^^ The rural schools naturally suffer most in 
this respect. 

Given the poor facilities and low salaries which 
characterize the educational system of Appalachia, the heavy 
teacher migration is not surprising. Although salaries have 
risen considerably in parts of Appalachia during the past 
few years, the average salary in 196^-69 was still only 
$6,900. The average for teachers in small towns and rural 

'^^Ibid., p. ^2. 

'^^Carraichael, Educational Leadership XXVI (October, 
196^), IB. 

'Branscome, Appalachia II (May, 1969), 16. 
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schools was even lower than the regional average* l^Jhen one 
considers that the average salary of teachers in the nation 
as a v/hole was $1,000 greater than in Appalachia, it is easy 
to see why the region has problems in retaining instruc- 
tional personnel. '^^ 

As one might expect on the basis of the foregoing 
discussion, Appalachian teachers do not represent a potent 
force for change. In fact, many of therr. seem to see no 
necessity for any drastic change in the present system; 
those who do perceive the need for widespread improvement 
v/ill often say very little for fear of being banished to a 
one room school where they can cause little trouble. 
Weller has criticized the conservatism of Appalachian 
education by stating that "educators are the ones who are 
most defensive about their present setup. They would rather 
believe that their system is not doing badly, when actually 

they are comparing their system not with the national 

77 

average, but with those in neighboring counties ^ Nor is 
there much hope that lural Appalachian teachers v/ill become 
advocates of change in zhe immediate future, for according 

'^^ The Appalachian Regional Commission Research 
Report No. 12: Teachers in Appalachia , p. 8. 

'^^Schrag, Saturday Review XLVIII (May 15, 1965), 

70-71- 

'^'''jack Weller, "Many Educators Won^t Accept 
Help," Newsfocus: AEL (undated newsletter published by the 
Appalachian Educational Laboratory, Charleston, West 
Virginia) , pp. 10-11. 
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to Plunkett, "if we judge by age-characteristics of the 
present teaching force, prospects for their future improve- 
ments in orientations that would bridge cultural gaps and 
reach out to the wider society are gloomy. "^^^ Thus, 
teachers, like administrators, in the rural schools of ■ 
Appalachia often prove to be a major obstacle to the 
development of an educational system which is capable of 
contributing to regional improvemenT:, 

The Need for a Unique and Innovative Solution 

Just as poverty in Appalachia is a self- perpetuating 
cycle, so too is the poor qualify of education in the 
region. Continued isolation has produced a static cultural 
equilibrium which has crippled the ability and willingness 
of the people to respond effectively to the host of problems 
that ultimately spelled economic disaster for the region. 
The educational system has consistently reflected that 
static equilibrium, and like the culture it has failed to 
adapt to the demands made upon it by the social and economic 
conditions that characterize Appalachia. Not only has the 
educational system failed to adapt successfully, but it has 
perpetuated its failure by isolating itself from new ideas. 
Worse still, it has hidden its failure and ensured the 
continuation of mediocrity by persuading the people of the 



Bowman and Plunkett, p. 16?. 



region that it is doing an adequate job of educating Appa- 
lachian children. One must admit that zhe failure of ^he 
school derives in large part from the fact that it is a 
creature of the "closed" society it serves. However, it is 
also necessary to recognize the hypocrisy involved in the 
schools' pretensions of adequacy when it is failing to 
provide Appalachian children with the skills that mil 
enable them to satisfy the desire for a higher standard of 
living which both they and their parents are beginning to 
believe can be achieved only through education. 

Given the conditions described throughout this 
chapter, it is rather obvious that little can be expected 
from the existing educational system in terms of enlarging 
the scale of rural Appalachians and thus providing them with 
the prerequisites of success in the modern world. The per- 
petuation of the present system of education can only mean 
that those who choose to migrate from the region will con- 
tinue to find life in the larger society difficult at, best, 
and that those who remain behind will continue to lack the 
knowledge and ability to contribute to regional development. 
The preservation of the rural school as it presemsly exists 
means simply the preservation of the Appalachian status quo. 
Carse has described the close relationship between the 
Appalachian school and the status quo by stating: 

In the midst of culture change, institutionalized 
education must prepare to change more significantly 
than its society. For it is the very institution of 
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education that, in many parts of our nation and the 
world, helps to maintain the lack of change. Any 
casual observer of the schools of Eastern Kentucky, 
for instance, will realize irmediately that little 
change will take place in youngsters who spend one, 
eight, or twelve years within their walls. The 
buildings are as uninspiring as are others in ohe 
community. The classrooms are barren. The teachers 
are unimaginative. No wonder that the end product 
is an exact replication of the group of adults that 
walks around outside. For change to take place, the 
schools must represent the larger world as a 
desirable place for the child to enter, not an 
unknown and frightening something beyond the 
mountains 

Thus, it should strike no one as surprising that 
many of those who are concerned with education in rural 
Appalachia find little reason for hoping that minor changes 
and improvements in the educational system will enable it oo 
realize its potential as a cultural bridge to the larger 
society. The educational problems of the region are both 
grave and somewhat unique, for they reflect a unique sub- 
culture. Given the uniqueness and the gravity of these 
problems, io does not appear that they are susceptiole to 
solution by reliance upon the conventional methods of 
promoting educational improvement. The situation has led 
the Education Advisory Committee of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission to note the need for an innovative approach to 
rural education in the region: 



^%illiam Carse ,, "Teacher Education in Culture 
Change," Culture Change, Mental Healtli and Poverty , ed. 
Joseph C. Finney (Lexington, Kentucky: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1969), p. 117. 
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The differences between the family, culture, 
social setting, mores, etc. of the urban and the 
Appalachian youth are demonstrable and significant. 
The educational effects of these differences, 
however, have not been studied. We can only say 
that the character of the "deprived" Appalachian 
probably demands a different system and different 
approach to education, . ♦ . 

One thing is very apparent. The isolation 
from even knowledge of oppor"cunity and the passive 
acceptance of the current state of affairs, coupled 
with limited resources, demands trat the Appalachian 
youth receive a greater amount and variety of 
information than his city counterpart.^*-* 

Benjamin E. Carmichael, the Director of the Appala- 
chian Educational Laboratory, has also emphasized the 
necessity for a different approach oo Appalachian educa- 
tional problems: 

The problem is simply thao major changes in 
education which would affect the region and offer 
a breakthrough in educational practices cannot be 
implemented through the existing s-cructure of 
education using the conventional approaches to 
change and improvement. Regional isolation and 
geographic barriers within the region prec'^ude 
the progress thac is needed immediately. . . ♦ 

. ♦ • Facilities cannot be updated rapidly 
enough. Personnel cannot be trained sufficiently. 
There is not enough receptivity, know-how ; and 
skill to stimulate and employ research findings. 
There is not sufficient time or resources for 
ad^. aate educational development by the grass 
roows approach . . . and conventional approaches 
everywhere are being seriously questioned. 

... We must not expend our resources to do 
Tho^e things which are commonly being done; our 



The Appalachian Regional Commission Education 
Advisory Committee Interim Report , pp. 6-7. 
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aiiTi must T,oz be to patch up education; vro r.ezc. r.oz 
zry to catch up; we must strive zo reconsurucc 
education. ^-^ 

Evidence of "che failure of conven-cional methods zo 
iiaprove education in the region can be seen in rhe l^ck of 
signii- ,ant impact generated by programs vchich have been 
initia"::ed by ohe Elementary and Secondary Educa";:ion Ace. zhe 
.Xeit'hborhood Youth Corps, Head Star'c^ and zhe Teachers 
Corps. Even the innovative-minded Appalachian Educa-::ional 
Laborauory which is a"::temp'cing to utilize the Isteso t-ecn- 
nology as the basis of a revolution in regional education 
has been criticized for failing zo promote appreciable 



progress . 



One mignt also aaa tnat "cne pouen'Cia^ impact o- 
feceral educational programs has Deen offset zo some CLegree 
by the fact that Appalachian school dis"::ric"::s do nou have 
enough money to take full advantage of program^s v/hich 
require matching funds. 

Some educators have promouGd the consolidated school 
v;ith a comprehensive program as a panacea for the region. ^ 
Others see vocational education as the cure for all educa- 
tional ills. Kov/ever, geographic and demograp'nic problems 



^•^Carmichael, Educational Leadershix) XXVI (October, 
196s), 19- 

Peterson, Southern Education Report IV (iViarch, 
1969), 7-9. 

^-^ Ibid . , p. 6. 

^^Graff, pp. 192-193 and Anderson. Journal of 
Marriage and the Family XXVI (Novem.ber, 1964-) > 445* 
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TiC^ke consolidation virtually irr.pcssibie in soma 'octzs of 
Appalachian Iz is also difficult zo persuade r^any rural 
Appalachians to give up ^heir local schools in exchange for 
a consolidaoed one because of the STsrong provincialisr:* zr.az 
s^ill prevails in the region. ^5 More irr/oor^anuly , perhaps , 
several studies indicaoe tha^: some :riOun~ain children, par-- 
•oicularly ^hose fror* the rr.osu isolated areas, suffer 
psychological and err.otional carriage 7;hen forced "co a^uend 
a consolidated school. 

Despite the fact that "che ^.ppalachian ?.egional 
Co.ir.ission is c^locazing a rr.ajority of its educational fundi, 
for "che construction of vocational schools, there are a 
nu:foer of knowledgeable people v;ho ins^sz tha'G occupational 
'c^raining is nou going to solve either the educational 
problems or the inanpov/er developrrienu problerr.s of zhe region^ 
Zeller and Smith, boLh of v;horn are economists at the 
Appalachian Cenr^er of West Virginia University; go so far 
as to state that "vocational technical training in 

^^Anderson, Journal of Marria . ?e and the Family XXVI 
f^/ovember, 1964') ? 445 > cxnd Carolyn Boiarsky, ''Updauing 
Eaucation in Aooalachia," Audi o vi sua 1 I ns u rue ^: i on X-lI 
(December, 1968), 1096. 

Gazaway, p. 221; Menta ] Heal'ch in Ar'-oalachia : 
"P'-obl ems and ?rosT)ecoS in r.he HiehZ.ands , pp. 9-10; David H. 
Looff, ^'The Psychiauric Perspective on Poverty,'* Povercv : 
Udv; Inter discirAinary Persr)ecoives , ed. Thomas Weaver and 
TQvin Magid (San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 1969), 
p» 123. 

^'^"A Look at Vocational Education in Appalachian' 
A'opp.lachia III (August, 1970), 1^8. 



Appalachia is not the ar.sv.-er. -z is cuis-lcnao-e 
an answer. "^^ "hey poinc out that current researcn 
indica::es that a good general education is oy far "che bes-. 
approach oo manpower aeve-opir.en.. . i.ic^r wOx.... u- 
suppor-ced by a number of ooher people both in ohe fie-a oi 

j~ 90 

education and manpower development. 

The failure of conventional methods so often 
utilized to improve the educational system of rural ^-?p£- 
lachia can be traced in large par'c ^o the fact ^ha^ p_anncrc 
take in-co accouno "che cultural faccors wnic:. 



m. to 



arc -orimarily responsible for ::he ir.adecuacies of "cne sys-ccm. 
•Too many program.s have been im.plemenoed in Appalachian 
schools sim.ply because they worked elsex/nere; ye:: Appa- 
lachians educational problems do not generally soem from -.ne 
same set of circumistances that created ^hose faced by ooher 

school systems . 

Nor has ::here been an atter.pt to im.plement im.prove- 
raent efforts which concen::rate on enlarging the scale of 



^^Frederick A. Zeller and v/il J._Sr.ith, /'I/.anpower 
Problems in Aopalachia " The Journal of J -^ous-rxai ^.ros 
Education mx (March/April, 1970), ?. 

^ %bid ., pp. 31-34. 

^^A nurr;oer of articles which support "chis posi::ion 
can be found in Frederick A. Zeller and "Ooer". A.j^iii.er _ 
(eds.), Kant)Ower Dev-^loisment m K^-pa la c-^: ^. .....rOc--... 

r. -".ni o^m.ev.l ( N ew York : Frederick A. Praeger, Puo±-.s.^.fero , 
"^;X^rri?^T The Journal of Industrial Av-ts education 
( /.arch/A pril, 1970). 
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oouclor.to at all four levels. Xc:L.t exlszir.^ prograr;.s have 
beeA airbed ar iiTiprovemer^ts only on z:.e tc;cr/nological and 
culvaral levels, v/hile ignoring "che sociological and 
psychological limitations of rural studenus. vJhile such 
•oro':rarr.s are a decided irr,prover.en-o over ruany of ohe "cradi-- 
uional approaches "Co education and "^hus rr.ay open 'one aoor 
'CO ;.:odernity; they are generally incapable of providing 
s-cudents v/ith all of the skills and attitudes necessary 
^i'v:hcr zo prorup"^ therr; zo cross uhe "chreshold or zo enac^e 
*Ghc::. to experience a sraooth oransi^ion if ohey should aecice 
'GO par'cicipa'ce in tshe larger socie'cy. 

Given "che face zhau ohe schools of rurao. i--.ppaiacni.a 
r.ave obviously failed to provide bcch paso and present 
genora'Gions of :r*ountain youth vri'ch a relevant educa'oion ana 
a'G'GC::*pts to alter the situation have noz resulted in 
significant improverrienT:, the need for a unique and in;agina- 
'Give solutiorx to the educational r.alaise of the region 
re:r.ains very much in evidence. The wrioer has r.aintamea 
tha'G a useful method of viev/ing zr.e airr.s v;hich should be 
pursued by the school if it is oO proniooe meaningful cnange 
in zhe region is in "cerms of increasing the scale of the 
rural Appalachian. VJhile the concept of scale provides a 
more clearly defined seo of educational objecoives "chan 
those upon v/hich educational planners of the region have 
generally focused their atoention, ios value does not end 
at "Chat point. If the close relationship beween the 



cultural tradiT^ion of rural Appcl:^cr:ia and regional Gouca- 
tlor.al proble:TiS exists, as the writer has ccr/cer.dedj then 
tr.c analytical raodel based on scale also provides a ccn- 
ccp'jual tool v/hich can be utilized 07 educa"cional planners 
zo probe that relationship and ioclate "chcsa cultural 
variables that are prirr.arily responsible for educational 
difficulties . Information derived from the cultural 
analysis can be utilized as a set of guidelines which can 
dc :;;ach to provide dirscuion in "che design of an educational 
sy:.to:r: v/hich is capable of enlarging both individual anc 
rojional scale. In view of zhe v:riter*s contentions 5 it 
would see^Ti appropriate at this point zo turn tO a descrip- 
ti-cn of tne traci tuonaj. suocui_ture of rura^. *-ippa«»acn!Lc» #%— tn 
particular emphasis being placed on those cultural features 
wr.ich are closely related to "che social, econorrac, and 
educational dilemmas of the region. 



TriE RUFJIL A??Ajl^ACHIAX SUBCULTURE 
Ir.troduc-:::lor. 

Before corrimencing vvith oha description of the 
Culture of rural Appalachia. i*G scerr.s advisable in ohe 
iivceres^ of both clarify and ob;^'oC'Givio7 'co rei'cera'ce scrr.e 
i:r/:or'can'c points rr*ade i:hus far in the s'oudy. It is also 
neCojssary zo interjec*;: several additional in'croduc;:ory 
rc^r^arks in order to conveT" understanding of bc^h ohe 
7/ri*cer^s indent and "che lirriioations vrhich are involved in 
the following descripoion of the rural Appalachian sub~ 
cul'Gure. Mention has previously been rr.ade of the face tha'c 
serious students of the Appalachian scene are quite av/are of 
the social and cultural diversity vvhich exists in the 
region*-'- Therefore, while it is necessary ^o recognize 'chao 
who traditional culture has probably influenced rc.osz of the 
people born and raised in the region to some degree, a valid 
deocripision of Appalachian socieisy requires that the dual 
nature of life in the region be recognized • Many of uhe 
co^TirriOn stereotypes of Appalachia and its people szera fror. 

■^Chapter I, p. 19 • 
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articles published in popular periodicals v/hich ara baooc 
o::trcmel7 superficial studies oi zhe rogion* Such ar'cicles 
ger.orally ignore the faci: that millions of people in 
Appalachia reflecc a modern v;ay o:" life. 

It should also be noted z\.,^z a considerable a.r^ount 
of change has ^aken place in ^he region during the past •cv;g 
decc.des.^ Ynile nurr^erous problems from "cne pas^ s"3iil exist, 
and nev; oncs are being constantly created by the infxu>: of 
r.^odcrnization, parts of Appalachia, particularly in tne 
ncro.iern and southern subregions, are moving into tne mam- 
ocroam of Am*erican life. Despite tne contmuea e::iotence 
of a numfoer of cultural dysfunctions, a large part of 
Appalachian society has passed the point of near disinte- 

Although signs of change; progress, and moderniza- 
'cion must not be ignored by those v/no seek to understanc 
life in Appalachia, neither should such signs lead one to 
minimize the malaise of the region, particularly in Central 
A^ppalachia. Rural Appalachian society is a society m 
transition and as such it continues to exhibit serious 
problems v/hich deserve continued attention. Therefore, 
v.h.ile the writer fully recognises that a thorough and 
objective assessment of life in Appalachia requires that 
attention be given to both evidence of progress and change 

^Harry X. Schwartv/eller j ^^Social Change and the 
Individual in Rural Appalachia," pp. 5I--65. 
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lie* s-» c<jf*<3 Oi- onis \j csxj pr* o c vaC. 3 3"w*.c-'t c% sj'rioiroiJs^^ s^c^^^^'^z-'^^^-^* 
ZxL^i^:^ ohe purpose of this study, it is that the 

CCS cr^ipo jL on ox t-TiS rursi App5^£Ci,ii-<^n suocuj-'isu-rc cc — cXir^o— ^' 



C0ii^~r«GC oxios s s.spcCc'S ox vAic ou^'cur*^-- t r*oC-. or*. /miLC*-. 
CjTC hOqCsoilvs xn ciiS scnso "Cjns.'c 'crioy tc^r^c "co p— o«.cc isci^xOwvS 
lir/.i'caoions on the ability ox* rriany people oO develop a life 
s 'c y-_ e v/r* x c n is c ompa x o -l e v/x it^o c e irn jlX x e • A'c 'c ent x on na s 
a... £»G aeen -^xrr.xcec onxy "co "cncse poop-^e v/no con^y-.n«-^e ^o 0'>j 

cx 'che foregoing points have been reitera'^ed "co e/xpnasxze 
CX.CO agaxn "cna"o Xu xs nou "cne v.T*x"cer*'S xn^env-ixcn co e-.oi.*o'X* 
x^nc-re "che change and progress v;hich has tal^en place in 'che 
region or to irrxply ^hai, ail ohose v.ho reside in Appalachia 
arc a hor.iogenous group in a cultural sense. The obvious 
li;;.ita'cions of the approach employed in ^rea'cing ^he rural 
Ippalacr.ian subculture derive frorr. the v/ri^er's desire to 
utilize a siiTxple method oi'* focusing on those people and 
those problems v/hich require attention if rr^e region as a 
v/hole is to advance tov;ard modernity wi"ch a rninirxurr; ox** 
cultural dislocation . 

It should also be noted az this poinu that in the 
in^eresu of clarity and organizational cohesiveness no 
acteir.pt has been made in ohis chapter to relate educational 
problems to the cultural factors from which they stem, nor 
has mention of the relationship of cultural factors "co the 



cor^cept of scale been rrtade excepz in im'rocuer/G c::o^3. 
sucC'Oeding chapter v/ill deal \\^izr. 'cr.v^je rela'cior.sr.ips • 
Mov:ever, scale has been utilised by 'ohc- v.vi^er as 
cep^ual tool during zhe survey of one literature cn /-.ppa- 
lachia and the selection of the daca v;hich seer;.ed r.oso 
peroinenu to an understanding of the oubculture of rura^ 
Appalachia in terins of the lirr.itations ±z places on many of 
the region's people. Given the lar^o ar.ount of data on tne 
ro'^ion, the scale niodel proved to be i.nva^uaoie m aeter- 
:;,ining the relevance of such data to the particu-.ar^ proD-.e:v*s 
v;ith which this study is concerned, -'his is not to say tnat 
data v;hich rrdght dispute the concept of scale v/as ignores or 
rejected, but siiTiply that all evidence v;hicn oears on tne 
problem under study v/as more easily isoiatea ana its 
relevance to the problem more clearly indicated. 

The Historical Develotmont of A-c>-calachi.^ 

A comprehensive treatment of the historical develop- 
ment of Appalachia goes beyond the scope and purpose of this 
study. Ko^vever, an abbreviated account of the region's 
history is vital to an understanding of the unique sub- 
culture v/hich emerged during the eighteenth and nineteentn 
centuries and to the social and econcm.ic problems of the 
region which are closely related to that subculture and its 
limitations . 

The original settlers in the mountainous areas of 
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Avpa.lechia carne from a varie'cy oC places and v/e-re, net 
entirely homogenous, but they tended *"co have a rather co;.v:.on 
background in that many of them v;ere poor, unskilled, and 
c^uite of^en the victims of some form* of exploioaticn either 
in Europe or in other parts of uhe English colonies in 
America. Prior to zhe American Revolution the English 
gentry in Georgia, Virginia, and the Carolinas v;ere con- 
Suantly in need of cheap labor for 'oheir plantations. Slave 
'oruders could not satisfy the burgeoning need for laborers , 
sc the landholders turned to Parliameno for help. The 
British government eager zo rid the ccunwry of num.erous 
social outcasts, passed a series of acus vrhich in combina- 
*Gion v-ith the propaganda of the planners about life in the 
ICov/ World made it easy to transport large numbers of 
indentured servants to America. Tnousands of deboors, 
thieves, and orphans found oheir v;ay to the plantations of 
the South in this manner.-^ 

Toil on the plantations v/as often extremely 
oppressive, and many of uhe indentured class began to run 
av/ay to ohe interior and gradually v;ork uheir v/ay into uhe 
mountain country where they v/ould be safe from pursuit. 
O'chsrs, having completed their obligations under the 
indenture laws, found they could not find jobs because of 
ohe grovdng number of slaves and also migrated in;:o the 
mountainous backcountry* By the timxe the colonies freed 



^Caudill, pp. 4-5. 
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'chcruS elves from Ungiish rule "chc; fringe ^.reas of "cr.e 
Southern Appalachians \\"ere populated pririarily by z'ne 
u/.f ortunate victims of the indenture la;vs. Eventually z:\6 
descendants of these people spread •chrougnou'C. zr.e r,oun^ains 
of Southern and Central Appalachia.'^ 

Other groups carr.e into "one rr.cuntains under £or;.e;vna'c 
different but equally unforouna^e circuTiS*oances • Large 
n-a;r.bers of Scotch-Irish migrated zo An^erica frcr.: Xcrthern 
Ireland during the seventeen"ch and eighoeex^.th centuries 
because of religious prosecu;:ion and economic depression. 
Xany of -chem settled teirxporarily in Pennsylvania and zhcs, 
began to move gradually in-co the backcoun^ry of Virginia ^ 
Georgia, and the Carolinas. By the 1770 ^hey were pushing 
in-oo the mountain country of Kentucky and Tennessee. A 
lar^re r)roooruion of those who followed this T^articular pa'oh 
of migra-cion v;ere those who had failed to establish a 
successful farm or business somewhere along the rou^e. As 
a result ohey were for the most part represenoative of the 
large mass of poor whites that was developing in the Souish.^ 

Follovang the opening of the Cumberland lurnpike in 
1S18, settlers desiring to move westward had easier access 



"^Ibid. , p. 6, 

%ernan R. Lantz, ^'Resignation, Indus -crializaoi on, 
and the Problem of Social Change: A Case History of a Coal- 
Mining Community," Blue Collar Ivorld: Studies of the 
A> ;.orican V/orker , ed. Arthur Shostak and William Gcmberg 
"H'-'^iglev/ood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Kali, Inc., I964) , 
pp. 260-61. 
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"CO *che Ohio River. I^ar.y of zhe :.\L^rs.r.Z3 zrLv^ratr.g zhtz 
rou'ce particularly those v;ho sought; a stable life, sezzlcd 
^loii^ z'r.Q Ohio or Mississippi Fcivors or ■::he7 continued cr. to 
zhe rich lands beyond ohese rivers. Hov/ever, scr^e ci the 
sotwi^^rs v;ho canie down the Ohio began ^o rr.ove into the 
highlands of Appalachia. This group tended to be more 
interesoed in a life free from rules and regulations than 
in a stable society. Many of them had come "^'o Ar.crica 
e;.:bit;::ered by life in Zurope, and they sough" zo escape from 
tnc coastal areas v/nicn nac estao— ishec a i.!if3 s'^^yle cui'ce 
oir*.llar to thao which preva-.led in Ingland^ Scotland, and 

Thus, in contrast zo the type of society v;hich had 
developed in other parts of the English holdings in America^ 
Appalachian society was composed to a large extent of the 
poor J the unskilled, the exploited, and those who resented 
lav/, order, and authority. The results have been described 
by //eller: 

They v/ere determined to establish a life as 
free from contact v/ith law and restraint as 
possible. ±n rebellion against a form, of governm.ent 
that iriposed its rule f^om the top, these people 
reverted to a system, oi private justice based on 
the personal relationships com.m.on to the clan. They 
thus developed a general'' ideology of leveling — a 
system that gave equal status to all and that 
recognized no authority other than the force of an 
individual. No hierarchy, authorities, or experts 
v/ere allov;ed to form^ in this society, no pressure 
from outside. was allov/ed to gain entrance. 



Vfeller, Yesterday^ s PeoT)le , pp. 10-11. 



frora zae o"cher sewulers v;ho r.;:vcd ^/::bsz be^^n ^r.e 
accidents of histor3/, cnviron.r.c^nc ; ar.d oircur;.o'canc. 



'//hich have xea one scuwr.ern ni^r.-anaer 
separation ^rom his fello/; country/nen 



to a prcio'^;r.ci 



cne nation. 

The isolaoion of liJ* in Appalachia required ;:hau 
eo^le be virtua'',^.^' s 6-*. f -sufficient/ At xirs ^ gc^r-x , 
fruit vj'ere abundant, anc fror.: uhe ^ndiano "hey 

deal abouu surviving in such an environment, 
r>ot)uiauion :;:re>/ and garr^e became lezs 



lo-sn* a*iv-*. 



not ■jz-'c'carecL ^o 



* c U— o ur e < 



learned a grea o 
Kov/ever, as ohe 
abundano i^ became necessary to clear land ana p-.an"C cropc 
Jnf or ^una^ely , "che .appalacnian seu":ier v/as 
be a farmer, nor was uhe s'ceep lana suiued ci 
I'lany of those v/ho had emigraued zo o'cher par^s oi -.merica 
came from areas in Europe v/nich were av;are of the impor'oan 
of soil conservation, and they v;ere familiar wi^n ctner 
advanced ideas in agriculuure* Hovrever, ohose v/ho seiSu^ea 
in Appalachia had been born and raised in an Eng-isn 01-03/ 
or whey came from Scotland or Ireland v/here agricultural 
science v/as in a primii:ive Soage v;hen 
European nations. Even those v/ho had 

ons prior to their migration inoo the mouni:ains naa 
Ic^arned little about proper agrioul'curai pracoices, for 
lifGle attempt was made by the planners oo conserve the 
soil. Having no other source of guidance, the m.ouni:aineer 



comi-oared to otne-- 



>/o r rc e c on 0 n e pi c* * 



re 



elied on the agricultural techniques he, learned from the 



'^Ibid. , p. 11 . 
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Ind'Iar.s. The result v.-as disaster for t.'.e l^nd.^ I'lic-n or.e 
plo-c cf land v/as exhausoed another v/as cleared and :.-.cr« 
■/.'.ore of the limited amount of fertile boooom lane v;as 
rendered useless. Bad as the dee-cruction of 'che beet 
agricultural land was, the ensuing- desoruction 0/ 
sides above them -.vas even worse. The destructive agricu-- 
Lurd practices of r/ne Appalachian farmer, described below 
by Caudill, did noo cease even vrhen i- became evident: una":: 
■j^h^y v/ere disas'rous: 

"he bottoms had long since been cleared ana ^ _ 
thousands of acres of corn were annuaj.!'/ p^an^ea 
on hillside clearings. The mountaineer Knew 
no'ching about fer'Cilizer or cover crops. . . . 
Mis system of plov.dng and plan^in^. -j^'^^JS ^'-f, 
harvesting was c ^ vaiuZ^j exnauso_ng "30 "cne so-a., 
and the v;inter ra^ns fell year af::er year upon 
crop lands unpro~ecoed by_ win oer_^ cove r_. « • ; 
VJhiie the coves "were on ishe gentlest; s_opes to oe 
found on ohe hillside, ohey -v/ere, no-cwiuhst-anamg, 
steeply angled and when summer thunderstorms smo'ce 
•chem vr±zh sudden dovmpours , mold was v/ashed av/ay, 
Gom.etim.es as m.uch as owo inches au a oim.e. • • • 
0~dz of necessity he ohen au"3horized ^he clearing 01 
even steeper and higher lands. . . . These fie-.ds 
were less fertile initially and . . v/ashed av/ay 
even m.ore ouickly. Thousands of such acres v;ere 
cleared th6u|h rarely could m.ore than a single crop 
be expected.-' 

Such practices continued decade after decade clear into tne 
twentieth century until profitable farmring in mos:: of tne 
region is now an impossibilioy . In I964 ohe ?resiaen-c's 
Appalachian Regional Commiission eotim^ated zho.z 95 p£ 



^President's Appalacnian Regional Commission, 
'. r/oalachia , p. 19. 

9caudill, pp. g2-S3. 



or zhe cropland and 75 per cen": oS zhe pasuureland is in 
noed of conservation measures .-^^ 

The harsh environment of zhe moun'cains and "che lack 
of agricultural skill among zhe population ultimately 
dicoaued a very low level subsistence oype economy for most 
of "che region, and the passage of uim.e v;hich wiunesscd an 
increase ox the population and ccn'cinued depletion of zhz 
soil brougho v/ith ±z a constantly v;orsening econom.ic 
si'cuauion. Xoun-cain families v:ere noo only large but, cub 
to "che ocrrain and the lack of uranspor^avion facili'cies, 
oh^y tended 'oo rem.ain close ooge'cher even af oer uhe cni^dre: 
v;Gre grorn. Thus, each generation found less and pocz-er 
lani to farm as the best plots v;ere held by older genera- 
uions. The result could only be a steadily declining 
standard of living for all.^-^ 

Not only did the environment help prevent the 
development of a viable economy, but it also contributed to 
a pattern of settlement v/nich im^posed a stifling social and 
cultural isolation on the region. Comimunities and farms 
v;ore scattered haphazardly across the countryside in what- 
ever valley or hollow 7;as available. Unlike settlement 
patterns in other parts of the nation in which people, 
schools, shops, and churches v;ere concentrated at a 



■^^President's Appalachian Regional Commission, 
achia , p. 19* 

-'•■^V/eller , Yesterday's Peo-nle , p. 12. 



puroicular focal point; the Appalccliiar 
ccr/cers v;here people could con|;rc^av3. Thus, ccr.v.:ur.itico oJ 
ar.y size v;ere fev; and zhe disocnces be"cv7een whern vorc 
r-a^nified by the difficulties involving trans por-ca-;:i on. 

VJhile the nineteenth century v;iunessed "che rapid 
sar/'olciTient and develcpnen^ of tne rest of "cne na'oion ana "c-ne 
cven-^ual linkage of urban centers and even sr.all oovrns by 
rail and road, Appalachia v;as largely bypassed by national 



?;orta"cion 'oat'^serns. The resul"3ing isc^a^^ion na^ 



y U - * 'v*. U ^ 
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tc reinforce "cne eariy pa'Cuern oi r 
characterized by the dispersal of "chc populaoior 
hollovrs and across ridges in ex'oreruely srr.all co::jr.uni ^i ^s and 
:r.ining camps v/hich were viruually cut: off fro:r. the ccono.r.ic 
^ro^roh and developnient of the larger Arr.erican socieoy, 
ITni.le trade, industry, and^ education developed across the 
nation during the nineteenth cen-cury, Appalachia s"cood s'cill 
or declined. 

During the last fev: decades of the nineteenth 
conoury Appalachians pooenoial as a source of abundan'o 
na'cural resources was discovered • Xow^ tha'c the lirr.ited 
agricultural potential had been decimated here was an oppor- 
tunity for Appalachia to develop a viable economy. Unfor- 
'ounaocly rhe opportunity v/as lost. The Presideno^s 
Appalachian Regional ComiTiission has pointed out that 
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Ibid. , pp. 13-14. 
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3UCC03sful development in rcgionG rich in natural rcscurc 
ha3 generally followed a particular pa's^'oern: 

a, 2xpioii;ation of natural resources produces v;s;a-.'J. 



0 . 



rhao local v/ealuh is inve 



60 v3'3c z.tl nuT.'.an anc s oc— a^ 



mousing; ocucawi.cn J 



capioal . . . vthe co;r*pl5;': o 
transporta^sion^ public end private sorvic-iSj 
community facilioies such as hospitals 5 



commissions ; organisa ^-.u^.j 



The investmient in social overhead provider a 
platform for a kind of spiraling, self-genera -civc 
dcvelopmeno v;hich is xvholl'/ z.nde'zeT.z.er.z of tne 
natural resources ■::ha'G origgerea tne regiona^ 
economy in "che firs":: place ♦ 

?he key zo sustained pro£';ress tt 



successful developmeno o: 
resources ap'oraccec zo zi 
resources .-^-^ 



:n e n'uman ana soc-lcv_,» 
r e on oy ^n e nc^ ^ 



Szcop'c in a fev; comiriUnities ohiii process of development clc 
no'o take place in Appalachian 

The grea"o hardv/ood forests of the region were 
cuiokly cut dur\ng the late nineteenth and early -owentieth 
ccn-i:uries when there w-as a heavy demand for railroaa vies 5 
mine props, and lumiber for housing and furniture in "che 
o^ooern part of the United States. Kov/ever, miost of the 
timber was ovmed by outside firmiS which had bought up 
thousands of acres very cheaply. The huge profits m.ade by 
these corporations was rarely reinvested in the development 
of Appalachia, and the rapid denuding of the mountain slopes 
compounded the conservation problems created by the 

■^^President ^ s Appalachian Regional Comj:nission; 
Arr^alachia , p. 19* 



-vor did "che oinioer inausory prove zo a perruar.cr/c :.r.r;;;;v- 
ocalo ir.dusory in the rrxour.uair.o , for ^here v;a5 no c:rior-'c 
Ti.ade zo replan"C cleared "oraccs of land. Svv^n v/nen a socos.u 
^ r 0*. h of* o i it/o e r did appear m s c it- 6 a r 6 a s v n 6 a ^ r. a n c i o r "c n a 
ra^^'ion • s -L-urnoer nad oegun 'co cec-i-ine . 

As coal becar.;e increa3in2;ly irr.por'cant "Cc z'ne 
novvi/ion^s econon:y, Appalacnia oecair^a "cnv:? si.'ce ci rronzi^^c 
ac:.ivi'cles on the par^ ci "chcse v/ho s'.:ar:;.Gd in'cc "cne :.;cun- 
G 1 nc "0 0 pur c n a s 8 rr.n. n e r a ^ r i:. gn o s . - n o cun ^ a n o ^ r .^n c 
virtually nothing aoou'o ^ne vaiue of oc< — l. or "cne- i.n'orica'Oo 
ana e:cploitive con~rac::5 he >;as askod "co si£:n. They vrsra 
oProred whao seer;ed zo "cherr; oo be a £i::eable su;:* of *r.oney; 
and iT.any oigned away uheir land or at leas'c the righ'o to "cna 
.v.inarals beneath ^he land for a very sr.ai-i. price.'"'" 

Like many other regions v:hich becaine econc.r^ical^y 
dcp'^ndent upon coal mining, Appalachia suffered v;he::her "cna 
indJo'cry v;as thriving or not. During the boor;, periods ^ 
pax^uicularly during the ov;o world v%^ars , zr.e miners enjoyed 
high wages and regular \TOrk, but mine disasters, pollu'cion, 
pitched battles beov/een ohe unions and operators; 'che 
grov.'ing dependence on a single industry, and ohe gray life 
company zo\ms soill blighted ^he region and ios people* 



1 ; 



^Caudill, pp. 61-69- 
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Ibid . , pp. 72-75. 
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The 1950 vatr.essod the dcvolc^^r/xr/c of :.^v<^rc.^ 
evcr.ic v:hich indicated the folly of ro:.iar.ce upcr. a sir.^-.^ 
ir.duotry. The dies el replaced zr.b zzoa::. er.^-'.ie c^n^i ^0:1^- 
(ulszocce pipelines for oix c^r.c r.c.z'j.sc^^ z^^s v/e: 



the nation. The demand lor coa-. arcppea, ci.^ o..v:j ^..^^^ 



.n uo rely "Jipon automation m oraer ^: 



v/itr- cheaper fuels. 3y the early part of "che lyoG's 



r.-.c,chine£ had displaced nearly tv.'o-^hirds oi :r.er- m t'-e 
rr.l.'-..^ of Appalachia. There v:ere fe".; jobi avai-.ao_e lor z:.^^ 
alL-l:-C£d r-iners, co.-r.T.ercial farr.i:-.i v;a£ ar. irr.posiibili-oy ii'- 



•iblic services declir.ed as ^r.o 'ca:/: cacc s.'. 



.or.'-er 



a:.:, ohops and soores began -co close for rneir 
ci.„uO:Lers had no r;.oney. Thus began ^he greai: rni-ra-cion fro:;, 
-one region, the adven;: of widespread welfare aepenaency, ana 
a cycle of poverty that rerr;ains unbroken in niany parts o- 

. ... 16 
A jpa_acn2.a . 

The -onfortunate legacy cf almost oo^al reliance on 
coal would have been softened considerably if a sizsab-e 
prcportior of the wealth created by the indus'cry haa oeen 
reinvested over the years in the developrr.en-^ of ocner 
econorrdc activities, an educational sys-cerr. -chao preparea 
children for sorr.ething other than existence v;:.tnin an 
isolated mountain society, and a transportation systerr.. tnat 
would open the mountains to the outside -wcr. 



■^%eller, Yesterday's PeorCi.e , pp. 15-23. 



ir.Ooo of 'che wealth cree^zed by co^l v:e^l csS 'j-i.v.C'^r v;c.o 
ir.v'cs'ced C'lsev;r.ere : 



if-, I'* Cu7/0 0 C 



rode ou"c on "che rails vri^h ohe coal 



cars ; it v/as maijuea oe^v;ee'i 



L 0 s as 



royal'cy checKS iror: no 

holding co^xpanies v;ho had bou^n^ zr.e -a: 



nr 631 den":: operators 

for 



u * . C "Ad e c> 



50 cents or a dollar an acre. Zven ; 
cf local miners returned zo farav;ay s"CD;:kho::.ders 
via coir.pany houses and cor.pany scores. -^'^ 

Although fining can no longer suppor"c uhe econcr.y cf 
:ho region; Lz continues zo pose b-erious ecological 



Most: of these probler.s vrere sir.ply ignored a- 



; as coal v/as king. Unsightly sia^e dur.pc nc: 
cGun'cryoide , buo they enio strong furr.es v/nic.: 



on 



^ ct 



surrounding vegetation, acid leaks fro:n "he :;.ines and fou^s 
chc streans, and strip mines scar 'che land contribu-cing zo 
iTioro erosion and polluuion. 

Thus, the history of Appalachia reveals a pa';:uern of 
developrr*enu characterized by isolation, neglec"^ exploi'ca- 
wion, deprivation, missed opporouni';:ies , and sins of oo'cn 
co:.r;.i3sion and omission. Uiohin zhe confines of geograpni- 
cal, social, and economic separateness , the mountain people 
generated a subculoure whose uniqueness increased v;itn tim^: 
as did its incompatibili'Gy with both nature and the society 
beyond the mountains, when the larger society began to 

•oonetrate the mountains in search of its mxineral v;ealth the 

*■ 

^^President's Appalachian Regional Ccrr-T.ission, 
;."^;"]achia , p. 20. 
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Appalacr*ian v/as not; only ur.prep^rcc zo 'c^.-ce ucvc^ric^^c oi : 
ocor.cr;:ic cpporounities v/hich '//ero w.vai-.ao^e, cu'c r.ii v;a5 
likov/ise ur.ab.le to prevent the rape of his land. A or nas 
oocialization vathin t;he t/raditional suocuiture prepared 
rr.any contemporary Appalachians ::o respond efiec'civel:.'^ zo ' 
proolerriS deriving from the actions of his foreoearers. 

Th-s Irrxortance of Isolation 

l*rnile reference has bea: 
'CO 'che fac"C that isola;:ion has played a major ro^e m ^no 
dcvclopraen'G of "che Appalacnian region, it: z.s oi sucn 
icportance t;o an unders oanding of 'che cuj.'Gurax t-raaiwH-on oi 
rural Appalachia ::ha"G it; GeG:r.s wor^hv/hilc to enlarge on zr.cz 
role. As v/as mentioned in discussing the sezzle::.-aT,z of 'cne 
region; the isolation of Appalachia motivated many of ^ne 
original settlers to make their homes in "che mountains. 
r:o--:cver, after the middle of the nineteenth century fe^ 
people came into the region, and the popuia^ion grev: largely 
as a result; of natural increase rather than migration, .-^s a 
consec/uence the culture that developed was cased a^-most 
completely upon the traditions v/hich v/ere brought' into the 
region during the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries.-^^^ The continued lack of transportation routes 
into and out of .the mountains also contributed to tne 



•^Pearsall, p. 36. 



Under these circums"Cc.nce5 v;ays oi cicir.^ "chir.^o 

'cioii; arxcl ohe culture *chat: develo2:^ed sir/oiy did iiOu provid>. 
any -principles for adapting "co changing condi'cicns. Tnc 
interrelauedness of the cultural "cradi'cion and "che eccncr:.io 
rr.aiaisa v/hich developed in isola'ced Appalachian co'.r^r.unitiCo 
ao a resu-Lu 02 -cr^i-S ii.nac^-*-ii. ^y wO cna^.^e — s cro».G«:sv-.. o^^ 

'on^ -.gI— cv/i.n^ s'ca'^err.ent oy Pearba-^-^-i 



v.'ays wnao v/ere onxy oer.^^porary 6X2^eci6r 
)'cher frontiers here becarie f olhv;ays . Repea'> 
'cnerauior* ai^er ^reneraoicn m 'one aosence o- 



a-.ternative v/ays , zney nave D-sco:rie guiam^ 
principles; sacred in themselves and ncc zo be 
ques'cioned. Thus -cradi^ion defines as righ*3 and 
proper cusuonis by v/hich ±z is nanif es^cl;;^ . 
ir*poSw3ible to make a living az the present "cir/.e.'^'" 

Modern methods of transportation and above all 

co;;^r.uni cation have nov; brought mcso rural Appalachians into 

cor/cacc with the outside v/crld. Hov:ever; ±z is necessary to 

recognise that "^his is a relatively recent occurrence^ and 

that there are still rr.ountain corrjr/anities ;vhich do not 

really maintain more than a minimum amount of social and 

cultural intercourse v/ith the larger society. Nor dees the 

'psozence of transportation and comr/uni cation facilities 

necessarily mean that they have altered in a significant -.vay 

the thou?:hts and actions of the rural Ar)oalachian in terms 



Ibid. , p, 129. 
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01 nioverr.eni: cov/ara a rfiCaerrx -iie sc^^e. .^.r. oxa:.vj-.c l/-: 
c 0*1 c«i-nu.a"Gi. on 02 a C0jnsiLd.6iraD-^c aiT.cur.o o's. iLoO-i-at^Lon — 1I -r'*-*-rt^— 
>-.pjalachia is provided by a study of 324 far.rllie^ in "che 
r.ouritains of eastern XeriCucky. Cvei" r.alf of "chese rar.:ilic3 
liv^d on a dirt road "chao v;as ofTsen irr/cassable by car. or 
on r.o road at all. Only 40 per Con^ o'/.r-ed a car or loruclv. 
Foroy per ceni: of the rr.en and over half of ohe v/oiaen go "co 
'CO".;.', no more "chan once a month, v;hile over 50 per Cent of 



bo'C'h sexes reported thao ^^nay nad 
v;iw.:iii uhe past year. ^ ^.'he lac.< 



.de v/orld is further 



incjL ca ^ ea oy "one x 0-^.— ov/n 



Over four-fifohs of the families had no mer.Vcer 
v;ho read a nev;s paper regularly, half of zs.z 
farr.ilies seldom or never sav/ "celevisiorij and a 
"ohird havd no radio. The fev/ v;ho read nev.'spaporo 
mos'oly read local coun'cy v/eeklies. Use of oock- 
mobiie and lioraries^ v;as confined alrr.osu enoiraly 



I. O Ho So X-L. 



to school cnildren. 

Thus, while isolation is diminishing 
prominent factor in some rural areas. Historically io 
e>:plains much in terms of the development of the cultural 
•Dradition of the region and it has also played a major role 
in 'che economic decline of the region and ohe inability or 
unv;illingness of many of the people to deal effectively v:l'ch 
the problems v/hich necessitate change and adarptation if 'chey 
are to be solved. 



^^Johnson et al . , pp. 67-S6. 
ibid., p. 86. 
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Rural Appalachian 



"ifnile the foregoing discuosior. provides a ^^or.dral 
description of the in'ipact cf isolaoion on couh uhe pas"c and 
prcseni; development of Appalachia, an av/areness of thvs role 
pla/ed by isolation in ^he developr*enu and perpe'cuaticn of 
regional values and atti'cudes is necessary "co a full 
appreciation of its i^riportance. Specific oreatn:en*c of 
icolauion v;ill noo necessarily he rr.ade in ~his section oi" 
J:.z study > but it should be kep'c in rr.ind 'cha*:: 'chose values 
and attitudes being discussed arc products of cul'oural 
i J elation oo a very large extent. 



Vj, aua i- jl s TTi 



Throughout rrrach of the history of the united S^a'ccs 
a great deal of emphasis has been placed on "Che desirabili'sy 
of personal independence and self-reliance. Perhaps, no 
Ouher society has placed these traits so high among xhe 
hierarchy of values to which all good' ci"cizens are expected 
to subscribe. The extent to which these 'crai'cs con;:inue oc 
bo honored or practiced, and the degree of impor'cance which 
they hold in an interdependent society such as modern 
America, can easily be debated. However, i^ is difficult oo 
deny their historical importance in the poli"Gical, social; 
and econom:' ideology of the United States, and it is 
virtually impossible to understand or appreciate the life 
Soyle of rural Appalachia v/ithou-o recognizing the continued 
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i.upojT'car.ce of* these zvB^tzs* 

w^'ile personal LT.c:.ex;eTAcr.oe and sair-roliancc r.i^y 
havo played a positive role in rr.oun'Gain lii*e in zs.c pas"c^ 
who inain'cenance Ox ohese characo eristics nas con'cricuvdc; *oc 
"cho problems which currently plague "Che region cy inhihiuin^ 
'che success of change efforts v;hich require a cooperative 
endeavor. This fact was noted even oy t:v/c cf the earlies*o 
chroniclers of life in Appalachia. Car.pbell pointed cu*c 
oha-^ such 'craits were a definite hinderance zo "che coopera- 
"ciVc; efforts derrianced cy ii^ie m v^ne r;.oaern age^'""' ano. 
ICo^nar'c observed "chs wni^e "cne szci.'css^cr^ inciivj.cua--ibr. ci 'one 
Ippalachian was a source of strength and charrr.^ i^ never- 
■oheless contributed heavily to his v/eakness as a citizen, '^•^ 
Conterriporary observers of uhe region such as V/eller contend 
that these traits continue to this day to add to the 
problems of the Kiountain people 

In addition to the absence of cooperative efforts in 
Appalachia, another negative aspect of the independent 
Gttitude of the people can be seen in the degeneration of 
independence into a type of excessive and Sv^lf -centered 
individualism among many Appalachians, I'Jeller .maintains 
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'John Cam. pb ell, The Southern Hiirhlan da r and H io 
Komelond (New York: Russell Sage foundation, 1921), p. 93. 

^^Horace Xephart, Our Southern Highlanders (^ew 
York: Outing Publishing Co,, 1913)) ?• 309. 

^%eller, Yesterday ?eo^.:)ie , pp. 29-33. 
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that independent and self-reliant people are often quite 
admirable, particularly those who value a certain amount of 
autonomy in their thought and action but who at the same 
time work toward the common good. However, he decrys the 
excessive individualism of many Appalachians by pointing 
ouc that it is often self-directed and thus more closely 
related to selfishness than independence: 

... a man works, perhaps in independent ways , 
with his own gain or well-being in mind. It is to 
this quality of individualism that the mountaineer's 
independence has come. All that he does has the 
self and its concerns at heart. He is self- 
centeredly independent, so that even if he does 
join a group (a union, a PTA, or even a church) 
his intention, however unconscious, is that the 
organization shall serve his ov/n personal interests 
and needs. If it does not, even though it may be 
serving a worthwhile goal, he will not continue in 
the group. He does not conceive of the "public 
good" except as it coincides with his own "private 
good. "25 

It would, perhaps, be unwise to accept Weller's 
assertions without some reservations in view of the fact 
that his is an original hypothesis concerning the situatioii 
and that there is at least one study which cautions against 
equating a personality attribute such as selfishness \\a.th a 
cultural doctrine such as individualism.'^ However, it 
would seem equally foolish to completely disregard Weller's 
insights particularly when they do provide a plausible 
explanation for the rather puzzling actions of many rural 



2^ Ibid . , p. 31. 
^^Stephenson, p. 103. 
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Appalachians. Studies by Ford, Pearsall, and Stephenson 
also lend a certain amount of credence to ¥eller's position 
by commenting on the failure of the Appalachian individ- 
ualism and self-reliance zo prevent the widespread 
acceptance of a state of welfare dependency in the region. 
Not only did an overwhelming percentage of the people in 
Ford's survey agree that welfare was a good thing, 32 per 
cent did not feel that it made people less self-reliant. 
Other types of federal aid programs received their strongest 
support in the rural parts of Appalachia where traditional 
values such as independence and self-reliance are supposedly 
the strongest. ^9 According zo Weller, "This bears out the 
fact that a good many mountaineers do not ^--alue self- 
reliance as firmly as might be supposed. It is their trait 
of individualism which is served. "^0 pord also notes that 

a majority of Appalachians favored cooperative programs as 

3 

long as they do not have to be supported by local taxes. 
Weller commented on this by pointing out, "Here again the 
mountaineer's individualism comes to the fore. He does not 
see government as 'we,' a cooperative extension of himself, 

^'^Ford, pp. 13-14; Pearsall, p. 57; Stephenson, 
pp. 102-103. 

^^Ford, pp. 13-14. 
^^Ibid. , p. 14. 

3 teller. Y esterday's People' , p. 32. 
^■'■Ford, p. 15. 
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but only as a 'they. '"^^ 

Given the topography of Appalachia and the type of 
people who settled the region, it is not surprising that 
fierce independence and self-reliance were characterisoic 
of the original population. Continued isolation helped, 
perpetuate these attitudes and as they were maint•.:^cI over 
the years they may well have degenerated into what V/eller 
describes as excessive, self-directed individualism. Even 
•chough the individualism of the rural Appalachian is no 
doubo declining as Ford contends and Weller admits, it 
continues to pose a significant problem for those who are 
attempting to promote regional development. 

Traditionalism and Fatalisn 

V/hile traditionalism and fatalism do nco accompany 
one another in many isolated rural societies, tuere is a 
definite relationship between them in rural Appalacb'.a. It 
is, of course, not particularly surprising tha-c tradi- 
tionalism is strong in the region when one considers the 
long period of social and cultural isolation. It does not 
seem necessary to belabor the point, for the impact of 
traditionalism becomes increasingly obvious as various 
aspects of Appalachian society are described. However, the 
fatalism which has 3uch a pervasive influence in Appalachia 



2%eller, Yesterday ^s People , p. 33* 

^^Ford, p* 34 and Weller, Yesterday's People , p. 32. 
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is deserving of more attention because it attends and 
supports the traditionalism of the region to suoh an extent 
that developmental change cannot be successfully initiated 
so long as it persists to such a marked degree. 

Fatalism was probably not a common characteristic of 
the peop.l e of Appalachia during the period of settlement. 
Instead it developed as a result of the frustrations 
engendered by years of struggling unsuccessfully with an 
environment that refused to yield to man's desires. The 
hope of the early settlers was eventually replaced by a 
sense of resignation and the grovrth of a philosophy based on 
the premise that external forces rather than man controls 
human destiny. Ultimately this philosophy came to serve 
the rural Appalachian as a means of rationalizing away his 
failure and as a buffer against disappointment. Moreover, 
it also led to the passive acceptance of unnecessary hard- 
ships "u-/ encouraging people to feel that their life style 
was in no way to blame for their plight, and, therefore, 
there was no need to change. While such views may seem 
ridiculous in the larger society with its emphasis on 
progress and success, Pearsall has observed that, "It should 
be remembered that to a considerable degree, this is a 
realistic view for. the, poor and uneducated who are q..ite 



3^Ford, p. 16. 
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literally not masters of their own fate,"^^ She is no doubt 
correct, but it does not alter the fact that when efforts 
are made to assist in the process of change and co help the 
rural Appalachian to become the master of his own destiny, 
the fatalistic philosophy of the region serves to frustrate 
such efforts . 

Fatalism is also closely related to the religious 
atoitudes of many mountain people. Ford notes that the 
other-worldly emphasis of religion in rural Appalachia 
shares ohe same premises as fatalism and arose from the same 
circumstances. 36 The belief that life is controlled by 
external forces, whether it be nature or the God who direcos 
nature, and that man must simply accept his lot in this life 
in hopes of reaping. rewards in the next is common among 
Appalachians. The natural corollary of this idea is, of 
course, that to try to determine or guide one's destiny 
would be a sacrilege. Thus, fatalism has become an integral 
part of Lhe fundamentalist doctrine of the mountain religion, 

Ford's study of the current prevalence of tradi- 
tionalism and fatalism in Appalachia has convinced him that 
these traits have weakened to a considerable degree in 

3%arion Pearsall, "Communicating with the Educa- 
tionally Deprived," Mountain Life and Work XLII (Spring, 
1966), 9-10. 

3^Ford, p. 16. 
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recent years. However, questions can be raised concerning 
the reliability of at least part of the survey data. Ford's 
contention that traditionalism is no longer as strong as 
it once was is based in part on responses to a question 
designed to measure parental aspirations for their children 
in terms of amounts of schooling. The survey shov/s that 
there is a widespread desire among Appalachian parents for 
their children to be well educated. However, whether such 
a response is truly indicative of a lessening of tradi- 
tionalism is certainly open to conjecture, particularly in 
light of Nelsen's study which points out that the educa- 
tional attitudes vocalized by rural Appalachians are not at 
all consistent with their actions in regard to the education 

of their children. 

Ford's survey also included a question which asked 
Appalachians to indicate what they felt was the most 
important factor involved in being successful in one's work. 
The question was intended to serve as a means of measuring 
the extent of .fatalism among Appalachians. However, the 
response to this question does not offer much of signifi- 
cance in terms of supporting Ford's contention that fatalism 



37 ibid . , p. 16. 
^^Ibid. , p. 17. 
39chapter III, p. 9^. 
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has weakened considerably. Several other questions also 
elicited a rather high percentage of fatalistic responses 
particularly among rural residents.^*-* 

VJhile Ford is probably correct in noting that tradi- 
tionalism and fatalism are declining in Appalachia, this 
v/riter contends that they are still quite prevalent in the 
rural areas. Because of the continued existence of such 
cultural traits, efforts to stimulate change in the region 
will be hindered. 



Supernaturalism 

Another characteristic of the isolated rural areas 
of Appalachia is the reliance of many people upon super- 
stition and myth to explain natural phenomena. In her study 
of a mountain community, Pearsall observed the relationship 
betv;een the fatalistic religious attitudes of the region 
and supernatural beliefs: 

Many aspects of life that have long since been 
taken over by science and a variety of secular 
specialists in most of American society are 
interpreted here as the unalterable ways of God. 
Natural and supernatural are not neatly and 
permanently separated, and natural phenomena are 
never entirely outside the realm of supernatural 
explanation. 

Even v/here knov/ledge of natural phenomena is 
empirical, there is a feeling that much of nature 
is mysterious and beyond the power of man to 
predict or control.^! 



^^Ford, pp. 17-21. 

^^Pearsall, Little Smokv Ridge , p. 106. 
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Katthews' study of an Appalachian community in 
Tennessee revealed that many of the people believed in 
witches and ghosts as well as individuals and groups which 
supposedly possessed supernatural powers. She also points 
out that such beliefs are indicative of the internal strains 
within the community. The people accused of having super- 
natural powers are the acquisitive, those who dare to 
violate local norms, and the social misfits. Tensions 
within the community are relieved to a certain extent by 
making these people supernatural scapegoats . ^ 

Death beliefs are still evident in rural Appalachia, 
and az times they are pracciced if there is a ritual which 
can be performed against death. in some Appalachian 
comrfiunities sudden or violent deaths are always attributed 
to supernatural as well as natural causes; "God's will" or 
"the v/rath of God" or some other reference to the super- 
natural often provide the final explanation for trageay. 

While reliance on superstition, myth, and magic 
may at times play a positive role in some communities as 
Matthews suggests, it also serves to complicate the task of 
displacing fatalism and encouraging faith in man's capacity 



^2Matthe\:s, pp. 103-107. 

^^Lynwood Montell, "Death Beliefs from the Kentucky 
Foothills," Kentucky Folklore Record XII (July/September, 

1966), ai-g6. 

^^Pearsall, Little Smokv Ridge , pp. 111-120. 
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to master his environment and thus his destiny. In addi- 
tion, these beliefs combined with the reliance on folk 
medicine hamper efforts to overcome the health problems 
of the region. 

Time Perspective 

Like other aspects of mountain life, the time per- 
spective of the rural Appalachian differs considerably from 
that of the larger society. The majority of Americans seek 
success and accomplishment, and their lives are largely 
oriented toward the future. Such a life style naturally 
includes adherence to concepts such as delayed gratification 
and careful planning for the future. However, within the 
rurr-1 Appalachian subculture there is an absence of any 
major concern for the future except in terms of the here- 
after.^^ Despite the traditionalism which pervades the 
region, the rural Appalachian does not appear to be much 
more oriented toward the past than he is toward the future: 

Tradition is an unconscious rather than a conscious 
guide. Rather, life is lived primarily in terms of 
the present which is also the past and future _ 
telescoped into immediate experience. There is 
neither much learning from the wisdom of past 
generations nor much planning for the future. 
There is little incentive to put up with irksome 
restrictions and effort-demanding actions either 
for the sake of a nebulous future goal or in order 



^^Stephenson, pp. 94-96; Pearsall, Little Smoky 
Ridge , p. ^1; Gladden, pp. 65-67. 
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to bring honor to one's ancestors. 

The present-orientation of the rural Appalachian is 
reflected in the constant emphasis on the gratification of 
immediate needs. Such an attitude is no doubt a common 
characteristic among people who live at a subsistence level 
as do many of the people in rural Appalachia. "Putting 
aside meager resources for a rainy day makes no sense if it 
rains every day."^'^ Therefore, one finds many mountain 
people living from day to day without planning ahead or 
attempting to alter the course of their destiny. They see 
the present as being extremely pressing and the future as 
too neoulous to merit serious consideration, particularly 
when "today is like yesterday and tomorrow will be like 
today. "^^ The time perspective of the rural Appalachian is 
obviously related to and supportive of the general sense of 
fatalism which characterizes the region, and it, therefore, 
represents another aspect of the cultural tradition which 
serves to hinder change efforts. 

It is also important to an understanding of the 
Appalachian life style to note some other aspects of the 
mountaineer's conception of man's relationship to time. 
mile the concept, of time, as a device to regulate various 

^^Pearsall, Mountain Life and Work XLII (Spring, 
1966), 10. 

^^ladden, p. 65. 

^^Gazaway, p. 61. 
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aspects of daily life is beginning to accompany the other 
modern trends which are making inroads into rural Appalachia 
it still does not influence the rhythm of regional life to 
the extent that it does in the larger society. Several 
studies of mountain communities indicate that calendars and 
clocks are not assigned a great deal of importance. 
Instead, day and night, the seasons, and family activities 
regulate the rhythm of mountain life. Pearsall notes that 
time "is not something to be wasted or saved or cut into 
arbitrary units to which all events must conform. It is 
not difficult to imagine the problems the rural Appalachian 
might have in adjusting to the regular hours demanded by an 
industrial society after growing up in a non-machine society 
where one has traditionally determined for himself when he 
would work and when he would rest. 

The importance of person-to- person relationships in 
the mountains also serves to strengthen the disregard for 
tight schedules and carefully regulated activities. 
V/eller's description of this aspect of the mountain culture 
indicates the influence it exerts on the rhythm of regional 
life: 

He cares far more about keeping a friendly 
relationship with a neighbor v/hom he has met on 
the way to a. meeting. than. about being there on 



^^Pearsall, Little Smoky RidgLe , p. ^1; Stephenson, 
p. 95; Gazaway, p. 6l. 
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time. . • • In the middle class world, a man can 
impersonally do what business needs to be done 
with a person, then proceed elsewhere. In the 
folk culture, you don't just stop in for a moment 
to check on a detail or two of business, then 
move on. Each contact is a person-to-person 
encounter, and this takes time — hours of it. A 
trip to the store, going to the neighbors' to 
borrov/ a cup of sugar or an ax, meeting a friend 
on the road — these are not impersonal encounters, 
in which the business at hand can be done quickly; 
but they are occasions for the kinds of personal 
relationships that form the very core of the 
mountain man's existence. 



Attitude Toward Work 

The attitude toward .vork which is held by many rural 
Appalachians stems from two ideas which clearly reflect the 
traditional subculture. First, unlike most Americans, rural 
Appalachians define themselves in terms of who they are 
rather than what they are. The major goal of life involves 
being rather than doing, and respect and status are assigned 
to a person on the basis of his family rather than the 
career or job with which he is associated. Thus, it is 
ascribed status rather than achieved status v;hich prevails 
in the mountains. Secondly, work is not seen as being 
enjoyable or fulfilling, it is simply a necessity. This 
attitude is not particularly surprising fiven the type of 
work that has traditionally been available in rural 
Appalachia. However, because of this attitude toward work. 



^%eller, Yesterday's Peop le, p. 55. 

^^Pearsall, Mountain Life and Work LXII (Spring, 
1966), 11. 
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few rural Appalachians seek any type of vocational training 
or entrance into a vocation which others view as a satis- 
fying one.^-^ 

In contrast to the middle class American who com- 
plies with the Protestant ethic and devotes a considerable 
amount of time and energy to his work, the rural Appalachian 
simply rejects the idea that a job should come before other 
considerations such as famir>.y, friends, or even leisure^ 
The importance of the family and person-to-porson relation- 
ships in the Appalachian subculture, plus the time perspec- 
tive, the individualism, and the quality of jobs available 
in the region have worked in combination to influence many 
mountain people to believe that one should work only to live 
rather than live for one^s job. Consequently, it is not 
uncommon for migrants from Appalachia to frequently take a 
few days off from their jobs in the city to return to the 
mountains for reasons that would seem inexcusable to most 
Americans . 

Interpersonal Relationships 

Having described several of the values and attitudes 
which are major characteristics of the traditional life 
style of rural Appalachia, it seems appropriate at this 
point to turn to some observations concerning the nature of 



^%eller. Yesterday ^s People , pp. 102-107* 
%bid. 
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interpersonal relationships in the region. The nature of 
these relationships is basic to an understanding of the 
thoughts and actions of the rural Appalachian and, thus, 
the discussion which follows should contribute to a more 
complete comprehension of the values and attitudes 
previously described. It should also be noted that the most 
important interpersonal relationships in rural Appalachia 
take place within the family which will be treated in a 
separate section. Therefore, the emphasis in the following 
discussion will be on the general nature of interpersonal 
relationships rather than the parties involved. 

Contemporary American society is often described as 
being extremely impersonal despite its increasing inter- 
dependence. Rural Appalachian society, on the other hand, 
represents the other extreme, for it is characterized by 
very close and intense interpersonal relationships. Given 
the rurality and the small population of the region, less 
impersonalism would naturally be expected. However, there 
is a difference in the nature of interpersonal relationships 
in rural Appalachia which set them apart from those which 
can be observed in other rural areas. The difference lies, 
perhaps, in the degree to which such relationships tend to 
dominate the thought and actions of the rural Appalachian. 
VJhile this aspect of mountain life has been explored and 
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commented on to some extent by other scholars, it seems to 
the vrriter that ¥eller has offered the most helpful observa- 
tions. Utilizing concepts drawn from the work of Herbert 
Gans, Weller has described the rural Appalachian as being 
person-oriented in contrast to the majority of Americans 
who are object-oriented. V/l.ile he is careful to point out 
that these two concepts represent poles of behavior between 
which individuals operate rather than precise categories 
into v.-hich all people can easily be placed, it is obvious 
that those rural Appalachians whose life style reflects the 

traditional subculture consistently remain close to only one 

56 

pole of behavior — person orientation.-^ 

Gans emphasized that the poles of behavior are best 
imderstood by focusing on the differences in the aspirations 
of the people who are found in the two categories. Ob.icct- 
oriented individuals aspire to achieve goals which center 
around particular objects, "This may be a moral object, for 
example, a principle; an ideological object, such as 'under- 
standing'; a material object, such as a level of income; a 
cultural object, such as a style of life; or a social 
object, such as. a. career or a status position . "^'^ 

55see, for example, Stephenson, pp. 99-106 and 
Pearsall, Mountain Life and Work LJll (Spring, 1966), 11. 

5%eller, Yesterday's People , pp. 49-50. 

5 '^Herbert J". Gans, The Urban Villagers (New York: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, 1962) , p. 90. 
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Naturally, the children of object-oriented people grow up in 
an environment which emphasizes the idea that one sets goals 
and then strives to achieve them. 

The person-oriented individual is no less interested 
in striving, but he aspires to achieve a different type of 
goal. Rather than being primarily concerned with objects, 
"the overriding aspiration is the desire to be liked and 
noticed by members of a group whom one likes and notices in 
turn."^^ Once this type of person finds acceptance within a 
particular reference group he develops a very intense 
dependerce upon it. Since all his important aspirations are 
developed in reference to the group, they cannot be achieved 
outside of it; thus, he cannot bear to be separated from it. 
This is not to say that object-oriented individuals do not 
participate in groups, but as Gans points out they do so in 
order to accomplish an object goal.59 Should they join a 
group, they do not become dependent upon it, and if it 
should become an obstacle to their goals chey will leave it 
and seek another. The distinctions between the relationship 
of the person-oriented and object-oriented individual to the 
group is further clarified by Weller: 

While the object-oriented individual will either 
join or leave a group in order to achieve his goal, 
the person-oriented individual can find what he is 
seeking only within the group.. For the 



%bid . , p. 90. 
%bid . , pp. 90-91. 



object-oriented individual, ideas are central- 
something "out there," beyond the person himself. 
For the person- oriented individual, social 
relationships are central— sor.e thing within and 
very personal, a security of acceptance, which 
can be found only within the group. °^ 

Weller also contends that the differences in 
orientation described above result primarily from the type 
of social and economic situation which prevails in a given 
area. Where opportunities for the achievement of object 
goals are present, people will probably tend to be object- 
oriented. However, in rural Appalachia and other regions 
where such opportunities are .limited, people are forced to 
find fulfillment in social relationships 

The rural Appalachian v/ho is a person-oriented 
indivi d^i^'.x operates almost completely within the confines 
of his reference group. The irfluence of this group is so 
pervasivD that its activities literally constitute the 
social life of many mountain people. At the same tdme it 
provides the only source of emotional security and identity 
available to thousands of rural Appalachians. It is .his 
reference group which largely determines the personality of 
the Appalachian and, thus, the subculture of the region. 

The adult reference group is generally composed 
primarily of family members. In addition to the nuclear 
family, members of the extended family such as cousins. 



^%eller, Yesterda. 's People , pp. 50-51' 



^^Ibid. , p. 51. 
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uncles, and brothers are included as well as a few close 
neighbors. However, such groups include only persons of the 
same sex and status. Husbands and wives in rural Appala- 
chia, unlike their middle class counterparts, do not share 
many activities because they belong to different reference 
groups. While the reference group is not entirely a closed 
entity, its composition changes very slowly. As migration 
and death deplete its numbers new members may be added. 

Throughout the rural Appalachian's life his 
reference group dominates his thoughts and actions, shapes 
his view of reality, and defines his place in mountain 
society. It is only within the group which is his center of 
being that he is able to develop his self image. While all 
men are dependent upon others for their concept of self , 
such dependence is generally distributed throughout a number 
of groups. However, the mountaineer relies entirely upon 
the reference group in this respect and, thus, "has never 
developed a satisfactory self-image as an individual. He 
is only somebody in relation to his peers. "^^ 

Whether V/eller is completely correct in his appli- 
cation of Gans' conceptual scheme to rural Appalachia could 
no doubt be debated. However, the behavior of mrny people 
in the region does tend to be. more understandable when 



^ ^Ibid . , p. 6g. 
^^ibid. , p. 83. 
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viewed from this perspective. In addition, the concept of 
person-orientation offers not only a plausible means of 
e:i plaining the' prevalence of the close and intense inter- 
personal relationships in the region, but it also 
illustrates another aspect of mov 'tain life, besides 
religion, which serves to help offset the social and 
economic problems which otherwise would make life in rural 
Appalachia almost unbearable. 

However, despite the positive effects such. an 
orientation might have, it is T^ecessary to recognize that 
the nature of the interpersonal relationships in the region 
is an integral part of tha cycle of poverty which will have 
to be broken if change is to take place- While the person- 
orientation of the rural Appalachian derives at least in 
part, from the fact that it is extremely difficult for him 
to achieve object goals due to economic conditions, it also 
represents a part of the Appalachian life style which 
demands modification to some extent if the region is to 
overcome its problems. 

A number of attitudes commor to rural Appalachia 
stem from the tendency to be person-oriented, as do a number 
of problems. For example, the time perspective of many 
mountain people, their attitudes toward work, the absence 
of object goals, and the lack of planning for the future 
are related to their person-orientation. The heavy 
dependence upon a particular group results in the 
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development of behavior which makes it almost impossible for 
the mountaineer to change his life style without at the same 
time rejecting the norms of his reference group. This 
r.^nturally creates enormous barriers against change. Because 
one rural Appalachian relies entirely on the reference group 
as a source of ideas and values, he is not .^sily reached or 
influenced by people beyond his group. This not only con- 
tributes to the maintenance of a closed society, but it also 
complicates efforts to promote a spirit of cooperation among 
different reference groups within the community. Ideas, 
beliefs, and values are internalized by members of the group 
to such an extent that new ideas from outside the group or 
disagreements with outsiders are taken personally rather 
than in the spirit of intellectual give and take that 
prevails elsewhere. This supersensitivity to criticism or 
any hint of criticism in the guise of an opposing idea 
derives from the person-orientation of the rural Appalachian 
who equates the rejection of his ideas or beliefs with 
personal rejection. Thus, it is difficult for the 
mountaineer to settle grievances with another individual or 
an agency because every disputed issue involves a deep 
personal commitment, cooperative activity among di ferenb 
reference groups is hindered, effective leadership does not 
develop, outsiders remain objects of suspicio n, new ideac 

^ ^Ibid ., p. 53. 
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are rejected, and change does not take place. Moreover, the 
Appalachian children are brought up among adult models who 
rarely display object-oriented behavior but instead expend 
their time and energy in an attempt to maintain and improve 
their relationships among family and friends. The children 
cannot help adopting similar attitudes. Thus, they are 
trained for failure in school and in the society which lies 
beyond the mountains. Nor will they be capable of helping 
to bring about the changes so badly needed in the region. 

The Rural Appalachian Family 

The foregoing discussion of the values and attitudes 
which characterize regional thought provides an introduction 
to the Appalachian cultural tradition, but the ^^reatment of 
that tradition would be woefully incomplete mthout a 
description of the role of the rural Appalachian family. 
Indeed, the family is so significant to an understanding 
of rural Appalachia that it is necessary to devote a con- 
siderable amount of attention to the important role it has 
played in the development of the regional subculture. 

Characteristics of the I'amily 

Rural Appalachia is to a large extent a familistic 
society in which family and kin are valued above and beyond 
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all other institutions .^5 The extended family (composed of 
uncles, aunts, cousins, and grandparents in addition to 
parents and children) rather than the nuclear family is 
basic to the social structure of rural Appalachia. Members 
of the extended family often live in a cluster within a 
hollow or valley, and it is these extensive kinship units 
which have traditionally provided both the most meaningful 
source of interpersonal relationships and the most important 
mechanisms of social control in the region. While the 
extended family system is now beginning to show considerable 
signs of strain as a result of the gradual intrusion of 
modernism and change into the region, it still remains 
the major source of meaningful relationships and personal 
security, particularly in the rural areas. 

The majority of families in rur^-^l Appalachia retain 
some of their traditional patriarchal flavor, although it 
would no longer be correct to consider Appalachia a 

65schwartzweller and Brown, Social Structure of the 
Contact Situation , p. 2. 

^^BrowTi and Schwp.rtzweller point out that the 
clustering of families is . apidly_ declining as f result of 
limited economic opportunities which have prompted migration 
from the resion. James S. Brown and riarry K. Schwartz- 
weller, "ThI Appalachian Family," Cbanp-e in Rural A^^?;!;- 
c hia: Implications for Action Programs , ed. John Phodiatis 
i^id Harry K. Schwartzweller (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1970), p. 69. 

^"^See Schwartzweller, "Social Change and the _ _ 
Individual in Rural Appalachia," pp. 59-61 for a description 
of the strains experienced by the Appalachian family as a 
result of the intrusion of change into the region. 
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patriarchal society. Within the ho.ne the father is the 
source of authority and he makes the major decisions. 
Although this too is beginning to change primarily as a 
result of the economic malaise which has contributed to the 
destruction of the image of the male as the breadvd.nner , it 
still remains the common approach to family life. 

There is also a :ather sharp definition of sex roles 
in the mountain culture. Certain tasks and responsibilities 
belong only to women, v;hile others are only for men. House- 
work and taking care of the children are seldom, if ever, 
done by the male. Until receut years few women worked out- 
side the home, but as the hard and dangerous work which once 
dominated the mountain economy has declined and increasing 
numbers of men became unemployed, women began to seek 
employment out of necessity. However, the percentase of 
Appalachian women in the work force remains lower than the 
national average. 

The family in rural Appalachia is also characterized 
by the variety of useful factions it serves. Because of 
the tendency for members of many extended families to live 
close to one another, visiting among family members is quite 
frequent. The frequency of visitation is also increased by 
virtue of the fact that the all-important reference group of 

^^Brown and Schwartzweller, '.'The Appal .chian 
Family," p. 6?. 

^ %bid . . p. gg. 
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the rural Appalachian is composed primarily of members of 
the extended family. Given the proximity of residence and 
the importance of relationships within the reference group, 
it is not surprising that the family becomes the major line 
of communication for the individual members. It is within 
the family that group opinion and norms are molded and 
enforced, and it is here that decisions are made concerning 
matters of importance to the family. Some economic activi- 
ties such as farming are still carried out in a cooperative 
manner, and in times of crisis the family depends largely on 
one another.'''*-' To the mountain child born and rrared among 
members of the family and, perhaps, a few close neighbors, 
it is the f£:.lly group which represents security. The 
family becomes the most important point of orientation for 
the child and it remains so throughout his life. Relatives 

provide a form of cultural security, and tney tend to 

71 

reinforce and sanction the individual's behavior.' As 
Gazaway points out, it is. the family which "prescribes how 

'''^^For an excellent discussion of the traditional 
family system in rural Appalachia see James S. Brown, The 
Family Group in a Kentucky Mountain Farming Communit y 
(Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1952), and James S. Brown, "The Conjugal 
Family and the Extended Fam.ily Group," Amer ican Sociological 
Review XVII (June, 1952), 297-306. 

'''Istephen R. Cain, Community Action in Appalachia 
Unit III: A Selective Description of a Knox County Mountain 
Neip hbo rhood (Washington: Office of Economic Opportunity, 
1966), pp. 46-47. 
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members will react toward people, things, or institu- 
tions,"''^^ Thus, the kinship network is heavily relied upon 
by the rural Appalachian as child and adult, for the satis- 
faction of both essential and secondary needs, and for the 
most part he experiences little active engagement with the 
larger society unless this happens through the kin net- 
work . '^^ 

The tendency to interact almost exclusively within 
the family rather than with a variety of individuals and 
groups derives not only from tradition and the nature of 
socialization in rural Appalachia, but also from the fact 
that -the small population of most rural communities in the 
region seriously limios the nxjunber of available marriage 
partners* The ' ^timate result of the static population and 
the propensity to marry into a local family is a very 
complex kinship system. '^^ The complexity of the system is 
illustrated in the following description of relationship 
patterns in three eastern Kentucky communities: 

''^^Gazaway, p. 94. 

''^^Schwartzweller and Brown, Social Structure of the 
Contact Sit^jation , p. 2. 

74Brown and Schwar^zwei: er , "The Appalachian 
Family," pp. ^?^-£J9. The authors point out the fact that 
the Appalachian family is so close-knit results in con- 
siderable pressure being placed on the individual to choose 
a mate whom kinsfolk will accept. This is one reason why 
mates are often chosen j?rom among local people who are well 
known to the family. 
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It was found that of the total number of possible 
single, closest blood relationships among the 
thirty-eight Beech Creek families, nearly three- 
fourths were kin relationships in some degree. . . . 
IS.^ per cent of the total possible relationships 
were "close kin". ... An additional 24.0 per cent 
were relationships of first cousins once removed, or 
second cousins. Comparable data for the Laurel 
neighborhood revealed that there too nearly three- 
fourths of the total possible relationships were kin 
relationships in some degree; nearly half of the 
total relationships . . . were those of . . . close 
kin . . . ; and an additional 13.2 per cent were 
relationships of first cousins once removed, or of 
second cousins. In Flat Rock neighborhood also, 
nearly half of the total re] ^-"ionships were those of 
parents and children, siblii.^ , aunts or uncles and 
nieces and nephews, grandparentr and grandchildren, 
or first cousins.'^ 

This reflects the clustering of families mentioned before, 
and, of course, indicates one reason why many rural Appala- 
chians rarely have contact v;ith people outside the kinship 
gr-^up and thus become very depeadent upon the family. 



Child Rearing Practices 

The child rearing practices which are common to 
rural Appalachia differ in important respects from those 
which are utilized in th- larger society. They reflect the 
influence of famn.lism and also contribute to the perpetua- 
tion of the kinship orientation of the region. 

There are two very distinct stages of childhood in 
the rural Appalachian subculture, and they are characterized 
by the different treatment which is accorded the child as he 



'^Brown, American Sociolop:ical Reviev- XVII (June, 
1952), 299. 
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„ovos from one stage into the other. The period of infancy 
i., marked by a very indulgent and overproteotive attitude 
toward the child on the part of the parents and other 
memoers of the extended family. The infant is constantly 
fondled and made over and is seldom punished or prohibited 
from doing as he pleases. Rather than being trained to 
confo™ to a schedule, children at this stage of development 
are permitted to eat, sleep, and rise when they desire to 

^ „ 76 
do so.' 

However, after a relatively long 1 .ricd of babyhood, 
Appalachian children suddenly f:.nd themselves on their own.. 
The period of extended childhood and adolescence common to 
middle class society is simply not recognized in the moun- 
tain culture, and once the period of infancy is over no 
clearcut distinction is dra™i between children and adults. 
No stringent rules and regulations are imposed, and parents 
tend to be rather psrmissive with children of this age. One 
also finds that no goals are set for the child in tenns of 
77 

his future . ' 

V/hile rural Appalachian parents are often per-^ 
missive, punishment of children does occur quite often. 
However, it is directed at keeping children in line rather 
than. at moving them tow rd.some desired goal such as ■■ 



76pearsall, -.t-.i p Smokv Ridge, .jp. 100-101. 
77ibid. , pp. 100-102 and Weller, Yesterdaxls.Peo£lo, 



completing an assigned task. For example, children are 
often told to do some minor task around the home but 
frequently nothing is done if the command is not obeyed. '° 
On the other hand Pearsall found that whippings often occur 
when fathers become angry about something which may or may 
not be related to the child. '^^ Thus, the rationale under- 
lying disciplinary action does not reflect a child-centered 
approach to training or a concern for the development of 
goal-oriented behavior. 

According to ¥eller the change in attittide toward 
children after they pass the stage of infancy can be 
partially explained by the fact that families in rural 
Appalachia tend to be adult-centered rather than child- 
centered as are most middle class families. In contrast to 
Appalachian families, middle class parents plan and 
sacrifice for their children, push them toward a variety of 
goals, and often center their lives around the hopes they 
have for their children. The adult-centered Appalachian 
family, however, concentrates its efforts on meet: ig the 
needs and desires of its older members. Children are simply 
expected to become . adults as soon, as possible, and very 

7%.adden, pp. 14^-59 ^nd Weller, Yesterday's 
P eople , pp. 64-6^. 

79pearsall, Little Sm o 3<:v Ridge , p. 101. 
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little conscious effort is expended in helping bring this 
about. 

The Appalachian youth, having been pushed into the 

background after a long period of attention during infancy, 

ultimately finds himself in need of a reference group. 

Adult reference groups and the adult-centered home offer him 

little in the way of meaningful relationships, so he 

eventually becomes part of a reference group composed of 

adolescent youths. Such groups receive very little guidance 

or attention from concerned adults, and like the reference 

groups of mountain adults they of-cen have a negative 

influence on their members in terms of the apathy and the 

state of dependency they generate: 

The boys plan and carry out contests of strength 
and physical prowess, teach one another about 
sex . . . and generally exert a very conservative 
influence on each other. For example, any boy in 
the group who does well in s.chool, or who studies 
hard, or who sets goals for his life which he tells 
/ the group about, becomes the object of ridicule; he 
either succumbs to the pressure or else is dropped 
from the group altogether. ... It is nothing 
short of tragedy that these reference groups can 
exert such .pressure on the individual boy without 
being countered by any adult influence. The 
youth ^s life is so involved with these groups, 
his security is so bo^-.nd up with them, that few 
are strong enough to go their own way outside them. 
Adults do not know "nd seem hardly to care what 
goes on in these groups, so long as there is no 
community trouble ^.^esulting from the boys^ 



^%eller. Yesterday^ s Peoiple , pp. 63-64. Brown and 
Schwartzweller, "The Appalachian Family," p. also contend 
that the average American family is much more child-centered 
than is the Appalachian family. 
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activities. Adolescent societ; , in short, is 
very much unguided by experienced adults. Boys 
teach boys and girls teach girls. It is no 
wonder that mountain culture tends to perpetuate 
itself in traditional ways.^l 

Disadvantages 

In Chapter II of this study it was pointed out that 
the small-scale individual was characterized by a con- 
siderable amount of dependency on a limited number of 
people. He interacts with a small group, and these inter- 
personal relationships involve an intense commitment to 
group norms and attitudes. This, of course, results in a 
very restricted and provincial view of reality due to the 
rather complete dependence upon such a limited source z^f 
ideas and values. It also hinders the individual's ability 
to respond effectively to the challenges of a changing 
environment in the mountains or to adapt to the demands of 
life in the larger society should he migrate. 

The foregoing description of the rural Appalachian 
family suggests the extent to which it contributes to the 
development of a small-scale society which is incompatible 
with the lealities of life in the twentieth cenbury. How- 
ever, familism has played such a decisive role in molding 
contemporary Appalachian society that a more specific 
enumeration of its disadvantages seems worthwhile. 

The excessive . amount of dependency upon the family 



A realistic appraisal of the plight of Appalachia 
also forces one to recognize that there is little hope for 
developmental leadership on the part of re-^.^onal institu- 
tions. Schwartzweller and Brown have concluded on the basis 
of their study of the political, economic, and religious 
institutions of rural Appalachia that they are totally 
incapable of promoting change in the region. ^ Given the 
extremely conservative nature of these institutions it is 
probably unreasonable to expect any significant changes in 
their structure in the foreseeable future. Therefore, 
reliance upon the theory that institutional change must 
preceed change on the individual level would eliminate hope 
for Appalachian development for some time to come. 

Despite the necessity of rejecting a total reliance 
upon either the communication or the institutional theses, 
or both, the possibility of altering these methods to fit 
the situation in rural Appalachia seems to offer the most 
realistic approach to the problem of motivating regional 
change. Having surveyed the Appalachian scene and assessed 
the complexities of the relationships between the social, 
economic, and cultural problems of the region, it appears 
to the writer that bhe educational system o ^f^rs the most 
feasible and acceptable means of both mot:*.vaoing a desire 
for. change and providing the skills and abilities necessary 



^Ibid. , p. 7. 
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to achieve developmental success. The educational system 
provides a means o.' commvmi eating new ideas and information 
to large numbers of people; it is an accepted local insti- 
tution, and even though the rural school is admittedly 
conservative it is probably more susceptible to change than 
any other local institution. Although the schools of the 
region are badly in need of improvement, it is necessary to 
recognize that there is far more communication and linkage 
between the rural Appalachian school and its urban coimter- 
parts than is true of the religious, economic, and political 
institutions of the region. Brown and Schwartzweller are no 
doubt correct in asserting that the school is the only insti- 
tution operating within rural Appalachia which is capable 
of serving as an effective cultural bridge to the larger 
American society.^ Despite the indifference or outright 
opposition to change which prevails in much of Appalachia, 
the school does not reflect this attitude to such a marked 
degree as other institutions primarily because the influence 
of community attitudes is partially negated by the following 
factors: teachers and administrators have generally been 
influenced to some degree by the norms of the larger 
society, textbooks and other instructional materials 
introduce alien concepts and values, and state regulations 
concerning school organization and procedures also reflect 



'Ibid. 



the standards of the larger society. In addition, as 
increasing numbers of rural Appalachian parents become 
convinced of the necessity of an education for their 
children, community sanction is bestowed upon the school 
thus resulting in an increase in its holding power and 
prestige. Even though the rural school suffers from 
ni:unerous defects and continues to reflect community values 
and norms, it represents the most influv^ntial link between 
the larger society and rural Appalachia, and as such it has 
a great deal of potential in terms of the diffusion of new 
ideas, information, skills, and attitudes aimed at the 
development of the large scale individual and ultimately 
a large scale society. 

It should be noted that the writer ^s contention 
that the educational system offers the most feasible and 
acceptable means of stimulating -development in rural 
Appalachia is based primarily on the realities of existing 
circumstances in the region rather than on a naive faith in 
the present capacity of the school to promote needed change. 
However, realism also dictates the recognition of several 
factors related to education in the region which necessitate 
the addition of certain qualifications to the position of 
the author. First, it is necessary to recognize that the 
rural Appalachian school as it is presently organized and 
operated is incapable of promoting meaningful change in the 
region. The present effectiveness of the rural school as a 
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change agent derives primarily from factors over which the 
local community and its educators have little control such 
as state requirements concerning school organization, 
attendance, and staff certification; the necessity of using 
instructional materials which convey beliefs and values 
which differ from those of the local community; and an 
economy which literally forces parents to see the value of 
an education for their children, at least in economic terms. 
However, few rural schools in Appalachia make a conscious 
effort to move toward their potential level of effectiveness 
as a change agent by implementing programs and practices 
which would supplement the factors mentioned above. 

The second qualification of the writer's position 
follo-t'=- naturally from the first. Given the inability of 
the rural school as presently constituted to realize its 
potential as a change agent, it is obvious that modifica- 
tions in the educational system are necessary if improvement 
is to be forthcoming. Changing the structure and direction 
of a conservative institution such as the rural school would 
not be easy, but neither does it seem impossible. While it 
is not within the purview of this study to discuss how such 
change should be implemented, nevertheless it can be noted 
that the rural school is part of a larger institutional 
structure, the state educational system, which is governed 
to a large extent by persons in the urban areas. Therefore, 
it does not seem unreasonable to assert that structural and 
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operational changes which are necessary in the rural school 
could be implemented if state educational officials so 
desired. The imposition of educational change by decree 
might not be necessary if local schools simply comply v/ith 
suggestions made by state education officials. Hov/ever, in 
the event that orders rather than suggestions become 
necessary, it should be remembered that such action is not 
unprecedented,'^ nor is it entirely unethical given the 
desire on the part of many Appalachians to achieve a higher 
standard of living. In all probability much of the 
opposition to change which might occur would emanate from 
entrenched school officials rather than the patrons of the 
school. 

No worthwhile suggestions concerning either the role 
that the rural Appalachian school might play in regional 
development or the educational changes required if the 
school is to play such a role will be forthcoming unless 
they are based on adequate data which is relevant to the 
Appalachian subculture and to the school which serves the 
region's children. Therefore, the remainder of this chapter 
will be devoted to a survey of the educational system in 
rural Appalachia in order that its present capacity to 
increase individual and regional scale might be assessed. 

'^For example school desegregation and the abolition 
of religious exercises in the schools are compulsory rather 
than voluntary. 
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Following a similar survey of the traditional Appalachian 
subculture in the succeeding chapter, relationships between 
the social and economic malaise of the region, the sub- 
culture, and the shortcomings of the educational system will 
be explored. Only then will it be possible to suggest the 
specific considerations which must serve as the basis for 
educational change which is directed toward the enlargement 
of scale and thus regional development. 

Evidence of Prolong:ed Educational Failure 
and Neg:lect 

Although it is possible to observe some advantages 
associated mth the rural schools of Appalachia, they are 
far outnumbered by disadvantages. A limited amo\ant of 
progress has been made in improving the overall educational 
status of the region, but statistics indicate that such 
progress is extremely slow and that it has failed to offset 
to any great degree decades of neglect.^ The schools of 
the region, with few exceptions, have simply failed 
throughout the years to provide the people of Appalachia 
with the skills and attitudes necessary to the development 
of a society which is compatible with life in the modern 
world. While it would be unfair to blame the Appalachian 
dilemma entirely on the educational system, particularly in 
view of the barriers to educational excellence which derive 



Bill Peterson, ^'Discrimination in the Hill 
Country,^' Southern Educational Report . IV (March, 1969), 5-9. 
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from the cultural tradition, the fact remains that the 

schools have not only failed to assume the responsibility 

of combatting the problems of Appalachia, but they have all 

"000 often become an integral part of those problems by 

contributing to the perpetuation of cultural traits which 

are largely responsible for the malaise of the region. 

Most rural schools not only neglect to develop their 

potential as a change agent, but they negate their existing 

potential by continuing to defend policies and practices 

which are obviously detrimental to change. Despite the 

numerous problems which the schools of the region must 

surmount, iz is difficult to excuse their reluctance to 

Changs given the poor results of their efforts. 

The insufficiency of past educational efforts in 

Appalachia is made all too apparent by a survey of 

statistics relating to the area. The I960 census shov/ed 

that nearly 12 per cent of the people twenty-five years or 

older in Appalachia have less than a fifth grade education. 

Only 32 per cent of that age group have completed high 
g 

school.^ These figures are disturbing enough, but if one 
investigates statistics from the most isolated rural areas, 
such as Central Appalachia, they prove to be even more 
appalling. A study of 324 families in seven Eastern 
Kentucky counties indicated that the median grade completed 



^President's Appalachian Regional Commission, 
Appalachia > p. 5- 
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by the head of the household was six.-^^ Pearsall's study of 
a Tennessee mountain community revealed that not a single 
adult had attended high school, and that only three adults 
had gone as far as the seventh grade. Gazav;ay found the 
median grade completed by the adults of a community in • 
Eastern Kentucky to be two.-"-^ Naturally the figures for 
college graduates are also low. The lack of trained 
leadership in much of rural Appalachia can be partially 
explained by the fact that only one out of every ten 
graduates of the regio: 's high schools is now entering 
college. "'■^ Only 5 per cent of the population twenty-five 
years or older are college graduates ."'"^ It seems safe to 
assume that few of the college graduates live in the rural 
areas of the region. 

The high rate of illiteracy in Appalachia is another 
indication of the failure of past educational efforts. In 
i960 the region accounted for almost half of the nation's 
functionally illiterate people. This figure is tremendous 

"'■^Johnson et al.. , p. 9. 

Pear sail, p. I46. 

■'-^ena Gazaway, The Longest Mile (Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Co., Inc. , 1969) , p. 90. 

13 

James Branscome, "The Crisis of Appalachian 
Youth," Appalachia II (May, I969) , I6. 

-•■^"Educational Problems," Appalachia I (April, 
196a), 22. 



when one realizes that only 10 per cent of the national 
population lives in Appalachia.-^^ According to the 
Appalachian Regional Commission's Education Advisory Com- 
mittee more than 25 per cent of the population of two 
Appalachian states is functionally illiterate ."^^ Again it 
is necessary to keep in mind that the bulk of the illiterate 
population is probably rural in origin. 

The Perpetuation of Past Failures 

Evidence of the shortC9mings of past educational 
efforts in the region is abundant; so too is evidence that 
the failures of the past are being perpetuated. More 
Appalachian students fall below the national norm on a 
variety of achievement tests than are above it."^*^ Results 
from the National Merit Scholarship test also indicate the 
deficiencies in Appalachian education .-^^ A study by the 
University of Kentucky found high school graduates in Harlan 
County, Kentucky to be three years and five months behind 

^Barbara Casey, "Early Childhood Education: A 
Priority Need," Appalachia II (November, 1963), 19- 

The Appalachian Regional Commission Education 
Advisory Committee Interim Report , p. 7. 

^ ^Appalachia I (April, 196S) , 22. 

""Garth Magnum, "Manpower Implications of the 
Appalachian Regional Programs," Manpower Development in 
Appalachia: An Approach to Unemployment , ed. Frederick A, 
Zeller and Robert W. Miller (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Publishers, 196S) , pp* 52-53. 
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their average counterparts in schools outside the region. 
A similar study in the schools of Letcher County, Kentucky 
revealed that I66I, or almost one-fourth, of the students 

on 

suffered from significant educational deficiencies. ^ 

Branscome states that standardized tests show that the IQ^s 

of Appalachian school children have been gradually declining 

from one-fourth to one-half point annually for thirteen 
21 

years . 

Further evidence of the inadequacy of regional 
educational services is offered by the extremely large 
number of Appalachian youth who fail the Selective Service 
general mental tests which are considered to require the 
equivalent of a seventh grade education for passage. In 
1964 the rate of failure for Appalachian youth was 35 per 
cent as compared to the national average of 27.6 per cent. 
The failure rate for the region would probably be much 
higher than indicated because the figures above are based 
on state results rather than on results drawn froru the 
Appalachian portion of each state. Ccxadill has further 
added to the indictment of Appalachian education cited above 
by pointing out that it is not unusual for high school 

^^Caudill, p. 372. 

^*^Bill Peterson, "Letcher County Is Trying," 
Southern Education Report IV (October, 196S), 25. 

^■^Branscome, Appalachia II (May, I969), l6* 

^%angum, p. 52. 
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graduates from the region to fail Selective Service tests 

23 

because they are functional illiterates. 

In addition to its many other deficiencies, and, 
perhaps, largely because of them; the holding power of the 
Appalachian school is very weak. Although the dropout . 
problem is one of increasing concern throughout the nation, 
the estimated national average of 36.2 per cent cannot 
compare with the loss rate in Appalachia. Approximately 
65 per cent of the region ^s students do not finish high 
school. Branscome estimates that of the rural dropouts less 
than 40 per cent complete the tenth grade. He also points 
out that in parts of the region the loss rate has soared to 
71 per cent.^^ 

The data utilized thus far to document both the past 
and present failure of the schools of Appalachia have 
applied for the most part to the region as a whole. 
Although the focus of this study is on rural Appalachia, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, in most cases to isolate 
data on the rural school system from that which pertains to 
the entire region. However, given the fact that it is 
generally accepted among observers of the region that 
conditions in the rural schools are far inferior to those 
in the urban areas, it seems safe to assert that the data 



23caudill, p. 337. 

^^Branscome, Ap palachia (May, I969), I6. 
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which hafj been cited in this chapter probably falls short of 
describing the failure of the rural school, particularly in 
Central Appalachia. 

The Ambivalent Attitude of the Rural 
Appalachian Toward Education 

If such obvious differences exist between the 
quality of education in rural Appalachia and that of the 
rest of the nation, and if educational inadequacy is 
partially responsible for the plight of the region, why then 
have the people not demanded improvement? The answer to 
that question involves gaining an understanding of the rural 
Appalachian's ambivalent attitude toward education. There 
are several studies which support the contention that 
Appalachians generally value education. Ford found this to 
be true among large numbers of people even in the rural 
areas. Weller supports this contention, as do studies 
by Johnson, Schrag,^^ and Pavlick.^^ However, two'Of 
these works also emphasize the fact that the recognition of 



^^Ford, p. 17. 
2^eller, p. 10^. 
^'''johnson et^ al. , p. 1^. 

^^Peter Schrag, "The School and Politics," 
Appalachian Review I (Fall, 1966), 9. 

^^Anthony L. Pavlick, Toward Solving the L ow-Income 
Problem of Small Farmers in the Appalachian Area TMorgan- 
tovm, West Virginia: Agricultural Experiment Station, West 
Virginia University, 19o4) , p. 45. 
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the value of education is often offset by other factors 



that is necessary to impro^^e the schools of the region. 
Weller feels the Appalachian's paradoxical attitude toward 
education can be explained in terms of the conflict between 
the growing awareness among parents of the need for educa- 
tion and the equally strong fear that it will contribute 
to the destruction of the closely knit mountain family and 
reference group. Schrag concludes that the lack of com- 
mitment to educational improvement results primarily from 
the fact that the average mountaineer has no way of knowing 
what effective education is or how it can be achieved. 
Before such commitment will develop, the rural Appalachian 
will have to understand that educational excellence involves 
more than training for mountain life.^-^ 

While a considerable amount of evidence can be cited 
to support the view that Appalachians do value education, 
there are als^ several studies which indicate that this is 
not true of all rural people in the region. Stephenson 
found several people, including parents of school-age 

children, in a rural community in the Appalachian portion of 

32 

North Carolina who rejected the value of education. A 



which tend to limi 



^^th of commitment to education 



30, 



Weller, pp. 10^-109. 

■Schrag, Appalachian Review 
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I {Fall, 1969), 9-10. 
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Stephenson, pp. 1^3-1^5. 
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similar situation involving an even larger proportion of the 
local population is described in Matthews' study of a 
community in Appalachian Tennessee.^^ Coles' research in 
the region also indicates a lack of concern for education 
among some rural residents. 

Existent data, therefore, presents conflicting 
evidence concerning the extent to which rural Appalachians 
value education. While a definite conclusion cannot be 
reached on the basis of such evidence, a plausible explana- 
tion for the evidential conflict is offered by Nelsen. In 
an attempt io explain the ambivalence which previous studies 
had revealed in the attitude of Appalachians toward educa- 
tion, Nelsen hypothesized that many rural residents 
vocalized attitudes which v;ere not consistent with their 
actions. On the basis of a two year study conducted in West 
Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and North Carolina, 
he concluded: 

The data support the hypothesis that, while 
rural dwellers in Appalachia give lip service to 
the value of education (needed for success), they 
actually have internalized the value of education 
to a lesser amount than have the urban or 
metropolitan residents. Rural dwellers tend to be 
more anomic than do urban or metropolitan dwellers. 
This, in turn, is probably related to the tendency 

^^Elmora M. Matthews, Neighbor and Kin: Life in a 
Tennessee Ridge Commu nity (Nashville , Tennessee: Vanderbilt 
University Press, 1965), pp* 

^^Robert Coles, "Mountain Thinking: It's Our 
Nothing," Appalachian Review I (Summer, 1966), 1?. 
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to use education as a scapegoat to explain their 
lack of success. Since education is valued by 
the larger society and emphas'' zed as necessary 
for success; and since the local dweller feels 
left out by the larger society, he can blame lack 
of success upon his lack of education.-^-^ 

Whether or not one accepts the contention that rural 

Appalachians value education, the evidence indicates that a 

commitment to educational excellence does not exist among 

many rural dwellers in the region. The factors cited by 

Weller, Schrag, and Nelsen suggest why the ambivalent 

attitude toward education exists in rural Appalachia and 

indicate several reasons for the absence of a widespread 

demand for educational improvement despite the obvious 

shortcomings of the existing system. 



As one would expect on the basis of the foregoing 
discussion, community and regional financial support of the 
school system is not adequate. This not only results from 
the economic plight of the region, but also from the lack of 
a strong commitment to educational excellence and the belief 
that the schools are doing an adequate job. Graff and 
Anderson point out that a majority of Appalachians are 
satisfied with what they consider to be a good educational 

^^Hart M. Nelsen, "The Internalization of Education 
as a Value in Rural Appalachian Culture: Myth or Reality?" 
Business and Economic Problems in Appalachia I (August, 
1968), 14-15. 
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program. Plunkett's Eastern Kentucky study indicates that 

this attitude is prevalent not only among the average 

citizens of the area, but more importantly, it is also 

widely held by the best educated members of the population: 

Most of the mountain elites were decidedly 
uncritical and strongly defensive of local schools 
and generally the strength of this- defensiveness 
bore an inverse relation to objective evidence 
concerning the quality of the school personnel and 
the achievement of pupils. 

The most emphatic in their insistence that local 
schools were doing a good job were the bankers, the 
Baptist clergy, and the manufacturing entrepreneurs 
. ; . . The mixture of loyalties, frustration, and 
limited knowledge reflected in these responses 
illuminate ... the weakness and ambivalence of 



support in the mountain areas 



Although part of the responsibility for the lack of 
financial support afforded the educational system can be 
attributed to regional attitudes, it is also true that the 
inadequate tax base which is characteristic of the region, 
particularly the underdeveloped rural areas, contributes 
heavily to the problem. The low per capita income of 
Appalachia seriously limits income and sales tax 



^^Orin B. Graff, "The Needs of Education," The 
Southern Appalachian Region: A Survey , ed. Thomas Ford 
{Lexington; Kentucky: University of Kentucky Press , _ 1962 J , 
p. 1^9 and Margaret Anderson, "Education in Appalachia: 
Past Failures and Future Prospects," Journal of Marriage and 
the Family XXVI (November, 19o4) , 445- 

3'7Mary J. Bowman and H. Dudley Plunkett, Communica- 
tion and Mountain Development: A Su mmary Report of Two East. 
tot^Id^T^udies (Washington: U .3 . Department of Commerce, 
Economic Development Administration, 1969), p. 166. 



collections. Property throughout: rriost o£ zhe region is 
assessed at a very low rate and therefore produces little 
revenue. Thus, the major sources of financial support for 
education are quite limited. Dykes also found that those 
parts of Appalachia which were mosu capable of providing 
adequate financial support for their schools were quite 
often contributing a smaller percentage to education than 
the poorer sections of the region.-^^ 

The schools themselves are partially responsible for 
their own financial plight in that they are both contribu- 
tors and participants in the vicious c^cle of poverty that 
holds so tenaciously to Appalachia: 

• • • the institutions of the Region, geared to an 
economy of poverty, not only have failed to solve 
the problems of poverty, but have often contributed 
to their perpetuation. The schools, for example, 
have failed to provide the youth v/ith the knowledge 
and skills required for high income employment, 
thus severely restricting the development of an 
economy which could support better schools. ^'^ 

Even a brief surve^^ of statistics concerning educa- 
tional expenditures in Appalachia is sufficient to reflect 
the inability and/or unwillingness of the region to provide 



^^President ^s Appalachian Regional Commission, 
Appalachia , p. 10. 

39Archie R. Dykes, "A Study of Public School Finance 
in the Southern Appalachian Region" (unpublished Ed.D. 
dissertation, University of Tennessee 1959). 

^^Rupert Vance, ^^The Region^s Future: A National 
Challenge,^' The Southern Appalachian Region: A Survey , ed. 
Thomas R. Ford {Lexington, Kentucky : University of 
Kentucky Press, 1962), p. 29^. 
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the finances necessary for an effective school system, xn 
i960 the average local government expenditure per pupil in 
Appalachia was nearly one-third less than the national 
average. This was true despite the fact that local govern- 
ments in the region allocated 55 per cent of their budgei:s 
to education. Although recent figures are noo available 
on the annual expenditure per pupil in average daily 
membership for the Appalachian region, it is possible to 
estimate the approximate amount by utilizing figures from 
West Virginia which is the only state located entirely 
within the region. In 1969 the annual expenditure per pupil 
in ^v'v'est Virginia was $593 as compared to the national 
average of $741* However, the average for the region as a 
whole was no doubt somewhat lower than $593, particularly 
in Central and Southern Appalachia, for each of the stages 
which lie within these subregions spent less money per pupil 
than West Virginia with the lone exception of Virginia.^ 

Inadequate Educational Facilities 

The lack of adequate finances is naturally reflected 
in poor educational facilities- While many of the urban 
school districts have not fared too badly in this respect, 

^■^Donohew and Parker, p. 4. 

^^U.S., Department of Health, Educat^ion, and 
Welfare, National Center for Educational Statistics, Fall 
1969 Statistics of Public Schools. Advance Report 
(Washington: U.S. Office of Education, 1970), p. 5. 
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the same cannot be said of rural facilities. The Educa- 
tional Advisory Committee of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission has also indicated that poor management practices 
as well as insufficient fiinds are partially responsible for 
inadequate facil.' ties : 

As in most areas of public investment, there is 
no provision for amortizaoion of building costs over 
a period of tim.^. and no depreciation of facilities 
and equipment, ^ew states keep up-to-date _ records 
concerning the ccndioion of school facilioies and 
few general standards of facility mainoenance and 
minim-am requirements exisz other than the normal 
health and safety requirements .^^ 

A recent survey indicated that a considerable number 
of Appalachian teachers feJt that the educational facilities 
and materials shown in Table 1 are either inadequate or 
lacking entirely in their schools. 

The number of one and two room schools in Appalachia 
far surpasses that in any comparable area of the nation. As 
of 1967 there are still 1,046 such schools in the region. 
Though all are not extremely inadequate, the majority are. 
Most of these rural schools fit the fol- owing description by 

Peter Schrag: 

Many are built of wooden slats, thov<?h some 
have been replaced since World V/ar II wi^h cinder 
block structures— usually because "the ola school 



^^ The Appalachian Regional Commission Sdu - atipn 
Advisory Committee Interim Report , p. 13. 

^^Vincent P. Skinner, "Mountaineers Aren't Really 
Illiterate," Southern Education Report III ( July/Augus : , 
1967), la. 
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TABLE 1 



PERCENTAGE OF APPALACHIAN TEACHERS INDICAT] 
THAT VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES AND 
MATERIALS \'IERE EITHER INADEQUATE OR 
xNON-EXISTEKT IN THEIR SCHOOLS* 



:ng 



Facilities and Materials 



Percentage of 
Teachers 



Auditorium ' 

Science Equipment 

Recreation space and facilities 

Science laboratory 

Language laboratory 

Health facilities 

Audio-visual material .... 

Electrical outlets 

Audio- visual equipment .... 
Library (physical setting only) 

Library materials 

Lunch room 

Toilet facilities 

Ventilation 

Classroom size 



57 

52 
51 
50 
50 
4S 
47 
47 
45 
44 
43 
42 

37 
37 
34 



* The Appalachian Regional Commission Rese arch ReDort 
No. 12; Teachers in Appalachia (Washington; Appalachian 
Regional Commission, 1970), p. 7. 
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burned down." The pot bellied stove and the 
outdoor privy are the only standard pieces of 
equipment. A miscellany of old desks, benches, 
tables, and chairs comprise the furniture; 
decorations come from old magazines and 
calendars .^^ 

In some cases the consolidated rural school is not 

much better than the one and two room schools as is 

indicated by the experience of a junior high teacher in 

southern West Virginia: 

Her school building has rats in the basement, 
the heat works only sometimes, zae v/ater taps are 
temperamental, and shattered xvindovvS are left 
unrepaired for at least a month. In her crowded 
general math class, several of the 45 pupils are 
forced to sit in the windov/sills , unless others 
are absent. She thinks the algebra textbook is 
too difficult, but she PP^ld only get 40 reviev/ 
books for 100 students. 



Profile of the Rural Appalachian School 



The schools of rural Appalachia suffer from a niamber 
of other inadequacies in addition to those v/hich stem from 
limited financial support and poor facilities. In many ways 
the nonfinancial problems are the most damaging in terms of 
the school's failure to become an effective force in the 
development of large scale individuals. 



^^Peter Schrag, "The Schools of Appalachia," 
Saturday Review XLVII (May 15, 1965), 70. 

^^Suzanne Croweli, "They Stayed," American Education 
V (August/September, 1969), 23. 
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A Closed System 

Foremost among the barriers to change which are 
inherent in the existing educational system is the fact that 
the rural school is a "closed" rather than an "open" insti- 
tution. This is, of course, a natural result of the school 
being a part of, and, therefore, reflecting a "closed" 
social system. The school is "closed" in the sense that it 
is staffed for the most part by natives of the community or 
region who generally adhere closely to local values and 
beliefs while making little, if any, attempt to expose 
students to the patterns of existence which prevail in the 
larger American society. It both reflects and perpetuates 
the Appalachian status quo rather than concerning itself 
with the development of a program which is designed to deal 
with the problems of the people it serves. As Ogletree has 
stated, "Appalachian schools have been unable to, or even 
unconcerned with, breaking with the educational ^is' to move 
toward the ^ ought to be.^"^'^ 

The Curriculum and the Quality 
of Instruction 

The curriculum and instructional practices which 

characterize the typical school in rural Appalachia reflect 

the intellectual inbreeding and apathy which pervade the 

^'^ James R. Ogletree, Appalachian Schools — A Case of 
Consistency (Morgantown, West Virginia: Office of Research 
and Development, Appalachian Center, West Virginia 
University, 1968), p. 5. 
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entire educational system. Limited facilities and small 
faculties provide an excuse for the lack of a comprehensive 
curriculum, but they do not justify the maintenance of an 
instructional program which is totally irrelevant for most 
rural Appalachian students. VJhile the school must adhere 
as closely as possible to the curriculum regulations 
established by the state, such regulations often have little 
effect upon the nature or the quality of the learning 
experiences which are provided within the framework of state 
requirements. Having visited several rural schools in 
Appalachia, Schrag conunented on ohe quality of the instruc- 
tion he observed there: 

To a visitor in the mountain schools, the 
discourse in the classroom has a kind of 
somnambulistic unreality about it, almost as if 
the participants were playing school or performing 
a little play purporting to represent real educa- 
tion. No one knows his lines well because the 
dialogue is about something far away and not 
understood by the participants: the French 
revolution, or the mechanics of city government 
as described in a civics text, or the economics 
of market capitalism as imagined by the Chamber 
of Commerce in Textbook cliches abound and 

no one makes much effort to relate them even to 
the limited experiences of the students in the 
class. 

The irrelevance and inflexibility of the curriculum 
is further illustrated by the fact that it is structured to 
a large extent around the antiquated idea that education 



^^Schrag, Appalachian Review I (Fall, 1966), 6-7. 
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means preparation for college and little else.'^^ The lack 
of realism in such an attitude becomes even more apparent 
when one realizes that only one out of ten high school 

50 

graduates in the region enters a college or university.-' 
Not only is it a tragedy that educational programs in the 
rural schools are primarily appropriate for college prepara- 
tion, but the tragedy is compounded by the fact that the 
schools fall in their mission of providing adequate prepara- 
tion for those who do attend college. Such vocational 
offerings as do exist ofoen provide training for declining 
51 

occupations .-^ 

It is rather obvious, given existing educational 
conditions in the region, Tshat the schools have done little 
to affect those changes v/hich are necessary to develop a 
curriculum which is capable of meeting the social, econOxTiic, 
and cultural needs of children who will find it necessary to 
participate in tomorrow's world. In fact there is little 
evidence to indicate that the educational system is either 
capable or willing to produce such change from within. 
Systematic curriculum development activities are practically 
non-existent. There are few curriculum supervisors, and 

^^Graff, p. 199 and Anderson, Journal of Marriage 
and the Family XXVI (November, 1964 ) , 445. 

^^Branscome, Appalachia II (May, 1969), l6. 

^•^T he Appalachian Regional Commission Education 
Advisory Committee Interim Report, p. 37. 
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many districts have no written policies or procedures. It 
has been estimated that less than 5 per cent of the Appala- 
chian school districts in Kentucky have any curricul-arn 
guides other than those supplied by the state department of 
education. The results of such a haphazard and informal 
treatment of curriculum considerations has resulted in zhe 
development of practices and attitudes such as those 
described below by Ogletree and Carmichael: 

. . . the instructional program has often been that 
of teachers and texobooks with only the teacher 
deciding v/hat to teach and when. 

Many school administrators v/ioh some embarrassment 
admit that their instructional program is left to 
chance with only zhe szaze approved oextbooks and 
course requirements as safeguards that students are 
studying "what they should. "^-^ 

The curriculum and program of instruction are 
things that "are" rather than things to be "worked 
on." Little is done to provide curricular or 
instructional guidance to the teacher. Even new 
programs initiated at zhe state level often are 
implemented only with reference to what the local 
citizenry might or might not accept. A major 
portion of administrative attention is devoted to 
management, finances, and the avoidance of 
controversy. 5^ 

Thus, a static curriculum continues to exist year 
after year without benefit of serious thought on the part 



^^Ogletree, p. 
^^Ibid. , p. 10. 

^^Benjamin E. Carmichael, "Impacts on Education in 
Regional Areas," Educational Leadership XXVI (October, 
196S), IS. 
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of those who are responsible for its operation. An 
unchanging instructional prograra in the form of a liso of 
irrelevant courses has become both the end and means of 
education in rural Appalachia. 

Such a deplorable situation is naisurally troubling 
to anyone who is rruly concerned with "educational 
excellence, but the description of educational irrelevance 
and inflexibility v/hich has been presented above can hardly 
relate in an adequate way the depressing consequences v/hich 
await the Appalachian children who niake up the impersonal 
lists of statistics indicating the failure of the rural 
school to touch their lives in a meaningful way. For most 
of these children, the future promises zo be as bleak as 
that of the generation which preceeded them, and unless 
change occurs rapidly the generation which follows them will 
fare no better. The tragedy of -the educational malaise is 
heightened by the fact that a majority of Appalachian 
children are capable of profiting from a relevant school 
experience that will develop their porenrial. V/hile social 
and cultural isolation has naturally imposed limitations 
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upon them-- they are of normal intelligence.^^ Although 
those who are responsible for educatiion in rural Appalachia 
are for the most part aware of the intellectual abilities of 
the mountain child, they seem to ignore the fact ohat the 
low achievement levels of students and the weak holding 
power of the school are directly related to the failure of 
the school to provide learning experiences which offset 
rather than perpetuate limitations imposed by the tradi- 
tional subculture of the region. For a variety of reasons, 
which will be dealt with in a subsequent chapter describing 
the culture of rural Appalachia; mountain children are 
difficult to teach if one relies on traditional methods and 
materials. A large part of this difficulty stems from their 
lack of motivation to learn. Again much of this is 
cultural, but it is also necessary to remember that there 
are very few things around these children which indicate 
that education is worthwhile. Given the needs and the 



-^-^For studies dealing with the intellectual capa- 
bilities of Appalachian children see Frank Ii. Hooper and 
Suzanne Ckinto, ''Surveying the Appalachian Child," 
Appalachian Advance III (March, 1969), 27-29; ^'Charac- 
teristics of Rural Tennessee School Children," Appalachia 
III (August, 1970), 16; K. V/arner Schaie, The 1965 Head 
Start Psychological Screening Program (Morgantown, West 
Virginia: Human Resources Research institute. West Virginia 
University, 1967), p. 36. 

^^For observations concerning the lack of motivation 
among Appalachian students see Brans come, Appalachia II 
(May, 19o9), 16-17; Peterson, Southern Education Report V 
(March, 1969), 3; Weller, pp. 110-11. 



tional system is the presence of a capable and dedicated 
staff* Inadequacies in facilities and equipment can 
conceivably be offset by competent administrators and 
teachers who are committed to educational excellence. 
Without unjustly labeling all rural Appalachian educators 
incompetent, existing conditions strongly suggest the 
absence of the type of educational leadership which is 
capable of ensuring a brighter future for the region. 

Administrators in Appalachia are, for the most part, 
natives of the districts which they serve. ^'^ They are not 
very mobile as is indicated by the fact that as of I964 
S6 per cent of the superintendents in Southern Appalachia 
had held only one superintendency. In general, superin- 
tendents throughout . the region tend to be older than their 

^'^Ogletree, p. 

^^Daniel B. Taylor, "An Assessment of the Charac- 
teristics, Education, and Training of Public School 
Superintendents in Southern Appalachia and in West 
Virginia" (unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, West Virginia 
University, I965), p. 39. 




ai;n must noz be to patch up education; vre need t.oz 
zry to catch up; v;e m*ust strive "co reconsurucu 
education. 

Evidence of zhe failure of conventional meuhods zo 
improve education in the region can be seen in *che lack of 
significc, .t impact generated by programs which have been 
initialed by zhe Elementary and Secondary Education Acu. z 
Xei^hborhood Youth Corps, Head Starz^ and i:he Teachers 
Corps. Even "che innovative-m.inded Appalachian Educational 
Laboraoory which is a"^temp'cing to utilize tne a.ates*o "cecn- 
nolo^y as the basis of a revolution in regional education 
hj.s been criticized for failing zo promote appreciable 
pr022"cjss. One might also add tha'G zhe po'cen'cia^ impaCG 
federal educational programs has oeen off 00*0 zo some cegrs 
by the fact that Appalachian school districts do not have 
enouf;;h money to take full advantage of programme v/hich 
require miatching funds. 



deemed essential to the grovvtn ana iujL±ixi.meiiu ux ou« 
educational enterprise that today's leaders in education and 
public administrators recoirj^iend."^-^ 

The local orientation of school administrators and 
their inferior preparation does much to prevent them from 
exerting any influence in the direction of educational 
change. Many superintendents and principals have become 
guardians of the "closed" system they oversee, and their 
decisions are generally consistent with local cultural 
values rather than obvious needs, even in those. cases where 
sound professional judgment would dictate otherwise. Nor 
is it likely that such conservative attitudes will be offset 
to any great extent by the impact of educational develop- 
ments elsewhere, for as Ogletree has pointed out, few 
Appalachian administrators attend national or even regional 
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Ibid . 

'ibid., pp. 47-49. 
Ibid . . p. 96. 
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mc-ke coi'solidation viroually ir.'.po3£i'ole 



scr**o Ot^r^^o O— 

A'o culo.c i^o-o. • -Lo Z.S axso di-f -u cu_L o '^^o "OGr^Uc^-co .Tic**iy c^'^s^^ 
Appalachians to give up oheir local schools in exchange fcr 
a consolidaoed one because of the s'cron^ provincialisrr. zr.&'t 
s^ill prevails in the region. Mere importantly, perhaps, 
several studies indicate that sorr.e moun~ 
ticularly those from the most isolated areas, suffe: 



psychologicax ana err.otiona^ car: 
, go 



c.'jt.il s siLon US a-L-L ^ca'dLn^ a niaJoiri-*uy or n'C;:? ^c^uca'c-i-onaj. luiiCc/ 
zor "cne conscrucoion oi vocaoior.a^ scr.oo-i.s, G:iere c^rc a 
:ru..;cer of knowledgeable people v.'ho insist- oha*G occupaoional 
'^raining is noL going to solve either "che educational 
problems or the rr*anpov;er developrr.ent problerr.s of ohe region, 
Zeller and Sr.ith, bo-ch of v;horr. are econcr*ists at the 
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professional meetings. This lack of concern for new ideas 
and opinions relevant to educational change is also apparent 
:.n the reading habits of regional administrators. Taylor 
found that periodicals which often emphasize current educa- 
tional ideas such as Saturday Reviev: . New York Times 
Magazine , Harpers , Atlantic Monthly , The American Scholar, 
and The New' Republic were rarely, if ever, read by Appa- 
lachian superintendents. ^5 

In addition to the fact that most administrators 
provide little leadership in terms of stimulating needed 
changes, many of them seem to be incapable of even main- 
taining the present level of educational development. 
Instead they operate in a manner which can only contribute 
to further deterioration within the system. Incompetent 
teachers are rarely fired unless they also happen to be the 
target of community criticism, problems are discussed in 
meeting after meeting but no action is taken, and long range 
planning remains an unknown concept. 

V/hile the problems cited above present serious 
barriers to educational improvement, none of them produces 
result;; as detrimental as those which derive from the 



^^Ogletree, p. 3. 

^^Taylor, p. 32. 
^^Ogletree, p. 9. 
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unfortunate mixture of politics and education which pervade 
the school system d .1 Appalachia .^-^ For decades the rural 
school has represented not only an educational institution 
but a political institution as well. In some school 
districts the local superintendent is elected while in 
others he is appointed by an elected board of education. 
However, despite the method by which he is chosen, he often 
becomes a political figure. The economic conditions of the 
region and the political nature of the educational leader- 
ship structure have resulted in the schools becoming the 
foundation of a vast local patronage system with the 
superintendent as its overlord. 

Schools mean jobs for teachers, clerks, janitors, 
bus drivers , and lunchroom employees . In a region where 
kinship and political loyalties overshadow the abstractions 
of political and educational ethics, the . superintendent 



^^For a thorough description of a typical example of 
the influence of politics on education in Appalachia see 
Carter County, Kentucky: A Study of an Unconscionable 
Combination of Politics and Education . A Report Prepared ny 
the National Commission on Professional Rights and Responsi- 
bilities of the National Education Association of the United 
States and the Kentucky Education Association (Washington: 
National Education Association, 1963). Other studies which 
note the unfortunate relationship between politics and 
education in the region include Graff, p. 190; Bowman^and 
Plunkett, p. 165; Caudill, pp. 336-37; Ogletree, pp. o-9; 
Schrag, Appalachian Review I (Fall, I966 ) . 7-10; Peterson, 
Southern Education Report IV (March, 1969), 4; W. Vlarren 
Haynes and Mary J. Bovmian, Resources and People in East 
Kentucky (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1963), 
pp. 279-^0. 
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often takes advantage of the econoniic situation and main- 
tains his power by virtue of his con;:rol over contracts for 
insurance, fuel, supplies, buses, and construction, as well 
as eraployment within the system. Therefore, teachers and 
other employees are often hired because they are trusted 
friends or relatives or for "ohe nuniber of votes they can 
deliver rather than on the basis of uheir qualifications, 
and scarce educational funds are utilized as political 

rewards rather than in the manner which is best calculated 

66 

to bring about improvement in the classroom. 

Political dynasties are built by superintendents in 

many areas throughout Appalachia. Schrag has described an 

example v/hich serves to typify a situation that exists in 

all too many Appalachian school systems: 

In Breathitt County, for example, Mrs. Marie Turner 
has been superintendenti of schools since 1931; her 
husband held the office for six years before, and 
several in-laws controlled it before that. The 
Turners own the building in v;hich the Board of 
Education is locai^ed, and they take rent from the 
Board. According to T:he Lexinsiton Leader , which 
ran a series of articles on school politics in 
Kentucky — with little apparent; effect — the 
Turners have profitted from the schools' purchase 
of coal, gasoline, and school buses, and from the 
deposit of school funds in local banks. ^''^ 

Obviously politically-minded school administrators 

who are primarily concerned with self -maintenance are not 



^^Schrag, Saturday Review XLVII (May 15, 1965), 71. 
^7ibid. 
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apt to jeopardize their position by attempting to revolu- 
tionize the school system. To suddenly become a champion of 
school reform would be looked upon as an admission by the 
superintendent that the system over which he presides is 
inadequate in some respects. Such unexpected action would 
also tend to anger those individuals in the community who 
are quite satisfied with things the way they are, par- 
ticularly those who profit in some way from the patronage 
system or the fact that the population remains under- 
educated, apathetic, and open to exploitation. 

Poor educational leadership is, of course, detri- 
mental to any school system, but it proves to be doubly 
harmful in Appalachia v/here future development depends to a 
very large extent upon the success or failure of efforts 
designed to change the static social and economic equili- 
brium which characterizes the present. T\e school, poor as 
it is, seems to be the one local institution which has the 
potential to aid in this process of change. Unfortunately 
under the present administrative leadership the school often 
serves only to hinder the process. 

Like administrators, most teachers in the schools of 
rural Appalachia are natives of the region, if not the 
community in which they teach. This is not unusual when 
one considers the strong family ties characteristic of 



Ogletree, p. ?. 
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Appalachia, as well as the vadespread nepotism and the 
preference of both school boards and community for "local 
^oxkb" rather than outsiders. 

Not only are most Appalachian teachers brought up 
in the region., but many of them also receive their training 
in regional insticntions . Ogletree offers an illustration 
by pointing out that m one Appalachian county S5 per cent 
of the instructional staff had attended college vathin a 
seventy-five mile radius of Lheir community and then 
returned home to teach. A recent survey made for the 
Appalachian Regional Commission indicates hov; vadespread 
intellectual inbreeding is within the ranks of the region's 
teachers : 

Appalachian teachers have typically gained 
their education and experience in Appalachia. 
Eighty-three per cent of them have completed most 
of their high school years in the state in which 
they are now teaching. Ninety per cent of those 
with bachelor's degrees received them in one of 
^ the Appalachian states. More than eighty per cent 
of them have spent all of their teaching years in 
the same state. Ninety-two per cent were born m 
one of the Appalachian states.'*-* 

Thus the "closed" system perpetuates itself. New 

ideas are not brought into the school, and there is an 

absence of the intellectual give and take generated by 

different backgrounds and perspectives. Therefore, the 

69 ibid . 

"^ ^The Appalachian Regional Commission Research 
Report No. 12:. Teachers in Appalachia . p. 4. 
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mind of an Appalachian child is not stimulated or challenged 
by unfamiliar values and beliefs which present alternatives 
to the only cultural tradition he has ever known. 

Teachers in Appalachia also tend to be less well 
prepared than those in other parts of the nation. Approxi- 
mately 7 per cent have three years of college training or 
less. This includes a small number who have only a high 
school education. Somewhere between 13 and 21 per cent are 
not iully certified. Fewer than 89 per cent have a 
bachelor's degree, and only 19 per cent hold a master's 
degree. Seventeen per cent of Appalachian teachers have not 
taken a college course within the last three years, 12 per 
cent hr--e not taken such a course in the last six years, and 
13 per cent were last in a college class over ten years ago. 

Almost 24 per cent have never received any type of in- 

• . 71 
service training.'"^ 

While degrees, certification, and in-service 
training are no guarantee of teaching excellence, statistics 
related to these factors as they apply to Appalachia do 
suggest that many teachers in the region are probably out of 
touch with recent educational developments and that there is 
a definite tendency for teacher preparation, like other 
aspects of Appalachian education, to be somewhat inferior 
when compared to. the quality of teacher preparation across 



Ibid . , pp. 31-45. 
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the nation. The fact that Appalachian teachers are less 
v;ell prepared than others may or may not help explain the 
educational malaise of the region, buo it does serve to add 
another variable to the several possibilities already 
discussed. 

The quality of instruction in Appalachia is also 
affected by large numbers of teachers leaving the region, 
Unf ortxmately it is the young and better educated teacher 
who tends to migrate,''''^ and ::his has often resulted in 
vacancies being filled by less qualified people. It has 
been estimated that two-thirds of those trained in Appala- 
chian colleges as teachers leave the region upon gradua- 
tion,''^-^ while 70 per cent of the young teachers in 
Appalachia leave after their first four years in the 
classroom. ''^^ The rural schools naturally suffer most in 
this respect. 

Given the poor facilities and low salaries which 
characterize the educational system of Appalachia, the heavy 
teacher migration is not surprising. Although salaries have 
risen considerably in parts of Appalachia during the past 
few years, the average salary in 196S-69 was still only 
$6,900, The average for teachers in small towns and rural 

'^ ^Ibid .. p. g2. 

''^^Carmichael, Educational Leadership XXVI (October, 
196g), Ig. 

'Branscome, Appalachia II (May, 1969), l6. 
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schools v;as even lower than the regional average, \^Jhen one 

considers that the average salary of teachers in the nation 

as a v/hole was' $1,000 greater than in Appalachia, it is easy 

to see why the region has problems in retaining ins true- 

tional personnel, '-^ 

As one might expect on the basis of the foregoing 

discussion, Appalachian teachers do not represent a potent 

.force for change. In fact, many of them seem to see no 

necessity for any drastic change in the present system; 

those who do perceive the need for widespread imiprovement 

v/ill often say very little for fear of being banished to a 
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one room school where they can cause little trouble.' 

Weller has criticized the conservatism of Appalachian 

education by stating that "educators are the ones who are 

most defensive about their present setup. They would rather 

believe that their system is not doing badly, when actually 

they are comparing their system not with the national 
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average, but with those in neighboring counties ^ Nor is 
there much hope that rural Appalachian teachers vdll become 
advocates of change in the immediate future, for according 

'^^ The Appalachian Regional Commission Research 
Report No, 12: Teachers in Appalachia n p. 8. 

'^^Schrag, Saturday Review XLVIII (May 15, 1965), 

70-71 . 

'^'^Jack e/ Weller, "Many Educators Won^t Accept 
Help," Mewsfocus : AEL (undated newsletter published by the 
Appalachian Educational Laboratory, Charleston, West 
Virginia), pp. 10-11. 
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to Pliinkett, "if we judge by age-characteristics of the 
present teaching force, prospec"Cs for their future improve- 
ments in orientations that would bridge cultural gaps and 
reach out to the wider society are gloomy. Thus, 
teachers, like administrators, in the rural schools of 
Appalachia often prove to be a major obstacle to the 
development of an educational system which is capable of 
contributing to regional improvement. 

The Need for a Unique and Innovative Solution 

Just as poverty in Appalachia is a self-perpetua^cing 
cycle, so too is the poor qualify of education in the 
region. Continued isolation has produced a static cultural 
equilibrium which has crippled the ability and willingness 
of the people to respond effectively to the host of problems 
that ultimately spelled economic disaster for the region. 
The educational system has consistently reflected that 
static equilibrium, and like the culture it has failed to 
adapt to the demands made upon it by the social and economic 
conditions that characterize Appalachia. Not only has the 
educational system failed to adapt successfully, but it has 
perpetuated its failure by isolating itself from new ideas. 
Worse still, it has hidden its failure and ensured the 
continuation of mediocrity by persuading the people of the 



'^^Bowman and Plunkett, p. 16?. 
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region that it in doing an adequate job of educating Appa- 
lachian children. One must admit that the failure of uhe 
school derives in large part from the fact that it is a 
creature of the "closed" society it serves. However, it is 
also necessary to recognize the hypocrisy involved in the 
schools' pretensions of adequacy when it is failing to 
provide Appalachian children v/ith the skills that mil 
enable them to satisfy the desire for a higher standard of 
living which both they and their parents are beginning to 
believe can be achieved only through education. 

Given the conditions described throughout this 
chapter, it is rather obvious that little can be expected 
from the existing educational system in terms of enlarging 
the scale of rural Appalachians and thus providing them with 
the prerequisites of success in the modern world. The per- 
petuation of the present system of education can only mean 
t'lat those who choose to migrate from the region will con- 
tinue to find life in the larger society difficult at, best, 
and that those who remain behind will continue to lack the 
knowledge and ability to contribute to regional development. 
The preservation of the rural school as it presently exists 
means simply the preservation of the Appalachian status quo. 
Carse has described the close relationship between the 
Appalachian school and the status quo by stating: 

In the midst of culture change, institutionalized 
education must prepare to change more significantly 
than its society. For it is the very institution of 
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education that, in niany part5 of our nextion and the 
world, helps to maintain the lack of change • Any- 
casual observer of the schools of Eastern Kentucki'-, 
for instance, will realize immediately that little 
change will take place in youngsters who spend one, 
eight, or twelve years within their walls. The 
buildings are as uninspiring as are others in the 
community. The classrooms are barren. The teachers 
are unimaginative. No wonder that the end product 
is an exact replication of the group of adults that 
walks around outside* For change to take place, the 
schools must represent the larger world as a 
desirable place for the child to enter, not an 
unknovm and frightening something beyond the 
mountains . '^9 

Thus, it should strike no one as surprising that 
many of those who are concerned with education in rural 
Appalachia find little reason for hoping that minor changes 
and improvements in the educational system will enable it zo 
realize its potential as a cultural bridge to the larger 
society. The educational problems of the region are both 
grave and somewhat unique, for they reflect a unique sub- 
culture. Given the uniqueness and the gravity of these 
problems, io does not appear that they are susceptible to 
solution by reliance upon the conventional methods of 
promoting educational improvement. The situation has led 
the Education Advisory Committee of the Appalachian Regional 
Comraission to note the need for an innovative approach to 
rural education in the region: 



^%illiam Carse "Teacher Education in Culture 
Change," Culture Change, Mental Health and Poverty , ed. 
Joseph C. Finney (Lexington, Kentucky: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1969), p- 117. 
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The differences between the family, culture, 
social setting, mores, etc. of the urban and the 
Appalachian youth are demonstrable and significant. 
The educational effects of these differences, 
however, have not been studied. ¥e can only say 
that the character of the "deprived" Appalachian 
probably demands a different system and different 
approach to education, c . . 

One thing is very apparent. The isolation 
from even knowledge of opporvanity and the passive 
acceptance of the current state of affairs, coupled 
with limited resources, demands that the Appalachian 
youth receive a greater amount and variety of 
information than his city counterpart.^^ 

Benjamin E. Carmichael, the Director of the Appala- 
chian Educational Laboratory, has also emphasized the 
necessity for a different approach -^.o Appalachian educa- 
tional problems: 

The problem is simply thao major changes in 
education which would affect the region and offer 
a breakthrough in educational practices cannot be 
implemented through the existing structure of 
education using the conventional approaches to 
change and improvement. Regional isolation and 
geographic barriers v/ithin the region preclur^e 
the progress thac is needed immediately. . . . 

. . . Facilities cannot be updated rapidly 
enough. Personnel cannot be trained sufficiently. 
There is not enough receptivity, know-how. and 
skill to stimulate and employ research findings. 
There is not sufficient time or resources for 
adeq oe educational development by the grass 
roots approach . . . and conventional approaches 
everywhere are being seriously questioned. 

... We must not expend our resources to do 
Those things which are commonly being done; our 



The Appalachian Re/rional Commission Education 
Advisory Committee Interim Report , pp. 5-7* 
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Appalachia is noo the ansv;er. I- is cuis .ionable i: 
an answer. They poir.c out tha'c curre-.rc research 
ir.dicates that a good general educa-.ion is by far uhe bes~ 
approach manpower developrr.ent .^'^ Their point of view io 

supporoed by a n-umber of other people both in the fie^a o- 

90 

education and manpower development.^ 

The failure of conventional methods so oft.en 
uoilized to improve the educaoional system of rural Appa- 
lachia can be traced in large paro ~.o the fact uha. planners 
rarely seem to take in^o accoun^^ ohe cultural fac-cors wnacn 
arc primarily responsible for the inadequacies of "che sys-cem. 
Too many programs have been im.pler.enocd in Appalachian 
schools simply because they worked elsewhere; yet Appa- 
lachia 's educational problem.s do not generally stem from the 
same set: of circumstances that created those faced by ocher 

school systems. 

Nor has ohere been an attempt to impleme-c im:prove- 
ment efforts which concentrate on enlarging the scale of 



^^rederick A. Zeller and v/il J._Smi-Gh, /Clanpower 
Problems in At)palachia " The Journal ofjnoustrxai .ro. 
Education mx (March/April, 19/0), p. 

%bid. . pp. 31-34. 

^^A nurr:ber of art^icles which support ohis .Posi-oion 
can be found in Frederick A. Zeller and Hooero a . j_;^.^-^er _ 

-J.U7i^NeirY^: Frederick A . Praeger , ?-^ol-snero , 
n,X;TT;:;d~ Th^ Journal of Industrial Arts ^gu ca.ion a^a 
(Karch/A cril, 1970)" 
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^ici'oate II 



le larger socie'cy- 



Lven zhe fact ohat zhe schools of rura-L Appai 



r*ave obviously failed to provide bo oh pasu and present 
p:Gnera'cions of :r.ountain you'ch vrlzh a relevant educa'oion ana 



:ernr>oS to alter the sltuati 



Ation havt 



)"c resulted in 



significant improvement, the need for a unique and fi.iagma- 
wivo solution to the educational malaise of the region 



s very much in evidence. The writer has ma: 



1 oci j.ne u 



iz a useful method of viewing the aims vrhich should be 
•sued by the school if it is zo promote meaningful chaj 



in zhe region is in terms of increas 



inp; the scale 



rural .Appalachian. \^Jhile the concep-o of scale provides a 
more clearly defined set of educational objectives than 
those upon which educational planners of the region have 
generally focused their attention, its value does not end 
at that toint. If the close relationship between the 



cul'i.ural tradition of rural Appalichia a:id re^ior.al ccucc>- 
zLor,£<l probleris exists, as the 7;ritar has cor/cer.ded; 'cher. 
the analytical model based ovx scale also provides a ccn- 
ccp'^ual tool which can be utilized by educa'cional pic ;.ners 
'CO probe that relationship and isolate ohose cultural 
variables that are primarily responsible for educaoional 
dif:?icul;:ies. Information derived from the cultural 
analysis can be utilized as a set of guidelines which can 
dc much to provide dirsccion in ohe design of an educa*cional 
sys'com which is capable of enlarging boLh individual anc 
rojional scale. In viev; of zhe wri'oer'S ccn'oen'cions > it 
would seem appropriate au this point "Co "ourn "co a descrip- 
ti-on of tne traciuiLonai. suocuxture oz rurai. Appa-_acn-*.c* a*— en 
particular emiphasis being placed on those cultural features 
vjhich are closely related to *che social, economic, and 
educa'cional dilemmas of the region. 



CHAPT2K IV 
THE RURAL APPALACHIAIC SUBCULTURE 

Before commencing with tha description of the 
cul'cure of rural Appalachian it see\zs advisable in zhe 
nvc6r'33'3 or ootn ciariuy and ob^'oCtivioy oo rt;l"cera'C6 scr.^ 
—*iaP or Cc«.n o poiLHi^s mace cnus xar nn T/ne stucy. -^.t i^s a-<^so 
ncc>-j33ary -co interjec;: several adaitional introduc'cory 
rs:.;arks in order to convey an understanain^^ oS oozh zhe 
7/ricer^s in"ceno and uhe li:rii;:ations vrhich are involved in 
■one following description of zhe rural Appalachian sub- 
cul'cure, Mention has previously been made of the fac;: tha'c 
serious students of the Appalachian scene are quite aware of 
the social and cultural diversity which exists in the 
re^ion*-^ Therefore, while it is necessary zo recognize 'chat 
';:ho traditional culture has probably influenced rr.oso of the 
people born and raised in the region to some degree, a valid 
deocrip'cion of Appalachian socieuy requires that the dual 
nature of life in the region be recognized. M-^.ny of "ohe 
co^ruaon stereotypes of Appalachia and its people stem from 



Chapter I, p. 19. 
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ujrz'lcles published in popular perioiicalj v/hich are caooc c:. 
extremely superficial studies of zhe region. Such articlee 
generally ignore the face that millions of people in 
Appalachia reflect a modern way of life. 

It should also be noted z\..^z a considerable amount 
of change has "caken place in "Che region during the pas'c 'cv;o 
decj^des.^ Yrale num.erous problems from ohe pas*c s"ill exis^ 
and nev; ones are being constantly created by 'che inflii>: of 
."..odcrniiiawion, parts of Appalachia, particularly in 'ohe 
ner':.hern and souohern subregions, are moving in-co z:.e mai.n- 
ocroam of American life, Respite "ohe con'cinuee 3::is.:ence 
of a number of cultural dysfunc^cions , a large par^ of 
Appalachian society has passed the point of near disir/ce- 

Although signs of change; progress, and m.oderniza- 
"Gion r.raso no"c be ignored by ohose v/ho seek to understane 
life in Appalachia, neither should such signs lead one *eo 
mini::.ise zhe malaise of the region , particularly in Central 
Appalachia. Rural Appalachian society is a society in 
oransi'cion and as such it continues zo exhibi"D serious 
problems v/hich deserve continued at"cention. Therefore, 
v/hile "che v/ri"cer fully recognises uhat a ohorough and 
objective assessment of life in Appalachia requires ohau 
cztonzlon be given to both evidence of progress and change 



^Harry X. Schwartweller 5 ^^Social ^Change and uhe 
Individual in Rural Appalachia, pp. 51-65. 



c^iTc r.ogc^'cuvG ^.n oTiS son so ur*£"o 'zci^'j ucT.c oO p-.£.co s^r'z.cus 
lir.l oauio'ns on the abiliuy of rnaiiv people to develop a liie 
s'cy«_c v/r.i-cri is compauxoj^e v/zluH r.^oce-m j.i-xe* A'ctentii.Gn ncxs 
cs...so oeen ^nrr.— T^ed oni.y uo "cnose p/Oop—c vrno con'CLr/w^e ^o Oo 
ncci-j-y Xiiui JL (Jionc ec cy one G2?s.c.iLti-cncxjL ir'si^cia. s j-GCu—w^^jfe^ - 
C-i *c;io 1 oirogoi-r*^ points nsve oeGii ^rez-T^eiTG-'cec co e.'.'.pns.s— Z£r 
cncci. oL^o.2.n v^n^u iu ^.s noo tne Vv^^'^er^'S -i.nvenu— on co G-.-u4.-.c;-r 

^ ^ 7'''^o r'^'^.Cr*<vp P v\*^/-\ f--^.-:', c: c- t.;V. V* r. c Ci '/-.Ci-'^ "> P P ' ? 

region on to iinply tnsu c,il those v/ho reside m /vppc.j.G.onie. 
«£.re a homogenous group in a cultural sense. The obvious 
li.r^iuaT^ions of the approach employed in ureauing "ohe rural 
Appalachian subculture derive fron: the v/riuer's desire to 
utilize a simple meohod of focusing on those people and 
ohosG problerr.s v/hich require autenticn if ohe region as a 
whole is to advance tov;ard modernity x\d"ch a rr^^nirnurr. of 
cultural dislocation. 

It should also be nooed a-o "chis poino that in the 
inocreso of clarity and organizaoional cohesiveness no 
aotempt has been made in "chis chap-cer to relate educational 
prxoblems zo the cultural factors from which 'ohey stem, nor 
has mention of the relationship of cultural factors to the 



cor.ccjt of scale been rriade excepo ir. iniVecuer."c o:^z6z. 
succeeding chapter wio-l deal wion "cr.uoe rela'cionsnips . 
:-{ov:v3Yer, scale has been utilized by 'one- v.vi-cer as a con- 
ceptual tool during "che survey of "che litera;:ure on ;.ppa- 
lachia and the selection of* the daca v/hicn seeuea r.oso 
poruinen-c to an understanding of whe oubculuure of rura^ 
Appalachia in terms of the liir.ita;:ions i^ places on many < 
•oho region^ s people • Given "che lar^e amount of da"ca on z. 
r^^lor., rhe scale model proved to be invaluaoio m cooer- 
mining the relevance of such da'ca "cho par*3icu^ar pr 
v;i"ch v;hich this svudy is concerned. "This is nco zc say z. 
da'ca v;hich miight dispute zhe concept: of scale v;ao ignorea 
rejected, ouZ simxply tha"c all evidence v;hicn oears on "one 
r^roblem under study v;as more easily isolatea ana loS 
relevance to the problem miore clearly indicates 

The Historical Develo-onent of An^icalachi.. 

A comprehensive "crea^ment of the his'corical devel 
men-c of Appalachia goes beyond uhe scope and purpose of z 
study. Ko\\re7er, an abbreviated accoun-c of zhe region's 
hisoory is vital to an understanding of 'ohe unique suo~ 
culture which em.erged during the eighueenuh and nineteen^ 
con-curies and to the social and economic problem.s of the 
region which are closely related to ohat subculture and i 
lirrd "cations . 

The original settlers in the mountainous areas oi 



13^ 

A;c j^lachia came froni a variety of places and v;ore ncc 
entirely/ horriOgenouis , bu*:: they zer.cod'zo have a rathv^^r co::j::,o:. 
backgrcund in that many ox Tshem v;ere poor, unskilled, and 
c^aite of^en the vic-ciir.s of sorr*e form of exploitation either 
in Europe or in other parts of zhe Znglish colonies in 
America. Prior zo the American Revoluoion the English 
^en-cry in Georgia, Virginia, and the Carolinas v;ere con- 
SoCn^ly in need of cheap labor for 'cheir plantations. Slave 
trudars could not satisfy the burgeoning need for loborarL.; 
so the landholders turned to Parliam.eno for help. The 
British government eager "o rid the cour/cry of num.erous 
social outcasts, passed a series of aces v:hich in combina- 
oion 7:ith the propaganda of the planners abou'c life in \:he 
ICgw' 'Jorld made it easy to transport large nu^mbers of 
indcnwUred servants to America. Tnousands of deboors, 
'chieveSj and orphans found oheir way "co the plantations of 
the South in this manner.-^ 

Toil on the plantations was often extremely 
oppressive, and many of the indentured class began to run 
av/ay to the interior and gradually v;crk their v;ay into zhe 
mountain country where they v;ould be safe from, pursuit. 
Oohcrs, having completed their obligations under the 
indenture laws, found they could not find jobs because of 
the grov/ing number of slaves and also m.igrated in*co the 
riountainous backcountry. By the tim^e the colonies freed 



^Caudill, pp. 4-5- 



'chc-.'iiS elves from English rule 'chc ""'ring^o c.rec.o of oiie 
Southern Appalachians were populated primarily by ohe 
unfortunate victiiTiS of the indenture laws. Eventually ohe 
descendanos of these people spread "chroughou":: "cne :r.oun"3a::.ns 
of Southern and Central Appalachia. 

Other groups came into 'che mountains under somewha'c 
different but equally unfortunate circi:imsT:ances . Large 
n'orfoers of Scotch-Irish migrated oo America from Aorthern 
Ireli^nd during the seventeenth and eight Gentn csn'curies 



because oi religious prosecuzion ana eco 
jIliv/ of ohem. set"Gled tem.porarily : 



n omi c c c 'or e s s i on , 



Pennsylvania and "on^n 



be"*an to move gradually inuo the backcoun*cry of Vi 



Georgia, and the Carolinas. By the 1770 's obey were p\ 
inoo the mountain country of Kentucky and Tennessee. A 
large proportion of those who followed ;:his particular pa'oh 
of migration v/ere those who had failed to establish a 
successful farm or business somewhere along the route. As 
a result they were for the most part representative of the 
large mass of poor whites that was developing in the Southv^ 
Follov/ing the opening of the Cumberland Turnpike in 
1818 J settlers desiring to move v/estward had easier access 



*^ibid. 5 p. 6. 



German R. 



antz, ^'Resignation, Industrialization, 
nd the Problem of Social Change: A Case History of a Coal- 
Mining Community," Blue Collar Ivorld: Studies of the 
kt r.crio^n Vforker , ed. Arthur Shostak and William Gom.berg^ 
"O'-Inclev/ood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Kail, Inc., 1964)) 
-0-0. 260-61. 
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zo 'che Ohio River, I^ar.y of ohe r..i^rsn'C£ ^rcvcrsir.^ 'chio 



rovce particularly those v/ho sou^h^ a s"cable It'Se^ se':;:lcd 
^lon^ the Ohio or Mississippi Hivcrs or "ohey cor.tir.Uo-d on to 
the rich lands beyond ohese rivers. Hcv/evor, scrr.e of "che 
sot"clers v/ho came down the Ohio began zo move into the 
hi:^hlands of Appalachian This group tended to be more 
interested in a life free from rules and regulations than 
in a stable society, Many of them had come to -.mcrica 
c:.:bit*3ered by life in Surrpe, and they sough'c escape from 
C-IC ccc^Soal areas wnncn nac estao-.iLsnec a j.j-I!0 s^^y^c cu!-v^o 
similar zo tha"c which prevailed in England;^ Scotland; and 
Ireland, ^ 

inus y in c on"cras t zo ohe "cype of s o ci ety /."nn. ch ns u 
developed in other parts of the English noidings in Am.erica, 
Appalachian society was composed to a large exter/c of 'che 
poor, the unskilled, the exploited, and those v/ho resented 
lav/, order, and authority. The results have been described 
by V/eller: 

They were determaned zo establish a life as 
free from contact v/i::h law and restraint as 
possible, i.n rebellion agains'c a form, of governm.enw 
zhLt imposed its rule from the top, these people 
reverted zo a system, of private jusLice based on 
the personal relationships commion to the clan. They 
thus developed a general* ideology of leveling — a 
sys'cem that gave equal sta;:us lo all and that 
recognised no authority ooher than the force of an 
individual. Xo hierarchy, authori;:ies , or experts 
viere allov/ed to form in this society, no pressure 
from* outside was allov/ed to gain entrance. 



Vfeller, Ycsterday^s Peor)le , pp. 10-11, 
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•ohey carne from Scotland or Ireland v/here agriculour 
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agricultural technicues he learned from the 
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1 bid « , p. 11 , 



Ini-:ar.s. The result v;as disaster for tr.e ^^nc. '..r.c^: o..e 
ylGw or land v;as exhausted another v;as cleared ar.a :;.crc am 
.r.orc of the United ainount of fercile 'uozzo::. lard v/as 
rendered useless. Bad as the desrructior of 'che oest 
a ''-r': cultural lard was, the ersuing^ desoructior of zr^e hill- 
sides above them was even v/orse. The destructive agricu^- 
ourc.1 -oractices of r/ne Appalachian farir.er, described below 



by Caudill, did not cease even 
wh^y v.'ore disastrous: 



The bottoruS haa -on^ sine 
thousands of acres of coi 



;Ca:r.o eviden 



w ere a nnu al 1 y planned 



on hillside clearings . The mountaineer Kne: 
nouhing about fertilizer or cover crops. . 



.-.is system oi p^ov, 
harvesting was exo * i^eiy e 



olO »^ — - -f-'-i t 



0 ohe soij-3 



and the v;inter rains fell year ai oer year upon 



crot) lands unproi:octed by^ win'cer^^ cover ^. . . . 
h'hiie the coves v/ere on "che s^ov:es oo^oo 

found on the hillside, ohey v;ere, no*::wiohsoandin^, 
steeply angled and when summer thunderstorms smo^e 
'Chen vn.th sudden dov/npours, mold vvas v;ashed away, 
sometimes as m.uch as two inches au a tir:.e. • : • 
Ou-;: of necessity he uhen authorised the clearing ox 
even steeper and higher lands. . . . Tnese fie^as 
were less fertile initially and • • . v/ashed away 
even more o'jickly. Thousands of such acres were 
cleared thoWa rarely could more than a single crop 



OG expecuea. 
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Such practices continued decade after decade clear 
twentieth century until profitable farming in mos":: 
region is now an impossibilii:y . In 196;. -one : 
Appalachian Regional Comm.ission estim.ated thao 95 per 



^President's Appalachian Regional Coirirrdssion, 
!.7/r>zlac'r.ia , p. 19- 

^Caudill, pp. 82-83. 
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culcural isolation on the region. Corrjnunities and farms 
v;ore scattered haphazardly across the countryside in ^vhat- 



ev 



er valley or hollow v/as avail 



Jnlike settierrient 



patterns in other parts of the nation in which people, 
schools, shops, and churches v;ere concentrated at a 

"^*^President 's Appalachian Regional Cornnission, 
Apr^l achia , p. 19* 

■^-^V/eller, Yesterday ^s Peor)le , p. 12. 
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y/roh and development 0 



' J. ^AA 



:er Ar 



?xcan soc. 



-e'cy. 



vrn:.le orade, industry^ and_ education developed across 1 
nation during the nineteenth century; Appalachia s'^ood 
or declined."-'^ 

During the last fev; decades of the nineteenth 
cc^ntury Appalachians potential as a source of abundant 



:ral resources was aiscove 



red. iCow that the lirr.i" 



agricultural "ootential had been decimated here was an cppcr- 



:unity for Appalachia to develop a viable economy, 



Unf 



or- 



:unately the opportunity v/as lost. The President's 
.'ppalachim Regional Commission has pointed out tha- 
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Ibid . , pp. 13-14. 
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succossful development in rc^ionc rich in natural roGCurcc^s 
ha3 generally followed a par;:icular pa-^'oern: 

Exoloioation of natural resources procucc^: v/ea-U... 



0. 



That local v/ealth is investoc in nurr.an an 



O "w' 



capital . . . (the ccrnpl^x o'l nouslng; ocucaticn 
transportation, public end private sorvicas, 
corimunity facilities such as hospitals 



co.TLT.issions 3 organisations 



The investment in social overhead provides a 
Dlatform for a kind of spiraling; self-generativo 
development vrhich is \vholly' indepenaent of tne 



natural resources ^nat ori^gerea tne 



economy 



successful devcjLO"omieno o 



m t^ne --.rsv^ o^c^v 



key to sustained prc^;ress is the contmuin; 

cne numan ano. i^o^^-i-c-^— 



esources attracted uO the region oy tne natura^ 
resources 

2xcopt in a fev/ comjr.unitieo this process of development eic 
not bake place in Appalacnia. 

The great hardv/ood forests of t.ne region v/ere 
cuickly cut during the late nineteenth and early t;ventieth 
centuries when there was a heavy demand for railroaa ties, 
mine props , and lurriber for housing and furniture in tne 
ouotern part of the United States. Hov/ever, r:ost of the 
timber w^as ov/ned by outside firms v/hich had bought up 
thousands of acres very cheaply. The huge profits maae oy 
these corporations was rarely reinvested in the developmient 
of Appalachia, and the rapid denuding of the mountain slopes 
compounded the conservation problem.s created by the 

^^President^s Appalachian Regional Commiission, 
Arr^alachia > p. 19. 
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oi''^...itive agricultural *orac"cices ohe ragior/o larr.'.cr:. . 



J,cl "Che oimber industry prove zo oe 



.iidustry m tr:e moun'cair.o 



Vyf*.i<Cij.C Ci-O -.AS^ —X^-V-' 



'::.aJ.d *co replant: claaroa 'oracos oi ^an:x. HiV^^r. v;.icr- ^ o£;cc:':o. 
^ro'.roh of oiiubcr did appear ir^ sovr.e areas ^r.e aerr.ar.c i or i.r.o 
re£;ion'3 ^uraoer r*aa oegun 1:0 aeca.ir.e.-^ 

As coal becane increasingly irr-por^cant "co r.rie 
n^'vSion^s econoir.y, Appa^-acma becair^e 'cne si'ce oz irenzi-oc 
accivi'cies on the "oar":: of "chose 



nc \-«o purcnasG rr-nnerc;^ r-Lgnw^s 



vi*.r C'Uov^— y nooning aoou'c tine vai.ue co. — or sjC^o -^n^^r^^c^^o 
an:; exploitive con^raccs he v;as asked 'co sign. Tney :':3r>c; 
ofrered what seer;ed zo zherr^ zo be a si::eable su.v* of r-oney^ 
ana ;r*any signed away their land or at leas'c tne r:^gn'c 'co 'one 
.Minerals beneath the land for a very srr.ai^ price 

Like many other regions which becaifie economically 
dcpu-ndent upon coal mining, Appalachia suffered v/he-cher "che 
indui'cry v:as thriving or not. During ohe boom periods ^ 
particularly during the ov/o world wars, zr.e miners enjoyec 
high wages and regular work, but mine disasters, po--luoicn, 
pitched battles betv/een the unions and operators, the 
grov;ing dependence on a single industry, and ohe gray life 
in com.pany to .tis still blighted "che region and ios people. 



^^Caudill, pp. 6I--69. 
■^^Ibid. , pp. 72-75. 
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bdj:.:-r- oo rely upon autornacior. in oraei-' -cr-ao r/.i^.i^ 
v;itr- chea-oer fuels. 3y the early part oi" the IvoC't. 



c orr. v> V o 



r;.:.c:.ine3 had displaced r.ear^y 1:v:c~^nirGZ 



01 "0*16 *T.cl* 



■oa-Lacnia . 



There v: 



U >^ O C< V * 



corrjr.ercia-. ^ci.. — ^ 



. s ar. 1 rr* ::) w ^ ^' — 



"Ou-DIjl. c 



'v-Coo i^C' 



a:.:, ohops and soores began zo 
Ci^^'loiLers had no rAoney. Thus 



close for oneir icrr/.er 
began zne grea'c rr.i^ra'CLon 



one region, the adven:: of widespread welfare de-pe-aer.cy , 
L cycle of poverty that re^nriains unbroken in niany pares c 



■ _ 16 



:he unfortunate legacy of alr.ost wOta_ reii.ancc- 



coal v/ould have been softened considerably if a sicsao- 
•orcportion of the wealth created by the industry haa ce 
roinvosted over the years in the devsloprr-er/c of ocner 

activities, an educational system tnat prepare 
for son-.ething other than existence 7.-1 -cnm an 
mounoain society, and a oranspor-cation sysoerr. 



economic 
children 
isolated 



wou. 



open tr 



le mountains to the outside Vvor_c. ^nsteac 



^^V/eller, Yesterday's PeorCi.e , pp. 15-23- 
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if.Oo'v: of *Ghe v/eal'ch created by co^l c.s v/c-l as v;as 

1. 11 V C S "C G C C a. S c G r G t 

Z t v/e n t d 0 vrr. s t r e a :t. v;i zr. cr.o g r 3 3. a r c.7/0 c c 
logs; it rode ouc on zs.e rails viLzs: zhe oo^l 
cars; it was rnailed oe^vrGe:" z.z.zz£^r^z ozzies as 
'soj^lzy chGcks fro^: nonrGoider.":: operapors t.o 
holding corr.panies v;ho had oo'c.'^c.z zr.e j-and for 
50 cents or' a dollar an acre. Iven 'chG v:a^C3 

CI local rrdners re^surned zo > --.^ 

via cOxT.pany houses and corr^pany stores.-^' 



Al-^ho-agh mining can no longer suppor:: ^he econcr.y ox 
's:hj region, i.z continues oo pose CDcrious ecological 
prohler.s. Kos- of these procler.s v;ere sirr.ply ignored a^ 
long as coal v/as king. Unsigh"cly sla^e dur.pc no'c cn-y r:.ar 
the ccunoryside , buu they ernio strong fur.es v/nicn /.i^l a^_ 
VGgGtation, acia leaKs iro;n ^ne r:.in£3 and fou.-.3 



1 -^^V-r "'v-n:rt 

che streans, and strip nines scar 'cne land contriou::ing zo 



xTiOre erosion and pollution. 

Thus, the history of Appalachia reveals a pa'Doern cf 
developmeno characterized by isolation, neglec;:^ exploi'ca- 
"oionj deprivation, rr.issed opporouni;:iGS , and sins of occn 
co:i;.i3sion and omission. Uiohin uhe confines of goograpni- 
cal, social, and Gconomic separateness , the rrxuntain people 
generated a subculourG whosG uniqueness increased v/itn ^1;:.^: 
as did its incompatibilioy v/ith both nature and the society 
beyond the mountains. When the larger society began to 
penetrate thG mountains in sGarch of its mineral v:ealoh the 

^^president 's Appalachian P.egional Corrjnission, 
Arnr:] achia , p. 20. 
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Ap::j.lachian v/as not only ur.prd:pc.rcd -v:o ze.\<e c:dv<::.r.c^^c of 
oCo;x.T,ic cpporounities v/hich v;er3 c^vailao^c; cue r^c v;as 
likov/ise unable to prevent the rape oi his land, in. or nas 
oociaiization v/ithm tne ~radiLtxcnal suocuivure prepare-^ 
rr.an/ conoomporary Appalachians "CO respond eff ec'oivel:-'' zo z.\o 
prooloiTiS deriving fron the actions of his Toreoearers. 

The Jrr.nortance of Isolaticn 

IT^rlle reference has been ;.:ad3 throu^hcu*:^ 'chis s'cudy 
CO -che fac-G that isolai:ion has played a :r.aJor role in z:.<: 
dcvclopr/ient of ohe Appalachian region j i^ is oi s'i:^c:l 
iLipcrtance zo an understanding of the cul'oural oraai'cion oi 
rural Appalachia zhaz ±z ceenis v;ortnv;hile to enlarge on 'cnau 
role. As v:as mentioned in discussing the seotle.r.-^n'o of 'one 
region, the isolation of Appalachia niooivaued nany of "cne 
original settlers to make their homes in the moun*cains. 
Ho:-;ever, after the middle of the nineoeenth century fe\v 
people came into the region, and the popuia*Gion grev; .Largely 
as a result of natural increase rather than migration, a 
consequence the culture that developed was cased a^-most 
completely upon the traditions v/hich 7;ere brought 'into the 
region during the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries."^^' The continued lack of transportation routes 
into and out of the mountains also contributed to the 



Pearsall, p. 36. 



rr.ci.VvGnance of a closed socieoy dr.d 'c.rus zno 'ZKjr'zc'C'^'^zi.or. oi 

Vjl]l '.Vcijr c'Ua.'c u]rs.^ 'ciTcicii't'i.or.s • 

UriCSi? "chieso CxrcuiTiovcvriCco v/c. y s o i d o — ir* ^ zr^z^ 'c. o 

IT' o ..'*v-^ii-ncj Ci. G s S-iiiO in ^n 6 rrio «-*n v3.^ns ^Gwo2rc*oj.on. c;.a.vG-r ^c^i*^ r^v^^ 

"cdoii) cind ohe cul'cure ^hat dGveio2r>'3d 5i:r*ply did :iOo provide 

ar.y "principieo for adapting "co chan;;:in^ cor.di'oior.s . I'hc 

ir/ccrreiaoedness of ohe cultural "cradioior. and 'che eccnc.r.io 

iV.daisa v/hich developed in isola'cea Appa«.acnian coi.vr.uni'cio^ 

ao a -r6Sux"c of "cnns i.naori.-La.t^y "be cnan^e ls ix-j-uS'craoea o^' 

'cn>^ -,ol— cv/i.n^ Soaoerr.^nts oy ?ea-ri:>a-.^r 

V.'ays that v/ere only oer.porary expediences on 
other frontiers here becar;.e folkv.'ays. Repea":ed 
£;cneration af^er generation in che ^^Z)^^^:::^::*^ of 
alternative v;ays , they have beconie guiding 
p-'inciples, sacred in ther*se^ves ana not to oe 
questioned. Thus tradition defines as right and 
proper custorr*s by v;hich it is manifestly 
ir.possicle to make a living at the present tir-.e.*^-^ 

Modern ir»ethods of transportation and above all 

co:.v:.uni cation have now brought most rural Appalachians into 

contact Vvit'n the outside v/orld. Kov:ever, it is necessary to 



recognise tnat this is a relativei.y recent occurr 



there are still mountain comrr.unities xvnicn do not 
really maintain more than a minimum amount of social 
cultural intercourse with the larger society. Nor does the 
procence of transportation and cor;jr;ani cation facilities 
necessarily mean that they have altered in a significant v;ay 
the thou<5:hts and actions of the rural At>talachian in terms 



^ %bid . , p. 129. 



o:.'* moverr.erx tov/ara a raoaern -.110 s'cy^e. 
conclnuaoion of a considerable c.xo'c::.z oS 



>-opalachia is provided by a study of 324 
r.:our.cains of easoern Xer.oucky. Cvcr half 01 "chese farr^ilies 
livcd on a dirt road zhaz v;a3 oi::Gn irr.passable by car^ or 
on no road at all. Only 40 per cenc ovrr.ed a car or oruck. 
'Fc'szy per ceno of the rr.en and over half of ohe v/o^r^en go zo 
•co".;n no more than cnce a month, while o^^er 50 per c-ono of 
bo'c^h scoies reported tna^ "cney naa nco oeen zo a lar^^o ci'cy 



1 ^ yj^^^x 



W O. «M» ^ — C 



2 0 

i "cne ^as yec^r. 

v/orld is fur'cher indicated oy "cne fG-.lG\ 



Over f our-f if "chs of the families had no member 
;;lio read a nev;s paper regularly, half of "che 
families seldom or never sav/ television, and a 
ohird had no radio. 



ex'/ '/n *. o r e a ( 



mosoly read local coun'cy v/eeK^ies. ose o- oook- 
mobile and lioraries. v/as confined alm^oso entirely 
to school children. 

Thus, while isolaoion is diminishing it is s^ill a 

prominent factor in some rural areas. Historically i^ 

explains much in terms of the development of the cultural 

•Dradition of the region and ±z has also played a m^ajor role 

in 'che economic decline of the region and the inability or 

unv;illingness of many of the people "Go deal effectively v:ith 

the problems v;hich necessitate change and adarptation if "chey 

arc to be solved. 



^^Johnson et_ al_. , pp. 67-S6. 
^•^Ibid . , p. 86. 







Rural Apr^alc.chian Var.u^:: and ;.^":^cu\:.^ 

Vrniie the foregoing discu^sior. provideo a funeral 
dcscripoion of the in'ipact of isolaoior. or. booh "che pas"G z:A 
pr'Cser.'G development of Appalachia, arx avrarer.ess of 'cr.e role 
pla/ed by isolation in zhe developrr.eno and perpeouaticn of 
regional values and a'Cti'cuces is necessary "co a full 
appreciation of i^s iriportance. Specific treatment cf 
isolaoion v;ill noz necessarily.^ be r:*adc in -^^his section of 
'Js.z study, but it should be kep'c in rr.ind zY.z.z 'choce valuoo 
and attitudes being discussed arc products of cul^^ural 
ijolation oO a very large extent. 

Ind: vidualisrr: 

Throughout much of the history of zhe United £*::awC3 
a great deal of erriphasis has been placed on "Che desirabili'oy 
of personal independence and self-reliance. Perhaps, no 
other society has placed "chese traits so high aniong the 
hierarchy of values to which all good* citizens are expected 
to subscribe. The extent to which these traits continue tc 
be honored or practiced, and the degree of in:portance >;hich 
they hold in an interdependent society such as ir.odern 
A.-r.erica, can easily be debated. However, it is difficult to 
deny their historical importance in tne political, social, 
and economic 'deology of the United States, and it is 
virtually impossible to understand or appreciate the life 
style of rural Appalachia vathout recognizing the continued 



h:3iV3 played a positive rolo ir. rrxur/cain life in "che p^s"c^ 
"che inair.wenance of ohese characoei'is'cics has ccr/oricUwcd 'oc 
oho prooleir.s which currently plague ohe region by inhihi"3in: 
ohe success of change efforts \/nich require a cooperaoive 
endeavor. This fact v/as noted even by zvio of the earlies'c 
chroniclers of life in A-coalachia. Car.pbell poin-;:ed esc 



onc^ V/ s L*.cn oX'c^jLoo 



23 



rv-ii-^^.^ v;ere a definite r.inderance to "cn 

^ . ^.^ . . 22 > 

u^. v.; c^iOroS QerTiancec. cy iLie m "cne 7.'.ocern age, ano. 

A a r "c 00 s e r v e o. "C h a "c \ n i -l e one s 'o aun c n i. n en. vi cua ^ i ^ c z o n e 

Ippczilachian v/as a source of Sorengoh and charrr.j io never- 

uneless contributed heavily to his v/eakness as a citizen 

Con'oerriporary observers of zae region such as '.v'eller con'c.i;nc. 

tha'c these traits continue oo this day to add to ohe 

2:robiems of the r^iountain people. 

In addition to zhe absence of cooperative efforts in 

Appalachia, another negative aspect of uhe ±rAe'perx6.er.z 

c'c'ciwUde of the people can be seen in zhe degenerauicn of 

independence in'co a type of excessive and 6wlf-cenoered 

incividualisri among r*any Appalachians. Ueller rr.ainoains 



22 r.. 



John C. Canipbell, The Southern Hjc-hlan 



?;on:elond (New York: Russell Sage roundauion, 1921), p. 93 • 

^^Horace Xephart, Our Sou-chern Highlanders (New 
York: Outing Publishing Co., 1913), ?• 309. 

^S/eller, Yesterdav^s Peo-ole , pp. 29-33. 
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that independent and self-reliant people are often quite 

admirable, particularly those who value a certain amount of 

autonomy in their thought and action but who at the sarae 

time work toward the common good. However, he decrys the 

excessive individualism of many Appalachians by pointing 

ouo that it is often self-directed and thus more closely 

related to selfishness than independence: 

... a man works, perhaps in independent ways , 
v/ith his own gain or well-being in mind. It is to 
this quality of individualism that the mountaineer's 
independence has come. All that he does has the 
self and its concerns at heart. He is self- 
centeredly independent, so that even if he does 
join a group ( a' union, a PTA, or even a church) 
his intention, however unconscious, is that the 
organization shall serve his own personal interests 
and needs. If it does not, even though it may be 
serving a worthwhile goal, he will not continue in 
the group. He does not conceive of the "public 
good" except as it coincides with his own ^'private 
good. "25 

It would, perhaps, be unwise to accept Weller's 
assertions without some reservations in view of the fact 
that his is an original hypothesis concerning the situation 
and that there is at least one study which cautions against 
equating a personality attribute such as selfishness wi-ch a 
cultural doctrine such as individualism. However, it 
would seem equally foolish to completely disregard VJ'eller's 
insights particularly when they do provide a plausible 
explanation for the rather puzzling actions of many rural 



^^Ibid. , p. 31- 
2%tephenson, p. 103. 
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Appalachians. Studies by Ford, Pearsall, and Stephenson 
also lend a certain amount of credence to Weller's position 
by commenting on the failure of the Appalachian individ- 
ualism and self-reliance to prevent the widespread 
acceptance of a state of welfare dependency in the region. ^7 
Not only did an overwhelming percentage of the people in 
Ford's survey agree that welfare was a good thing, 32 per 
cent did not feel that it made people less self-reliant. 
Other types of federal aid programs received their strongest 
support in the rural parts of Appalachia where traditional 
values such as independence and self-reliance are supposedly 
the strongest. According to Weller, "This bears out the 
fact that a good many mountaineers do not value self- 
reliance as firmly as might be supposed. It is their trait 
of individualism which is served. "30 pord also notes that 

a majority of Appalachians favored cooperative programs as 

31 

long as they do not have to be supported by local taxes. 
Weller commented on this by pointing out, "Here again the 
mountaineer's individualism comes to the fore. He does not 
see government as 'we,' a cooperative extension of himself, 



^"^Ford, pp. 13-14; Pearsall, p. 57; Stephenson, 
pp. 102-103. 

^^Ford, pp. 13-14. 
^^Ibid. , p. 14. 

3%eller, Y esterday's People' , p. 32. 
^■'"Ford, p. 15. 
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but only as a ^they.^"^^ 

Given the topography of Appalachia and the type of 
people who settled the region, it is not surprising that 
fierce independence and self-reliance were characteristic 
of the original population. Continued isolation helped 
perpetuate these attitudes ana as they were maintaivj^ .ver 
the years they may well have degenerated into what Weller 
describes as excessive, self-directed individualism. Even 
•chough the individualism of the rural Appalachian is no 
doubo declining as Ford contends and ¥eller admits, it 
continues to pose a significant problem for those who are 
attempting to promote regional development. 

Traditionalism and Fatalism 

V/hile traditionalism and fatalism do not cHccompany 
one another in many isolated rural societies, thei^e is a 
definite relationship bet-veen them in rural Appalachia It 
is, of course, not particularly surprising that tradi- 
tionalism is strong in the region when one considers the 
long period of social and cultural isolation. It does not 
seem necessary to belabor the point, for the impact of 
traditionalism becomes increasingly obvious as various 
aspects of Appalachian society are described. However, the 
fatalism which has such a pervasive inf]uence in Appalachia 



3%eller, Yesterday^ s People , p. 33. 

^^Ford, p. 34 and Weller, Yesterday^s People , p, 32. 
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is deserving of more attention because it attends and 
supports the traditionalism of the region to such an extent 
that developmental change cannot be successfully initiated 
so long as it persists to such a marked degree. 

Fatalism was probably not a common characteristic of 
the people ol Appalachia during the period of settlement. 
Instead it developed as a result of the frustrations 
engendered by years of struggling unsuccessfully with an 
environment that refused to yield to man's desires. The 
hope of the early settlers was eventually replaced by a 
sense of resignation and the grovrth cf a philosophy based on 
the premise that external forces rather than man controls 
human destiny. Ultimately this philosophy came to serve 
•che rural Appalachian as a means of rationalizing away his 
failure and as a buffer against disappointment. Moreover, 
it also led to the passive acceptance of unnecessary hard- 
ships by encouraging people to feel that their life style 
v/as in no way to blame for their plight, and, therefore, 
there was no need to chsnge. While such views may seem 
ridiculous in the larger society with its emphasis on 
progress and success, Pearsall has observed that, "It should 
be remembered that to a considerable degree, this is a 
isalistic view for the, poor and uneducated who are qxil^e 



3%ord, p. 16. 
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literally not masters of their own fate."^^ She is no doubt 
correct, but it does not alter the fact that when efforts 
are made to assist in the process of change and to help the 
rural Appalachian to become the master of his own destiny, 
the fatalistic philosophy of the region serves to frustrate 

such efforts. 

Fatalism is also closely related to the religious 
attitudes of many mountain people. Ford notes that the 
other-worldly emphasis of religion in rural Appalachia 
shares ohe same premises as fatalism and arose from the same 
circumstances. 36 The belief that life is controlled by 
external forces, whether it be nature or the God who directs 
nacure, and that man m.ust simply accept his lot in this life- 
in hopes of reaping rewards in the next is common among 
Appalachians. The natural corollary of this idea is, of 
course, that to try to determine or guide one's destiny 
would be a sacrilege. Thus, fatalism has become an integral 
part of the fundamentalist doctrine of the mountain religion. 

Ford's study of the current prevalence of tradi- 
tionalism and fatalism in Appalachia has convinced him that 
trese traits have weakened to a considerable degree in 

^^Marion Pearsall, "Communicating with the Educa- 
tionally Deprived," Mountain Life and Work XLII (Spring, 
1966), 9-10. 

^^Ford, p. 16. 
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recent years. ^'^ However, questions can be raised concerning 
the reliability of at least part of the survey data. Ford's 
contention that traditionalism is no longer as strong as 
it once was is based in part on responses to a question 
designed to measure parental aspirations for their children 
in cerms of amounts of schooling. The survey shows that 
there is a widespread desire among Appalachian parents for 
their children to be well educated. However, whether such 
a response is truly indicative of a lessening of tradi- 
tionalism is certainly open to conjecture, particularly in 
light of Nelson's study which points out that the educa- 
tional attitudes vocalized by rural Appalachians are not at 
all consistent with their actions in .regard to the education 

of their children. 

Ford's survey also included a question which asked 
Appalachians to indicate what they felt was the most 
important factor involved in being successful in one's work. 
The question was intended to serve as a means of measuring 
the extent of .fatalism among Appalachians. However, the 
response to this question does not offer much of signifi- 
cance in terms of supporting Ford's contention that fatalism 



3' ^Ibid . , p. 16. 



3^ 



Ibid. , p. 17. 



39chapter III, p. 9^. 
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has weakened considerably. Several other questions also 
elicited a rather high percentage of fatalistic responses 
particularly among rural residents. 

^.Tiile Ford is probably correct in noting that tradi- 
tionalism and fatalism are declining in Appalachia, this 
v/riter contends that they are still quite prevalent in the 
rural areas. Because of the continued existence of such 
cultural traits, efforts to stimulate change in the region 
will be hindered. 



Supernaturalisin 

Another characteristic of the isolated rural areas 
of Appalachia is the reliance of many people upon super- 
sxsition and myth to explain natural phenomena. In her study 
of a mountain community, Pearsall observed the relationship 
between the fatalistic religious attitudes of the region 
and supernatural beliefs: 

Many aspects of life that have long since been 
taken over by science and a variety of secular 
specialists in most of American society are 
interpreted here as the unalterable ways of God. 
Natural and supernatural are not neatly and 
permanently separated, and natural phenomena are 
never entirely outside the realm of supernatural 
explanation. 

Even v/here knov/ledge of natural phenomena is 
empirical, there is a feeling that much of nature 
is mysterious and beyond the power of man to 
predict or control. ^1 



^°Ford, pp. 17-21. 

^■'■Pearsall, Little Smoky Ridge , p. 106. 
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Matthews' study of an Appalachian community in 
Tennessee revealed that many of the people believed in 
witches and ghosts as well as individuals and groups which 
supposedly possessed supernatural powers. She also poirts 
out that such beliefs are indicative of the internal strains 
within the community. The people accused of having super- 
natural powers are the acquisitive, those who dare to 
violate local norms, and the social misfits. Tensions 
within the community are relieved to a certain extent by 
making these people supernatural scapegoats.'*- 

Death beliefs are still evident in rural Appalachia, 
and at times Lhey are pracciced if there is a ritual which 
can be performed against death. In some Appalachian 
communities sudden or violent deaths are always attributed 
to supernatural as well as natural causes; "God's will" or 
"the wrath of God" or some other reference to the super- 
natural often provide the final explanation for tragedy. 

While reliance on superstition, myth, and magic 
may at times play a positive role in some communities as 
Matthews suggests, it also serves to complicate the task of 
displacing fatalism and encouraging faith in man's capacity 

^^Matthews, pp. 103-107. 

^^Lynwood Montell, "Death Beliefs from the Kentucky 
Foothills," Kentucky Folklore Record XII (July/September, 
1966), ^1-^6. 

^^Pearsa.il, Little Smoky Ridge , pp. 111-120. 
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to master his environment and thus his destiny. In addi- 
tion, these beliefs combined with the reliance on folk 
medicine hamper efforts to overcome the health problems 
of the region. 

Time Perspective 

Like other aspects of mountain life, the time per- 
spective of the rural Appalachian differs considerably from 
that of the larger society. The majority of Americans seek 
success and accomplishment, and their lives are largely 
oriented toward the future. Such a life style naturally 
includes adherence to concepts such as delayed gratification 
and careful planning for the future. However, within the 
rural Appalachian subculture there is an absence of any 
major concern for the future except in terms of the here- 
after.^^ Despite the traditionalism which pervades the 
region, the rural Appalachian does not appear to be much 
more oriented toward the past than he is toward the future: 

Tradition is an unconscious rather than a conscious 
guide. Rather, life is lived primarily in terms of 
the present which is also the past and future _ 
telescoped into immediate experience. There is 
neither much learning from the wisdom of past 
generations nor much planning for the future. 
There is little incentive to put up with irksome 
restrictions and effort-demanding actions either 
for the sake of a nebulous future goal or in order 



^^Stephenson, pp. 94-96; Pearsall, Little Smoky 
Ridge , p. ^1; Gladden, pp. 65-6?. 
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to bring honor to one's ancestors.^^ 

The present-orientation of the rural Appalachian is 
reflected in the constant emphasis on the gratification of 
irnmediate needs. Such an attitude is no doubt a common 
characteristic among people who live at a subsistence level 
as do many of the people in rural Appalachia. "Putting 
aside meager resources for a rainy day makes no sense if it 
rains every day."^*^ Therefore, one finds many mountain 
people living from day to day without planning ahead or 
attempting to alter the course of their destiny. They see 
the present as being extremely pressing and the future as 
too nebulous to merit serious consideration, particularly 
when "today is like yesterday and tomorrow will be like 
today. "'+^ The time perspective of the rural Appalachian is 
obviously related to and supportive of the general sense of 
fatalism which characterizes the region, and it, therefore, 
represents another aspect of the cultural tradition which 
serves to hinder change efforts. 

It is also important to an understanding of the 
Appalachian life style to note some other aspects of the 
mountaineer's conception of man's relationship to time. 
While the concept of time. as a device to regulate various 

^^Pearsall, Mountain 'Life and Work XLII (Spring, 
1966), 10. 

^"^Gladden, p. 65. 

^^Gazaway, p. 61. 
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aspects of daily life is beginning to accompany the other 
modern trends v/hich are making inroads into rural Appalachia 
it still does not influence the rhythm of regional life to 
the extent that it does in the larger society. Several 
studies of mountain communities indicate that calendars and 
clocks are not assigned a great deal of importance. 
Instead, day and night, the seasons, and family activities 
regulate the rhythm of mountain life. Pearsall notes that 
time "is not something to be wasted or saved or cut into 
arbitrary units to which all events must conform. It is 
not difficult to imagine the problems the rural Appalachian 
might ha/e in adjusting to the regular hours demanded by an 
industrial society after growing up in a non-machine society 
where one has traditionally determined for himself when he 
would work and when he would rest. 

The importance of person-to- person relationships in 
the mountains also serves to strengthen the disregard for 
tight schedules and carefully regulated activities. 
V/eller's description of this aspect of the mountain culture 
indicates the influence it exerts on the rhythm of regional 
life: 

He cares far more about keeping a friendly 
relationship with a neighbor v/hom he has met on 
the. way to a. meeting. than. about being. there on 

^^Pearsall, Little Smoky Ridge , p. Si; Stephenson, 
p. 95; Gazaway, p. 6l. 

^'^Pearsall, Little Smoky Ridge , p. Si. 
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time. ... In the middle class world, a man can 
impersonally do what business needs to be done 
with a person, then proceed elsewhere. In the 
folk culture, you don^t just stop in for a moment 
to check on a detail or two of business, then 
move on. Each contact is a person-to-person 
encounter, and this takes time — hours of it. A 
trip to the store, going to the neighbors^ to 
borrow a cup of sugar or an ax, meeting a friend 
on the road — these are not impersonal encounters, 
in which the business at hand can be done quickly; 
but they are occasions for the kinds of personal 
relationships that form the very core of the 
mountain man^s existence . 



Attitude Toward Work 

The attitude toward .vork which is held by many rural 
Appalachians stems from two ideas which clearly reflect the 
traditional subculture. First, unlike most Americans, rural 
Appalachians define themselves in terms of who they are 
rather than what they are. The major goal of life involves 
being rather than doing, and respect and status are assigned 
to a person on the basis of his family rather than the 
career or job with v;hich he is associated. Thus, it is 
ascribed status rather than achieved status v;hich prevails 
in the mountains. Secondly, work is not seen as being 
enjoyable or fulfilling, it is simply a necessity. This 
attitude is not particularly surprising givon the type of 
work that has traditionally been available in rur^al 
Appalachian However, because of this attitude toward work. 



^%eller, Yesterday^ s People , p. 55* 

^^Pearsall, Mountain Life and Work LXII (Spring, 
1966), 11. 
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few rural Appalachians seek any type of vocational training 
or entrance into a vocation which others view as a satis- 
fying one,^-^ 

In contrast to the middle class American who com- 
plies with the Protestant ethic and devotes a considerable 
amoiint of time and energy to his work, the rural Appalachian 
simply rejects the idea that a job should come before other 
considerativ-^ns such as family, friends, or even leisure. 
The importance of the family and person-to-person relation- 
ships in the Appalachian subculture, plus the time perspec- 
tive, the individualism, and the quality of jobs available 
in the region have worked in combination to influence many 
mountain people to believe that one should work only to liVi 
rather than live for one's job. Consequently, it is not 
uncommon for migrants from Appalachia to frequently take a 
few days off from their jobs in the city to return to the 
mountains for reasons that would seem inexcusable to most 
Americans . 

Interpersonal Relationships 

Having described several of the values and attitudes 
which are major characteristics of the traditional life 
style of rural Appalachia, it seems appropriate at this 
point to turn to some observations concerning the nature of 



^%eller. Yesterday ^s People , pp. 102-107. 
%bid. 
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interpersonal relationships in the region. The nature of 

these relationships is basic to an understanding of the 

thoughts and actions o"^ the rural Appalachian and, thus, 

the discussion which follows should contribute to a more 

complete comprehension of the values and attitudes 

previously described. It should also be noted that the most 

important interpersonal relationships in rural Appalachia 

take place within the family which will be treated in a 

separate section. Therefore, the emphasis in the following 

discussion will be on the general nature of interpersonal 

relationships rather than the parties involved. 

Contemporary American society is often described as 

I ^ing extremely impersonal despite its increasing inter- 

» 

dependence. Rural Appalachian society, on the other hand, 
represents the other extreme, for it is characterized by 
very close and intense interpersonal relationships. Given 
the rurality and the small population of the region, less 
impersonalism would naturally be expected. However, there 
is a dxfference in the nature of interpersonal relationships 
in rural Appalachia which set them apart from those which 
can be observed in other rural areas. The difference lies, 
perhaps, in the degree to which such relationships tend to 
dominate the thought and actions of the rural Appalachian. 
V/hile this aspect of mountain life has been explored and 
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commented on to some ex'^.ent by other scholars, it seems to 
the vrriter that ¥eller has offered the most helpful observa- 
tions. Utilizing concepts drawn from the work of Herbert 
Gans, Weller has described the rural Appalachian as being 
person-oriented in contrast to the majority of Americans 
v;ho are object-oriented. \"/hil(3 he is careful to point out 
that these two concepts represent poles of behavior between 
which individuals operate rather than precise categories 
into which all people can easily be placed, it is obvious 
that those rural Appalachians whose life style reflects the 

traditional subculture consistently remain close to only one 

56 

pole Ox behavior — person orientation.-^ 

Gans emphasized that the poles of behavior are best 
understood by focusing on the differences in the aspirations 
of the people who are found in the two categories. Ob.icct- 
oriented individuals aspire to achieve goals which center 
around particular objects, "This may be a moral object, for 
example, a principle; an ideological object, such as 'under- 
standing'; a material object, such as a level of income; a 
cultural object, such as a style of life; or a social 
object, such as a. career or a status position. "^"^ 

55see, for example, Stephenson, pp. 99-106 and 
Pearsall, M ountain Life and Work LXII (Spring, 1966), 11. 

5%eller, Yesterday's People , pp. A-9-50. 

^"^Herbert J". Gans, The Urban Villagers (New York: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, 1962], p. 90. 
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Naturally, the children of object-oriented people grow up in 
an environment which emphasizes the idea that one sets goals 
and then strives to achieve them. 

The person-oriented individual is no less interested 
in striving, but he aspires to achieve a different type of 
goal. Rather than being primarily concerned with objects, 
"the overriding aspiration is the desire to be liked and 
noticed by members of a group whom one likes and notices in 
turn."^^ Once this type of person finds acceptance within a 
particular reference group he develops a very intense 
dependence upon it. Since all his important aspirations are 
developed in reference to x,he group, they cannot be achieved 
outside of it; thus, he cannot bear to be separated from it. 
This is not to say that object-oriented individuals dc not 
participate in groups, but as Cans points out they do so in 
order to accomplish an object goal.^^ Should they j'.in a 
group, they do not become dependent upon it, and if it 
should become an obstacle to their goals thoy will leave it 
and seek another. The distinctions between the relationship 
of the person-oriented and object-oriented individual to the 
group is further clarified by Weller: 

While the object-oriented individual will either 
join or leave a group in order to achieve his goal, 
the person-oriented individual can find what he is 
seeking only within the group. For the 



5^Ibid. , p. 90. 
^ %bid .. pp. 90-91. 



object-oriented individual, ideas are central- 
something "out there," beyond the person himself. 
For the person-oriented individual, social 
relationships are central— something within and 
very personal, a security of acceptance, which 
can be found only within the group. 

Weller also contends that the differences in 
orientation described above result primarily from the type 
of social and economic situation which prevails in a given 
area. Where opportunities for the achievement of object 
goals are present, people will probably tend to be object- 
oriented. However, in rural Appalachia and other regions 

where such opportunities are .limited, people are forced to 
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find fulfillment in social relationships. 

The rvral Appalachian who is a person-oriented 
individiia'' operates almost completely withir the confines 
cf his reference group. The inflnence of this group is so 
pervasive that its activities literally constitute the 
social life of many mountain people. At the same time it 
provides the only source of emotional security and ider.tity 
available co thousands of rural Appalachians. It is thi-. 
reference group which largely determines the personality ^f 
the Appalachian and, thus, the subculture of the region. 

The adult reference group is generally composed 
primarily of family members. In addition to the nuclear 
family, members of the extended family such as cousins. 



^%eller, Yesterday'. People , pp. 50-51. 



%bid . . p. 51. 
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uncles, and brothers are included as well as a few close 

neighbors. However, such groups include only persons of the 

same sex and status. Husbands and wives in rural Appala- 

chia, unlike their middle class counterparts, do not share 

many activities because they belong to different reference 

groups. While the reference group is not entirely a closed 

entity, its composition changes very slowly. As migration 
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and death deplete its numbers new members may be added. 

Throughout the rural Appalachian's life his 
reference group dominates his thoughts and actions, shapes 
his view of reality, and defines his place in mountain 
society. It is only within the group which is his center of 
being that he is ctble to develop his self image. While all 
men are dependent upon others for their concept of self, 
such dependence is generally distributed throughout a number 
of groups. Hoxirever, the mountaineer relies entirely upon 
the reference group in this respect and, thus, "has never 
developed a satisfactory self-image as an individual. He 
is only somebody in relation to his peers. "^^ 

Whether V7eller is completely correct in his appli- 
cation of Gans' conceptual scheme to rural Appalachia could 
no doubt be debated. However, the behavior of rafny people 
in the region does tend to be. more understandable when 



^ %bid . . p. 6g. 
^^ibid. , p. S3. 
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viewed from this perspective. In addition, the concept of 
person-orientation offers not only a plausible means of 
explaining the prevalence of the close and intense inter- 
personal relationships in the region, but it also 
illustrates another aspect of mount in life, besides 
religion, which serves to help offset the social and 
economic problems which othenase would make life in rural 
Appalachia almost unbearable. 

However, despite the positive effects such. an 
orientation might have, it is nef^essary to recognize that 
the nature of the interpersonal relationships in the region 
is an integral part of the cycle of poverty which will have 
to be broken if change is to take place. While the person- 
orientation of the rural Appalachian derives at least in 
part, from the fact that it is extremely difficult for him 
to achieve object goals due to economic conditions, it also 
represents a part of the Appalachian life style which 
demands modification to some extent if the region is to 
overcome its problems. 

A number of attitudes common t^ rural Appalachia 
stem from the tendency to be person-oriented, as do a number 
of problems. For example, the time perspective of many 
mountain people ^ their attitudes toward work, the absence 
of object goals, and the lack of planning for the future 
are related to their person-orientation. The heavy 
dependence upon a particular group results in the 
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development of behavior which makes it almost impossible for 
the mountaineer to change his life style without at the same 
time rejecting the norms of his reference group. This 
r.nturally creates enormous barriers against change. Because 
.ne rural Appalachian relies entirely on the reference group 
as a source of ideas and values, he is not easily reached or 
influenced by people beyond his group. This not only con- 
tributes to the maintenance of a closed society, but it also 
complicates efforts to promote a spirit of cooperation among 
different reference groups within the community. Ideas, 
beliefs, and values are internalized by members of the group 
zo such an extent that new ideas from outside the group or 
disagreements with outsiders are taken personally rather 
than in the spirit of intellectual give and take that 
prevails elsewhere. This supersensitivity to criticism or 
any hint of criticism in the guise of an opposing idea 
derives from the person-orientation of the rural Appalachian 
who equates the rejection of his ideas or beliefs with 
personal rejection. Thus, it is difficult for the 
mountaineer to settle grievances with another individual or 
an agency because every disputed issue involves a deep 
personal commitment, cooperative activity among diff ' /ent 
reference groups is hindered, effective leadership does not 
develop, outsiders remain objects of suspicion, new ideas 
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are rejected, and change does not take place. Moreover, the 
Appalachian children are brought up among adult models who 
rarely display object-oriented behavior but instead expend 
their time and energy in an attempt to maintain and improve 
their relationships among family and friends. The children 
cannot help adopting similar attitudes'. Thus , they are 
trained for failure in school and in the society which lies 
beyond the mountains. Nor mil they be capable of helping 
to bring about the changes so badly needed in the region. 

The Rural Appalachian Family 

The foregoing discussion of the values and attitudes 
which characterize regional thought provides an introduction 
to the Appalachian cultural tradition, but the trc-atment of 
that tradition would be woefully incomplete without a 
description of the role of the rural Appalachian family. 
Indeed, the family is so significant to an understanding 
of rural Appalachia that it is necessary to devote a con.« 
siderable amount of attention to the important role it has 
played in the development of the regional subculture. 

Characteristics of the family 

Rural Appalachia is to a large extent a familistic 
society in which family and kin are valued above and beyond 
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all other institutions. ^5 The extended family (composed of 
uncles, aunts, cousins, and grandparents in addition to 
parents and children) rather than the nuclear family is 
basic to the social structure of rural Appalachia. Members 
of the extended family often live in a cluster vdthin a 
hollow or valley, and it is these extensive kinship units 
which have traditionally provided both the most meaningful 
source of interpersonal relationships and the most important 
mechanisms of social control in the region. While the 
extended family sysisem is now beginning to show considerable 
signs of strain as a result of the gradual intrusion of 
modernism and change into the region, it still remains 
the major source of meaningful relationships and parsonal 
security, particularly in the rural areas. 

The majority of families in rural Appalachia retain 
some of their traditional patriarchal flavor, although it 
v/ould no longer be correct to consider Appalachia a 

65schwartzweller and Brown, Social Structure of the 
Contact Situation , p. 2. 

^^Brown and Schwartzweller point out that the 
flustering of families is rapidly declining as a resulo oi 
limited economic opportunities which have Prompted migration 
from the region. James S. Brown and Harry K. Schwartz- 
weller, "ThI Appalachian Family," Change in Rural Appala- 
c hia: Implications for Action Prograir.s , ed. John Phodiatis 
and Harry K. Schwartzweller (Phiiaaeiphia: University ol 
Pennsylvania Press, 1970), p. ^9. 

^'^See Schwartzweller, "Social Change and the _ 
Individual in Rural Appalachia," pp. 59-61 for a description 
of the strains experienced by t'.e Appalachian family as a 
result of the intrusion of change into the region. 
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patriarchal society. Within the home the father is the 
source of authority and he makes the major decisions. 
Although this too is beginning to change primarily as a 
result of the economic malaise which has contributed to the 
destruction of the image of the male as the breadwinner, it 
still remains the common approach to family life. 

There is also a vather sharp definition of sex roles 
in the mountain culture. Certain tasks and responsibilities 
belong only to women, while others are only for men. House- 
work and taking care of the children are seldom, if ever, 
done by the male. Until recent years few women worked out- 
side the home, but as the hard and dangerous work which once 
dominated the mountain economy has declined and increasing 
numbers of men became unemployed, women began to seek 
employment out of necessity. However, the percentage of 

Appalachian women in the work force remains lower than the 

6q 

national average. 

The family in rural Appalachaa is also characterized 
by the variety of useful fumctions it serves. Because of 
the tendency for members of many extended families to live 
close to one another, visiting among family members is quite 
frequent. The frequency of visitation is also increased by 
virtue of the fact that the all-important reference group of 

^^Brown and Schwartzweller , "The Appalacllan 
Family," p. S?. 

^^Ibid. , p. 63. 
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the rural Appalachian is composed primarily of members of 
the extended family. Given the proximity of residence and 
the importance of relationships within the reference group, 
it is not surprising that the family becomes the major l-'ne 
of communication for the individual members. It is within 
the family that group opinion and norms are molded and 
enforced, and it is here that decisions are made concerning 
matters of importance to the family. Some economic activi- 
ties such as farming are still carried out in a cooperative 
manner, and in times of crisis the family depends largely on 
one another.'''^ To the mountain child born and reared among 
members of the family and, perhaps, a fev/ close neighbors, 
it is the family group which represents security. The 
family becomes the most important point of orientation for 
the child and it remains so throughout his life. Relatives 

proviae a form of cultural security, and they tend to 

71 

reinforce ana sanction the individual's behavior.' As 
Gazaway points out, it is. the family v/hich "prescribes hew 

''''-'For an excellent discussion of the traditional 
family system in rural Appalachia see James S. Brown, The 
Family Group in a Kentucky Mountain Farming Community 
(Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1952), and James S. Brown, "The Conjugal 
Family and the Extended Family Group," Americ an Sociological 
Review XVII (June, 1952), 297-306. 

'''■'■Stephen R. Cain. Commuritv Action in Appalachia 
Unit III: A Selective Descrip-ion of a Knox County Mountain 
Neighborhood (W.ishington: Office of Economic Opportunity, 
1968) , pp. 46-47. 



members will react toward people, things, or institu- 
tions-"'^^ Thus, the kinship network is heavily relied upon 
by the rural Appalachian as child and adult, for the satis- 
faction of both essential and secondary needs, and for the 
most part he experiences little active engagement with the 
larger society unless this happens through the kin net- 
work. '^•^ 

The tendency to interact almost exclusively within 
the family rather than with a variety of individuals and 
groups derives not only from tradition and the nature of 
socialization in rural Appalachia, but also from the fact 
that -the small population of most rural communities in the 
region seriously limits the nimber of available marriage 
partner?. The ur .mate result of the static population and 
the propensity to marry into a local family is a very 
complex kinship system. '^^ The complexity of the system is 
illustrated in the following description of relationship 
patterns in three eastern Kentucky communities: 

zav/ay, p. 94. 

'''^Schwartzweller and Brown, Social Structure of the 
Contact Situation , p. 2. 

'''^Bro-vvn and Schwartzwelle. , "The Appalachian 
Family," pp. - The authors point out the fact that 

the Appalachian family is so clo&e-knit results in con- 
siderable pressure being placed on the individual to choose 
a mate whom kinsfolk will accept. This is one reason why 
mates are often chosen from among local people who are well 
known to the family. 
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It was found that of the total number of possible 
single, closest blood relationships among the 
thirty-eight Beech Creek families, nearly tnree- 
fourths were kin relationships in some degree. . . • 

per cent of the total possible relationships 
wer? "close kin", • • . An additional 24.0 per cent 
were relationships of first cousins once removed, or 
second cousins. Comparable data for the Laurel 
neighborhood revealed that there too nearly three- 
fourths of the total possible relationships were kin 
relationships in some degree; nearly half of the 
to"Dal relationships . • . were those of . . . close 
kin • . . ; and an additional 13.2 per cent were 
relationships of first cousins once removed, or of 
second cousins. In Flat Rock neighborhood also, 
nearly half of the tota] relationships were those of 
parents and children, : >lings, aunts or uncles and 
nieces and nepnewSx grandparentr and grandchildren, 
or first cousins. 

This reflects the clustering of families mentioned before, 
and, of course, indicates one reason why many rural Appala- 
chians rarely have contacT: v;ith people outside the kinship 
group and thus become very depend^^nt upon the family. 



Child Rearing Practices 

The child rearing practices which are common to 
rural Appalachia differ in important respects from those 
which are utilized in the larger society. They reflect t^e 
influence of familism and also contribute to the perpetua- 
tion of the kinship orientation of the region. 

There are two very distinct stages of childhood in 
the rural Appalachian subculture, and they are characterized 
by the different treatment which is accorded the child as he 



'^^Brown, American Gociolop;ical Review T^^I (June, 
1952), 299. 
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,o«3 fro. one stage into the other. The period of infancy 
is ..arked by a yery Indulgent and oTerprotective attitude 
toward the child or. the part of the parents and other 
.embers of the extended family. The infant is constantly 
fondled and made over and is seldom punished or prohibited 
from doing as he pleases. Rather than being trained to 
conform to a schedule, children at this stage of development 
are per^tted to eat, sleep, and rise when they desire to 
do soJ^ 

However, after a relatively long per .od of babyhood, 
.poalachian children suddenly fine themselves on their own.. 
tL period of eoctended childhood and adolescence common to 
middle class society is simply not recognized in the r.oun- 
tain culture, and once the period of infancy is over no 
clearcut distinction is d-awr. between children and adults. 
No stringent rules and regulations are imposed, and parents 
tend to be rather pemdssive with children of this age. One 
also finds that no goals are set for the child in terms of 
77 

his future. 

V/hile rural Appalachian parents are often per-^ 
missive, punishment of children does occur quite often. 
However, it is directed at keeping children in line rather 
than. at moving them towarc .some desired, goal such as 



76pearsall, Litl.e_SmokiL^i^, PP 100-101. 
77..i. 1 nn-1 OP And Waller, Ye3terda3i:s_Pe(^^^ 
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completing an assigned task. For example, children are 
often told to do some minor task around the home but 
frequently nothing is done if the command is not obeyed. '° 
On the other hand Pearsall found that whippings often occur 
when fathers become angry about something which may or may 
not be related to the child. Thus, the rationale under- 
lying disciplinary action does not reflect a child-centered 
approach to training or a concern for the development of 
goal-oriented behavior. 

According to Weller the change in attitude toward 
children after they pass the stage of infancy can be 
partially explained by the fact that families in rural 
Appalachia tend to be adult-centered rather than child- 
cuntered as are most middle class families. In contrast to 
Appalachian families, middle class parents plan and 
sacrifice for their children, push them toward a variety of 
goals, and often center their lives around the hopes they 
have for their children. The adult-centered Appalachian 
family, however, concentrates its efforts on meeting the 
needs and desires of its older members. Children are simply 
expected to become .adults as soon as possible, and very 

7%ladden, pp. 14^-59 ano Weller, Yesterday's 
People , pp. 64-6^. 

"^^Pearsall, Little Smoky Ridge , p. 101. 
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little conscious effort is expended in helping bring this 
about. 

The Appalachian youth, having been pushed into the 

background after a long period of attention during infancy, 

ultimately finds himself in need of a reference group. 

Adult reference groups and the adult-centered home offer him 

lit :le in the way of meaningful relationships, so he 

eventually becomes part of a reference group composed of 

adolescent youths. Such groups receive very little guidance 

or attention from concerned adults, and like the reference 

groups of mountain adults they often have a negative 

influence on their members in terms of the apathy and the 

state of dependency they generate: 

The boys plan and carry out contests of strength 
and physical prowess, teach one another about 
sex . . . and generally exert a very conservative 
influence on each other. For example, any boy in 
the group who does well in s.chool, or who studies 
hard, or who sets goals for his life which he tells 
y the group about, becomes the object of ridicule; he 
either succumbs to the pressure or else is dropped 
from the group altogether. ... It is nothing 
short of tragedy that these reference groups can 
exert such .pressure on the individucJ boy without 
being countered by any adult influence. The 
youth ^s life is so involved with these groups, 
his security is so bound up with them, that fev; 
are strong enough to go their own way outside them. 
Adults do not know anc' seem hard.ly to care what 
goes on in these groups, so long as there is no 
community trouble resulting from the boys^ 



^%eller, Yesterday^s Peoiple , pp. 63-61^. Brown and 
Schv/artzweller, "The Appalachian Family," p. also contend 
that the average American family is much more child-centered 
than is the Appalachian family. 
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activities. Adolescent society, short, is 
very much unguided by experienced adults. Boys 
teach boys and girl? teach girls. It is no 
wonder that mountain culture tends to perpetuate 
itself in traditional ways.^l 

Disadvantages 

In Chapter II of this study it was pointed out that 
the small-scale individual was characterized by a con- 
siderable amount of dependency on a limited number of 
people. He interacts with a small group, and these inter- 
personal relationships involve an intense commitment to 
group norms and attitudes. This, of course, results in a 
very restricted and provincial view of reality due to the 
rather complete dependence upon such a limited source of 
ideas and values. It also hinders the individual's ability 
to respond effectively to the challenges of a changing 
environment in the mountains or to adapt to the demands of 
life in the larger society should he migrate. 

The foregoing description of the rural Appalachian 
family suggests the extent to which it contributes to zhe 
development of a small-scale society which is incompatible 
with the realities of life in the twentieth century. How- 
ever, familism has played such a decisive role in molding 
contemporary Appalac-^ian society that a more specific 
enumeration of its disadvantages seems worthwhile. 

The excessive amount of dependency upon the family 



'Weller, Yesterday^s People , p. 69. 



and the kinship network has led to a variety of problems 
both for the individuals wiohin rural Appalachia and for the 
region as a whole. For example, Gladden contends that 
familism is a key factor in the inability of some rural 
Appalachians to respond effectively to the economic problems 
which face the region. This stems from the fact that the 
predominance of the kinship group and like-minded neighbors 
in the lives of many Appalachians has created such a sense 
of emotional dependence that they find it impossible to 
leave their reference group even when their economic support 
system is no longer viable. Of those who do move elsewhere, 
many cari^ot adapt to new surroundings and return to the 
security of the reference group. 

Ford has also commented on the involvement of the 
Appalachian family in the cycle of poverty which afflicts 
the region. He notes that the Appalachian family system 
has often failed to socialize the young in relevant patterns 
of behavior which will enable them to successfully seek a 
higher standard of living. At the same time, however, the 
system has succeeded in socializing the children in such a 
way as to make them very dependent upon the family which 
represents their only real source of security. The unfor- 
tunate result of this combination of factors can be seen in 
the continued inability of many rural Appalachian families 

^^Gladden, pp. 117-19. 
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to supply the basic needs of its members, which in turn 
leads to a growing sense of insecurity; "and the more 
insecure they become, the more they turn to their tradi- 
tional source of security — the family itself. "^-^ Thus, 
the cycle repeats itself, and those who continue to seek 
security within the family will no doubt find it exceedingly 
difficult to escape the limitations it places upon their 
ability to acquire a decent standard of living. 

Brown and Schwartzweller have likewise criticized 
the excesses of familism in rural Appalachia by pointing 
out that the localism which seriously hampers change efforts 
in the region derives primarily .from the family's monopoli- 
zation of the individual's allegiance: 

In some instances, family loyalty is so strong as 
to be almost pathological by modern middle class 
standards. Loyalty to specific persons* even 
nonkin, is often very great, but loyalty to groups 
beyond the kinship unit is generally regarded as 
something to be avoided by most mountain people. 
It is difficult for programs of change to create 
community feeling or spirit, to say nothing of 
devotion to multicounty units or development 
areas .^^ 

They also note that the kinship system has tradi- 
tionally performed many of the functions in rural Appalachia 



^^Thomas R. Ford, "Comments," Poverty: New Inter - 
disciplinary Perspectives , ed. Thomas V/eaver and Alvin Magid 
(San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 1969), P* 1-31. 

^^Brown and Schwartzweller, "The Appalachian 
Family," p. 90. 
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that formal organizations are responsible for elsewhere. 
Thus, formal organizations are practically non-existent in 
the rural areas of the region, and as changing conditions 
have created the necessity for organized groups the family 
system has hindered their development. 

In addition to the disadvantages which the family 
system has imposed on the region as a whole, it is necessary 
to recognize that familism also has certain negative effects 
on individuals. Despite the intense loyalty and the close 
relationships which are common to the Appalachian family, it 
often lacks the sense of togetherness and affection one 
mighL expect x,o find in such a situation. Few activities 
are participated in by the entire family, and, as was 
previously mentioned, adult reference groups are divided 
along sexual lines. Therefore, many husbands and wives seem 
to have no common interests, and the children rarely share 
in the activities of either their mother or father. The 
rural Appalachian family is held together to a very large 
extent by the need for emotional support. Little is given 
by the individual member of the family to strengthen and 
support the group; rather he is a part of the family because 
he must draw his strength and support from it.^^ 

^^ Ibid . 

^^Jack E. ¥eller, A Profile of the Appalachian 
Family (Morgantown, West Virginia: Office of Research and 
Development, Appalachian Center, West Virginia University, 
196^), p. 
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Gladden, in his study of eastern Kentucky families, 
points out that there is a definite lack of warmth and 
affection toward adolescent children despite the fact that 
the actions of parents encourage their offspring to become 
overly dependent upon the family. ' Cain also notes that 
the relationship between mature children and their parents 
did not appear to be affectionate or close in the Appala- 
chian families he observed. Ball has likewise commented 
on this phenomenon of Appalachian family life: 

The literature on Appalachian life consistently 
points to an intensive emotional dependence on kin. 
Some young people simply never establish themselves 
as separate individuals. Nor are they encouraged 
to do so by their parents. Both children and parents 
maintain what might be termed a "clinging behavior" 
\'ih±ch may be based less upon genuine affection and 
shared activities than upon neurotic emotional 
entanglements characterized by mutual resentment. 
Grown offspring who hate their parents cannot bear 
to be away from them. Migrants who have finally 
broken away suddenly and curiously return home at 
the slightest misfortunes. The subculture not only 
condones this behavior, but it functions to 
institutionalize ito 

Dr. David Looff , a psychiatrist at the University of 
Kentucky, contends that the strong sense of dependency on 
the family has generated psychological difficulties among 



^'^Gladden, pp. 153-54. 
^^Cain, p. 51. 

^^Ri chard A. Ball, "A Poverty Case: The Analgesic 
Subculture of the Southern Appalachians," American 
Sociological Review XXXIII (December, 196^) , 892. 
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many rural Appalachians, particularly children Ford 

agrees that such problems could easily develop in those 

families which are held together by obligation rather than 

affection. Family members have obligations to their kin 

whether they feel any affection toward them or not, and the 

mental and emotional strain which develops in a situation 

W:iere affection is absent quite possibly explains the lack 

of intrafamily communication which is often found in 

Appalachian families. Weller also notes that feelings 

and emotions are often bottled up and stifled due to the 

desire to maintain harmony in the family. Controversy is 

often pushed into the backgrovind and disagreements quickly 

covered up or smoothed over. Thus, mental and emo-oional 

strain increases, and the rural Appalachian never_ really 

learns to deal with controversy, conflicting ideas, or 

disagreements.^^ Brown and Schwartzweller feel that this 

aspect of Appalachian family relationvS also has a negative 

effect on the tenor of life throughout the entire community: 

We can also attribute the everlasting 
bickering, malicious gossip, and quarreling 
which are commonly observed in many mountain 
neighborhoods to, in part, the clannish nature 
of Appalachian families. Individuals have been 
taught to refrain from expressing feelings of 
hostility within their conjugal or extended 

9°Looff, pp. 120-27. 
^•••Ford, "Comments," p. 130. 
.^^Weller, Yesterday^s ' People , pp. 79-SO. 
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family groups; oo do so would be to violate 
familistic norms. Hostile feelings are conse-_ 
qi.ently repressed, often to emerge v/ith unusual 
and unv/arranted intensity toward persons outside 
the family. The hot-oemperedness of mountain 
people . . . is, we believe, closely linked with 
the nature of the Appalachian family. 93 

The traditional family system of Appalachia is, of 
course, continually perpetuated by virtue of the fact that 
the family monopolizes the early socialization of children. 
Because the Appalachian family is so close, it is more of a 
primary group in terms of bringing up children than in the 
middle class. Since mountain families are generally quite 
traditionalistic, their monopolization of the socialization 
process proves to be unfortunate because the children are 
almost bcund to reflect the worst as well as the best 
aspects of the traditional subculture. 

The dependency of the child on the family and his 
commitment to the traditional way of life is also encouraged 
by Appalachian child-rearing practices and the constant 
inculcation of the time-honored beliefs related to family 
obligations. The lack of parental or adult guidance 
accorded adolescent children naturally results in the child 
being forced to choose his ovm models to emulate. Many 
children have only a limited choice, and quite often they 

^^Brown and Schwartzv/eller , "The Appalachian 
Family," p. 91. , 

^S^eller, A 'Profile of the Appalachian Family , 
pp. 9-10. 
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emulate members of the family or close rxeighbors who exhibit 

the lack of goal or object-oriented behavior which is so 

common among adults in rural Appalachia. Thus, the mountain 

child is rarely challenged or motivated to go beyond the 

accomplishments of his parents and kin: 

In growing up, neither sex receives any of the 
driving goals and ambitions to follow careers that 
so beset middle class American children in tovms 
and cities. Their horizon is bounded by family 
and neighborhood. The future does not call for 
planning. 3y the time they reach school age they 
have already accepted continuation of the family 
v/ith its cultural forms as a fact of existence. 
Early social maturity is thus a factor in the 
later rejection of ideas from other cultural 
systems .95 

As the Appalachian child grows up surrounded almost 
entii-ely by members of the family and a few neighbors he 
finds little opportunity to interact with others. In fact, 
much of the socialization process teaches him not to inter- 
act or cooperate with others. This attitude, combined 
with the extreme personalism which characterizes mountain 
life, makes it very difficult for rural Appalachians, both 
children and adults, to evaluate people on the basis of what 
they can do rather than who they are.- This attitude 
presents another problem to be overcome by those who are 
concerned with regional development, for.it is. rather 



95pearsall, Little Smokv Ridge , p. 103. 
9^ Ibid . . pp. 99-100. 

^'^Brown and Schwartzweller , "The Appalachian 
Family," p. 91. 



obvious that in our rapidly changing society developnient and 
modernization require cooperation and trust among a larger 
group than the family and a few friends. 

In addition to the disadvantages noted above, 
familism also creates problems for those who have chosen to 
leave the region. In fact, the limitations imposed by 
familism are often more obvious among certain of the Appa- 
lachian migrants than among those who remain behind. The 
larger society is making r.*ore and more inroads into the 
mountains, and the resulting changes are placing an 
increasing amount of stress and strain on the traditional 
family system. However, this represents a much more gradual 
process of accommodation to the forces of modernism than 
that which is demanded of the migrant. When che rural 
Appalachian migrates into the larger society the pressures 
of modernism on the traditional family structure are not 
only more immediate and severe but quite often they quickly 
accentuate the inutility of familism in urban America. 

Part of the stress experienced by many migrant 

families results from the natural tendency of an industrial 

society to hasten the demise of the extended family. Eric 

Wolfe has noted that this is a rather common occurrence 

among groups which are making the transition from an 

agricultural to an industrial society: 

We may say that we are likely to find nuclear 
families where the division of labor is 
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accentuated in society, but not in the family, 
while extended families are consistent with an 
accentuated division of labor within the family, 
but not in society. 98 

However, the strain on the family structure of many of the 
rural Appalachian migrants goes beyond the expected shift 
from an extended to a nuclear family. Much of the stress 
experienced by migrant families is related to the fact that 
many aspects of their life style which are directly related 
to their familistic orientation are simply not functional 
in the larger society. The dependency engendered within the 
Appalachian family makes leaving the mountains and familiar 
people difficult to begin with, and it also contributes 
heavily to the difficulty many migrants have in adjusting 
to life in the city. Culture conflict rather than adapta- 
tion and assimilation* is often the result. While the 
difficulties of the migrant cannot be blamed entirely on 
the familistic orientation of the Appalachian subculture, 
they are definitely related. The host of problems 
encountered by the migrant will be elaborated upon in 
another part of this chapter. However, it seemed appro- 
priate at this point to comment briefly on the disadvantages 
which the migrant faces as a result of his socialization 
within the traditional . family system of rural Appalachia. 
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The Rural Ar)r>alachian Coinnunity 
and Its Institutions 

Before describing the rural Appalachian community 
and the major institutions of the region, emphasis must be 
placed on the fact that the use of the term community in 
reference to rural Appalachia requires at least two quali- 
fications. First, and foremost, it is necessary to recog- 
nize that many Appalachians see the community as nothing 
more than a group of people living in close proximity. They 
do not associate community with the concept of a group of 
people, external to the family, who share common ties and 
interests and who interact cooperatively to achieve these 
interests. Rural Appalachians who are part of the tradi- 
tional kinship system find that most of their needs are met 
by the family. Therefore, the community is utilized only 
to satisfy those needs and desires which extend beyond the 
capacity of the family. 

Secondly, it should be noted that there are 
distinctly different types of communities in .^^ural Appala- 
chian There are numerous hollows inhabic.ed by one or 
several families which are often quite isolated from the 
outside world. There may or may not be a road of sorts 
coming into the area; many times a dry creek bed serves as 
the only road. The people living in such remote areas 

^%eller. Yesterday ^s ' People , pp. S?-^^. 
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interact regularly with very few people beyond family 
members and nearby neighbors. Since the local church 
probably provides the only group activity close to the 
hollow, the family does not participate in what is generally 
considered community life.-^^*^ 

Most hollows are served by a larger rural community 
which is not too far distant. These communities vary in 
size from those which are composed of a few houses and a 
general store v/hich also serves as a post office and 
gasoline station to the larger settlements which have 
several stores, a school, and two or more churches. \Vhile 
such communities are far less remote geographically than 
are most of the hollows, many of them are still rather 
isolated. •^'^•^ 

In addition to the communities mentioned above there 
are small towns scattered about tne rural areas which are 
likely to be county seats. While the resident population is 
generally small, such towns often serve as regional com- 
mercial centers and, therefore, have a variety of stores 
and shops, a small police force, some professional people, 
a volunteer fire department, and several churches. 

. .There are also. a number of coal mining towns or 

^Q Ojbid . . pp. ^^-^9. 
lOlpbid. , pp. ^9-90. 
•'•^^ Ibid . . pp. 91-92. 
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"camps" throughout thr. mountains, A few are still rela- 
tively prosperous, but most have either been abandoned or 
they have deteriorated considerably since the days when coal 
was king. Virtually everything from homes to schools, 
churches, public services, medical clinics, and stores were 
once owned by the coal companies. The' company tov/n fastened 
a new sence of dependency on the residents which did much to 
prevent the development of an attitude of community respon- 
sibility.^^^ 

Probleir.s of Participation , 
Leadership, and Agency 
Utilization 

Given the obvious limitations in the developmental 
potential of most of the types of communities described 
above, organized and cooperative action on the part of 
residents and local institutions is an absolute necessity 
if successful change efforts are to be initiated and main- 
tained. Yet, as has been mentioned many rural Appalachians 
have no real sense of community, and, therefore, are not apt 
to participate in or cooperate with programs designed zo 
bring about change within the community. Such programs are 
often resisted or at best ignored. Attempts to improve 
sanitation, educational, health, and transportation facili- 
ties have often collapsed because of citizen apathy. 

. .It would be .inaccurate to say that there are no 

^Q^ Ibid .. pp. 92-94. 
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people in the rural areas who are concerned ^Hth cooperative 

efforts in behalf of community change, , 3 .-ord and 

Schwartzweller have pointed out group processes within rural 

communities are slowly developing,-'-^^ However, Ford has 

also noted that the problem of disinterest on the part of 

the citizenry is still serious: 

One of the most obvious deficiencies • • . is the 
lack of a strong sense of social responsibility. In 
large measure this deficiency is a logical conse- 
quence of the traditional social organization of 
Appalachian society based on familism and the 
cultivation of individualism as a value. There has 
been a growing acceptance of the necessity of 
interdependence for the functioning of an industrial 
economy and urban society, but it has been viewed as 
little more than a necessity. There has been little 
concession that such interdependence entails any 
greater obligation to or responsibility for one's 
fellow citizens than what is absolutely necessary to 
maintain a specific activity. The bonds of loyalty 
to group or community are ipftsn so tenuous as to 
appear lacking altogether. •^'-'^ 

The negative attitude of many rural Appalachians 
toward community involvement plus their traditional reluc- 
tance to join any type of formal or*- -nization other than a 
church has resulted in a lack of civic and fraternal groups. 
Therefore, the communities of the region are deprived of the 
service functions which such organizations typically render. 
This is not to say that civic and fraternal organizations do 
not exist in rural Appalachia, for they can be found in the 



"The Passing of Provincialism," pp. 33-34> 
and Schwartzweller, "Social Change and the Individual in 
Rural Appalachia," p. 60. 

■'■^^Ford, "The Passing of Provincialism," p. 33. 
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small towns of the region. However, they do not receive a 
great deal of support, particularly from those members of 
the community whose life style reflects the traditional 
subculture. As Ford has pointed out part of the difficulty 
involved in the problem of promoting participation in 
organized activities stems "rom the lack of social skills 
among members of the community. Gladden also noted this 
deficiency in his study of rural Appalachians in eastern 
Kentucky: 

Adults are child-like in their comprehension of 
and competence in effective conduct in secondary 
groups. Living so completely in relatively 
unorganized primary groups, the mere thought of 
engaging in a systematic fashion in policy-making 
procedures with their peers creates panic if not 
revulsjon. Part of this attitude of recoil from 
engagement is their ideological interpretation of 
the impossibility of planning for the future, let 
alone managing or pushing plans to fruition. It 
is certainly to be expected that resident partici- 
pation in community organization will not be early 
or quickly achieved in areas where social skills of 
the constituency are so woefully weak.-^^'^ 

In addition to the fact that there are few groups 
capable of providing community leadership in rural Appala- 
chian one also finds that the number of effective individual 



lO^Ibid, 
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leaders is also limited •"^'^^ Again this is not meant to 



imply a total lack of leadership, but in those areas where 
they are needed most there is a definite shortage, ¥eller 
attributes the lack of leadership to the rural Appalachian's 
person-^orientation which leads him to be moro concerned with 
harmonious interpersonal relationships than with attempting 
to direct a group toward a particular object goal. The 
mountaineer has generally perceived himself as a reference 
group participant rather than an individual capable of 
leading the group. ■^'^^ Stephenson partially supports 
Weller^s contention by pointing out that the leadership 
problem in Shiloh derives from the value of harmonious 
personal relations in the traditional mountain culture which 
is reflected in the fact that, "no one wants to be in the 
position of telling others what to do.""*""^*^ Matthews found 
that the residents of the community she observed perceived 
leadership in a very negative manner. It is. seen as a 



■^^^Zeller and Miller have also noted that many of 
the a;ost powerful people in Appalachian communities, in 
other words those who are capable of exerting leadership, 
are often opponents of community action efforts. Frederick 
Zeller and Robert W. Miller, Problems of Community Action in 
Appalac hia (Morgantown, West Virginia: Office of Research 
and Development, Appalachian Center, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, 196^}. p. 10. Ford, however, found the majority of 
Appalachian leaders to be progressive and committed to 
regional development. Ford, "The Passing of Provincialism," 
pp. 25-27. 

•^^%eller. Yesterday^ s People , pp* ^3-^4. 
ll^Stephenson, pp. 131-32, 
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status-related factor, like education and ambition, all of 
which are subjected to extensive criticism in the com- 
munity. ■'■ 

Another problem common to many rural Appalachian 
communities involves the inability or unwillingness of the 
mountain people to utilize those community services which 
are available to them. This situation is not only 
discouraging for those who seek to provide such services, 
but it also contributes to the perpetuation of the negative 
attitude of the rural Appalachian toward the value of 
community support and involvement. The plight of both the 
individual and the community agency can be seen in the sense 
ox apprehension and anxiety which is generated among those 
rural Appalachicns who are forced by circumstance to utilize 
the services of some unfamiliar organization such as a 

13 2 

medical clinic, welfare agency, or employment service. 
In many cases the mountain people avoid such agencies 
despite their needs; at other times they force themselves 
to utilize available services if absolutely necessary, but 
their fear of the unfamiliar and their lack of sophistica- 
tion in such matters often leads to a confirmation of their 
suspicion and fear as well as difficulties for the agency 
involved. An excellent . example of the bewilderment of the 



ll^atthews, pp. 74-7^. 
-'•■'•^Ford, "Comments," p. 131. 
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rural Appalachian in search of assistance and the diffi- 
culties encountered by a typical service agency has been 
provided in an article by Mary ^fright, a social case worker 
in Appalachia. In an attempt to enroll one of her cases, 
Buddy Banks, in the Aid to Dependent Children program for 
unemployed fathers, the author transported the man to the 
welfare office at the county seat. Her account of the 
problems and frustration encountered by this rural Appala- 
chian in an eight hour period indicate why many mountain 
people who are in need do not utilize available assistance 
agencies. Having arrived at the welfare office Buddy had no 
idea what to do until Miss Wright suggested that he ask zhe 
only employee of the agency who was in the room. After 
being told v;ho to see he waited in line and was eventually 
called for an interview by one of the clerks: 

... I could imagine Mr. Banks nodding his head 
to the question he didn't quite understand, because 
he wanted to make a good impression, and it v^ould 
be a little while before the worker realized he 
hadn't understood, and so they would back and 
try again, and then Mr. Banks would explain as best 
he could, but he would leave something out, and then 
the worker wouldn't understand, so that in all their 
heads were bent together for almost an hour and a 
half. It seemed a long time to take to discover 
Buddy Banks' need — a visit to his home would have 
revealed it in a very few minutes, but of course 
12 miles out and 12 miles back takes time. too, and 



%ary W. Wright, "Public Assistance . in the 
Appalachian South," Journal of Marriage and the Family XXVI 
(November, 1964), 106-409. 
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then there are all those eligibility rules to be 
checked out, lest somebody slip them a lie and the 
editorials start hollering, "Fraud! Fraud P'-^-^^ 

V/hen Buddy emerged from the interview he told the 
author that he would have to return the. following week 
because he needed his birth certificate. She suggested that 
he go to the Health Department and get a copy of his birth 
records so he could complete the process of application 
without delay. Buddy refused to go to the Health Department 
until after he had gone to the Court House, and he left the 
welfare office without further explanation. Suddenly Miss 
Wright realized that he needed to go to the restroom but was 
too sensitive to ask if there was one closer than the Court 
House vmich was three blocks away. 

By ten to one Buddy and the author were back at the 
welfare office with the birth certificate. He soon began to 
doubt the v/isdom of the whole affair and remarked that he 
felt he should go home and think about the ADC program 
before enrolling. Eventually he was persuaded to remain. 
V/ithin the next three hours he stood in the 'vrrong line for 
fifteen minutes, the right line for another fifteen minutes, 
sat in another line for over an hour, talked with a training 
counselor, returned to the welfare worker for another 
discussion, was sent to the unemployment counselor, and 
terminated his day with a final discussion with. his welfare 
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worker. By four o'clock he was a registered applicant and 
had been told that he should return in two weeks to see if 
he v/as eligible and if there were any training slots open 
at that time. V/hether he returned or not is doubtful. 

Institutional Weaknesses in 
Rural Appalachia 

The acceleration of change in rural Appalachia has, 

as was mentioned, produced a considerable amount of strain 

on the traditional family system. One also finds that 

severe strains v/ithin the individual are becoming apparent. 

Alienation, apathy, resignation, and related manifestations 

of frustration are becoming increasingly common in the 

region. -^-^^ Given the fact that the individual is so 

dependent upon the family and that the family itself is 

under a great deal of stress, this is not entirely 

surprising. Hopefully, the family and the individuals 

within rural Appalachia will be able to adjust to the 

changes which are taking place and the apparent tension and 

stress which now characterize the region will be reduced. 

While the process of adaptation and readjustment will no 

doubt occur over a period of time, it will probably not take 

place very rapidly or smoothly until Appalachian society 

succeeds in changing the archaic institutional structure of 

•^•^^John D. Photiadis and Harry K. Sch^^rartzweller 
( eds . ) , Change in Rural Appalachia: Implications for Action 
Programs (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1970), p. 167- 
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the region. Some change has been stimulated in educational, 
religious, and governmental institutions during the recent 
past, but it remains all too obvious that institutional 
responses and adjustments have not kept pace with the 
expectations or needs of the rural areas of the region. 
Most rural Appalachian institutions are not functional as 
they once v;ere and, thus, they are "no longer able to 
counterbalance some of the more critical tensions and 
strains — particularly those which bear upon the individual's 
psychic world and personal stability. "-^-^^ 

The roles played by two rural Appalachian institu- 
tions, the school and the family, have been treated and 
their limitations discussed. Therefore, attention will be 
given at this point to two other major institutions in the 
region, local government and the church. 

Local Government 

Local government in rural Appalachia is inextricably 

tied up with political wheeling and dealing, and as a result 

many of them have traditionally operated in a manner that is 

less than admirable in terms of both honesty and efficiency: 

In general, political practices which would be 
considered violations of community mores in other 
areas, such as in the rural Midwest, are still 
common events in rural Appalachia. Nepotism, 
buying votes, appointing unqualified individuals 
. .to important positions or qualified friends to . 
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unnecessary positions are still common in certain 
parts 0^" Appalachia, although noo as frequent as 
before •-^■^^ 

Photiadis contends that while mountain polioics and 
government are still rather sordid, local government has 
improved considerably during the past fev; years and now has 
ohe pooencial to contribuoe to the development of Appala- 
chia. However, he also recognizes that such potential as 
does exist is seriously blunted by the negative attitudes 
held tov/ard local government by many rural Appalachians. 
This vvidespread negativism, combined vvith ohe tradioional 
fatalism of ohe region and the dependence of large numbers 
of people on local government assisoance thus encouraging 
ohe miainoenance of political machines, all serve to limit 
the efficiency of local government: as an agent of change. 

Weller feels that the inefficiency of local govern- 
ments in the region as well as the mastrust of government 
officials can be explained by reference to the extreme 
individualism and the person-orientation of the rural 
Appalachian. These traits cause the mountain people to 
inoerpret government actions as representing nothing more 
than the personal desires of office holders; the 

-^l^John D. Photiadis, "The Economy and Attitudes 
Tov/ard Government in Appalachia," Change in Rural Appala - 
chia: Implications for Action Programs , ed. John D. 
Photiadis and Karry K. Schwarozweller (Philadelphia : 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1970), p. 124* 
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requirenients of zhe lav; or objectivity on ohe part of public 

officials mean liotle to the rural Appalachian when ^hey are 

used as justification for governn:ental policy: 

The idea thao governmeno officials must follow 
rules of good business or good politics based not 
on personal morality but on concepts of order, 
efficiency, and fairness zo all, is difficult for 
the mountaineer to understand. Administrative 
channels are considered "the run around." Ke does 
noo really believe in representative government, 
for he does not sufficiently trust other people. 
His idea is that elected officials are subject to 
hir., noo that they possess a rightfully delegated 
authority. The mountaineer judges government as 
good or bad by the ex-cent zo which its policies 
serve him.-^-^^ 

Many local officials in the region contribute to the 
preservation of these altitudes by operating their offices 
in a person-oriented manner — just as their constituents 
expect them to. The result is poor government, section- 
alism, and a lack of objective decision making. 

Unfortunately there does not seem to be much reason 
to expect the attitudes of rural Appalachians toward 
government to change in the near future. A study conducted 
in eastern Kentucky concluded that unlike American youth 
elsewhere in the nation, Appalachian children do not view 
officials and institutions of government as being 
benevolen"C, v/orthy, competent or pov/erful. Moreover, the 
study points out tha^; there is no indication that a process 

■'•^^v/eller, Yesterday ^s People , p. 115. 
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leading to the development of support for the political 

OA 

systeiTi is operating in Appaiachia,-^'^^ 

As- a result of the variety of factors mentioned 
above conscientious and concerned local government officials 
of all types find it difficult to carry out their responsi- 
bilities • This is particularly true of those officials and 
agencies which are attempting to promote regional improve- 
ment through change. The trials and tribulations of health 
officials provides an excellent case in point. 

The economic malaise of rural Appalachia is, of 
course, a major reason for the existence of widespread 
health problenis, but such problems are intensified con- 
siderably as a result of many of the attitudes which 
characterize the thinking of the region's people. While it 
v/ould be senseless to emiphasize the fact that the rural 
Appalachian naturally desires good health, again x^e see an 



•^'^ Dean Jaros , Herbert Hirsch, and Frederic J. 
Fleron, Jr., ^'The Malevolent Leader: Political Socializa- 
tion in an American Sub-Culture," The American Political 
Science Review LXII (June, 1968), 564-75. For an 
interesting contrast to zhe data on the political 
socialization of Appalachian children see Robert D. Kess and 
David EasT:on, "The Child^s Changing Image of the President," 
Public Opinion Quarterly IVI {vJinter, I960), 632-42; Fred I. 
Greenstein, Children and Polioics (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1965), PP. 27-54: Robert D. Kess and Judith V. 
Tourney, "The Development of* Basic Attitudes Toward Govern- 
nent and Citizenship During ohe Elementary School Years: 
Part I {Cooperative Research Project No. 107^; University of 
Chicago, 1965), PP- 102-105; I^ean Jaros, "Children's 
Orientations Toward the President: Some Additional 
Theoretical Consideration and Data," Journal of Politics 
XXIX (May, I967) , 36^-^7. 
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example of a situation wherein he does not recognize that it 
is necessary to modify certain aspects of his life style if 
he is to achieve his desire. 

Human pathology figures for the Appalachian region 
are much higher than for the rest of the nation, and studies 
conducted in rural Appalachia indicate that regional statis- 
tics do not do justice to the appalling number of health 
problems xvhich exist in the mountain areas. -^^-^ The rate of 
infan'c mortality in Appalachia is tvdce as high as that of 
the nation as a v/hole, and deaths from infectious diseases 
are one-third higher than the national average. Tubercu- 
losis is ra"cher widespread in the region as are psycho- 
logical problems, intestinal parasites, malnutrition, 
typhoid fever, heart disease, m.ental retardation, neur do- 
gical defects, and dental problems. Strauss reports that 
of the rural poor treated at the University of Kentucky 
medical center approxim.ately nine out of ten suffer from* 
multiple health problems ."^'^^ The region is also seriously 

1 21 

See, for example, Jesse W. Tapp, Rena Gazav;ay, 
and Kurb Deuschle, "Comjnunity Health in a Mountain Neigh- 
borhood," Archives of Environmental Health VIII (April, 
1964), 510-17; Gazaway, The Lon^eso Mile , pp. 81-^5; 
Pearsall, Little Smoky Ridge , pp. 153-61; Johnson ez al . , 
pp. 47-60; Rober'G Strauss, ^^Poverty as an Obstacle to Health 
Progress in Our Rural Areas," American Journal of Public 
Health LV (Novem.ber, I965), 177^-779. 

I22p^gg Kuyck, pp. 159-61 and Hanson, p. 73. 

rauss, American Journal of Public Health LV 
(November, 1965), 177^^^ 
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deficient in physicians, hospitals, and facilities for 
treating mental illness. The healoh problems of Appalachia 
are further complica-ced by zhe faco that many rural com- 
munioies do not have safe water supplies or adequate sewage 
disposal systems. In addition, water and air pollution 
stemming from mining activities create serious environmental 
health hazards. -^^^ 

Given these conditions, it is obvious that regional 
healoh agencies have not been particularly effective. How- 
ever, their failure can be attributed largely to several 
problems over which they have little control. Poverty and 
isolation prevent many people from seeking needed medical 
attention. Fatalism and apathy often delay or prevent the 
recognition of symptoms or resort to proper medical care. 
Religious beliefs and folk medicine continue to have more 
appeal to m.any mountain people than modem medicine. Vfnile 
the rural Appalachian may listen to a physician who has 
practiced in the area for years and who understands local 
attitudes, they have little confidence in unfamiliar doctors 
and hospitals. They fear the unknown and having to deal 
v/ith strange people. "Such fears are associated with the 
anxiety provoked by waiting and, especially, with anxiety 
about the experiences of strangeness, loneliness, and 
difficulty in communicating with — being listened to by. and 



^24page and Kuyck, pp. 159-62. 
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undorstanaing — the rr.edical personnel .^'-^^^ Doc-cors and 



hospital staffs are not person-oriented and are, therefore, 
feared and distrusted by many rural Appalachians* 

Preventive medicine is an unheard of concept in many 
parts of the region. Both Vfeller and Pearsall have noted 
hov/ difficult it is to persuade parents to have their 
children innoculated againso diseases which are rather 
common in the area such as polio and typhoid fever. -^^"^ 
Pearsall also points ouu that liotle progress has been made 
in convincing rural residents thao ohere is a definite 
relationship betv/een wearing shoes and the prevention of 
inoesoinal parasites .•^'^'^ The lack of preventive dental care 
is equally widespread. 

As can be seen by the examiples provided above, 
government agencies, whether they be politically oriented 
or not, find it extremely difficul-c to bring about the 
degree of change which is necessary if the region is to 
attain a faster rate of development. The difficulty stem.s 
in part from the poverty and isolation which characterizes 
many rural areas, but more important are the traditional 
attitudes and values of the regional subculture which . 

125strauss, American Journal of Public Health LV 
(Novem;oer, 1965), 177o: 

■^^^eller, Yesterday^s People , p. 119 and Pearsall, 
Little Smoky Ridge , pp. 158-oO. 

•'■^'^Pearsall, Little Smoky Ridge , p. 15^. 
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rralitate against success on the paru o.f government officials 
and agencies concerned with developir.ental change. On the 
basis of the rather ineffective performance of local govern- 
ment zo date, the wri^oer is forced zo agree v/ith Schwartz- 
v/eller and Brown that Appalachian political institutions are 
not very influential in bringing about sociocultural inte- 
gration with the larger society. -'■^^ 

The Rural A^T)alachian Church 

With the exception of the family and cultural 
isolation , religion has probably had a greater influence 
on all aspects of life in rural Appalachia than any other 
factor. Ford states that because religious values "underlie 
so many atT:itudes and beliefs, they exert complex and 
frequently subtle influences on secular behavior v/hich are 
not always apparent to outside observers or even to the 
people of the Region themselves . "-'■^^ Given the significance 
of religious values to an understanding of the rural Appala- 
chian subculture, the role of the church as a regional 
institution is particularly i..>portant. 

Unlike the settlers of New England, Pennsylvania, or 
Virginia, those who first came into Appalachia did not bring 
with them a homiOgenous religious heritage. Instead they 

. •'•^^Schwartzweller and Brown, Social Structure of the 
Contact Situation , p. 4. 

^^^Ford, ^'The Passing of Provincialism," pp. 21-23. 



Caudill has also pointed out that the formal, organized 

churches of the period v/ere not prepared to bring iheir 

spiritual guidance zo the rampaging frontier: 

•The vicars, the parsons, the priests and tho 
preachers would have recoiled from frontier 
conditions as fire v/ithdrav;s from water, and the 
frontier was a hundred years old before any 
serious effort was made to give spiritual 
instruction to its sons and daughters* . . . Con- 
sequenoly the frontiersman, in the Blue Ridge and 
in 'his v;anderings across the Cumberland Plateau, 
has passed from five zo ten .decades out of contact 
with the Christian Church in any organized form. 
/ The King James Bible was relatively new when his 
fathers reached the Nev/ VJorld, and the borderer 
retained a fierce respect for it as the VJord of 
God. But many cabins were without it, and few of 
the inhabitanos could read it, so that its contents 
more often than no^c came dovvTi to the frontiersman 
in garbled snatches from the preceeding generaoion. ^ 

The basic ideas which characterize the religion of 

the region are largely a product of the revivals which went 



■^^OEarl D. C. Brev/er, 'T.eligion and the Churches," 
The Southern Appalachian Region: A Survey , ed. Thomas R. 
Ford (Lexingi:on, Kentucky: University of Kentucky Press, 
1962), p. 201. 

^^^Caudill, p. 25- 
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world, for by observing the nature of his interaction v/ithin 
the larger society one acquires a better perception of the 
capacity of the rural Appalachian subculture to prepare its 
poople to live in the interdependent society which exists 
beyond the mountains and whi is gradu-^lly making inroads 
in^o the furthest I'ecesses of the Appalachian region,. 

oration Statistics 

The plight of Appalachia is revealed not only by 
the host of economic indicauors relevant to the region, but 
also by the high incidence of ouu-migration. The population 
trenc's of the region during ohe past twenty years offer 
convincing evidence of the acuce deficit of economic oppor- 
tunities in Appalachia. 

The availabilioy of high-paying jobs during the 
Second World War drew many Appalachian families toward the 
cities of the Midwest, and migration received new impetus 



The decline in pcoularity of the Presbyuerian church 
as it penetrated deeper into the mountains, in contrast to 
the success of the Baptists and Methodists, can probably 
be at^ribuLed to the faco uhao doctrinal simpiicitsy and 
de.T.ocratic organisation had such an appeal to the Appala- 
chian. An additional factor involved the emphasis on free 
grace by the Baptists and Kethodists rather than the gloomy 
Presbyterian doctrine of predestination. "''^^ 

Given the continued isolation of rural Appalachia 
well into the twentieth cem:ury, it is little wonder that 
the religious attitudes which became a part of the cultural 
tradition of the region were quite often unrelated, except 
by coincidence, with the doctrines associated with organized 
religion. Many of the frontier preachers who were largely 
responsible for the growth of the first churches in the 

^3^Ford, "The Passing of Provincialism," p. 22. 
133ibid. 
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since 1%0?-^^ While virouaily all parts of Appalachia 
experienced a decline in population during the 1950' s, the 
Central Appalachian subregion was 'che heaviest loser. This 
same subregion continued to sustain the heaviest losses 
during the past decade 

Migratory Streans 

Those who have given special attention to the heavy 
out-niigration from Appalachia have noted that during the 
past twenty years rather definite "dgratory streams have 
developed. Migrants from eastern Kentucky, for example, 
tend to move into Midwestern cities, especially those of 
souohv;estern Ohio such as Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton. 
Migrants from western ¥est Virginia generally move to 
cioies in central and northeastern Ohio such as Columbus, 
Akron, and Cleveland, while those from eastern l\'est Virginia 
tend to settle in Pittsburgh, Washington, or cities in 
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region were self- proclaimed bearers of salvation. Most were 

uneducated and many were illiterate. According to Caudill 

i'G v;as not uncommon to find preachers whose knowledge of the 

Bible v;as extremely limited: 

Many preachers . • . knev/ nothing more of the Bible . 
ohan ohe passage read to them by a schoolteacher on 
an occasional evening spent in ohe preacher's cabin. 
It is not surprising, then, "ohat the Scriptures 
preached in these early churches were a garble of 
unrelated and misquoted snat:ches, or that the 
doctrines which emerged were sometimes bizarre •■'•^^ 

Al-chough conditions in terms of church leadership and 

religious scholarship have improved to some extent, many 

rural churches continue to embrace doctrines which reflect 

the lack of religious knowledge so characteristic of the 

past. 

V/hile religion continues to play an important role 
in the lives of many rural Appalachians, the churches of the 
region have not fared particularly well. As has been 
pointed out, the mountain people are not inclined to join 
organi7jed activities, nor do they care to participate in 
cooperative endeavors • Their extreme individualism 
militates against a disciplined type of religion. There- 
fore, while rural Appalachians see themselves as being 
religious they do not find it necessary to affiliate with a 
church or even attend one."^^^ As a consequence of these 

l^^CauCill, p. 57. 

■^^\^eller, Yosterdav^s ' People , pp. 124-26. 
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factors one finds that while church membership is increasing 
in Appalachia it continues to lag behind the rest of the 
nation in this respect. Xe^rribership figures in Central 
Appalachia are particularly lov/;-^-^^ the Cumberland Plateau 
probably conT^ains the lowest percentage of affiliation in 
Chris t endom . -^-^ 

Due to the lack of mer.bership and x^he tendency of 
small sects to break off from larger religious groups there 
are a host cf very small churches in the region which offer 
very fev/ services. Among the upwardly mobile in rural 
Appalachia, the Bap-oist, Methodist, and Presbyterian 
churches are the most popular. However, some of these 
people prefer to attend established evangelical churches 
such as the several Churches of God, the Adventists, 
Churches of Christ, the Church of the Nasarene, the 
Assemblies of God, and various Pentecostal churches .'^'^^ 
Those people v/ho are rather stationary in the lower echelons 
of the social structure, in Ooher words the group with which 
this study is primarily concerned, generally attend one of 
the many splinter groups if they attend at all; 

^Brewer, p. 202. 
137 

Ibid . > and Caudill, p. 58. 

■^•^^Nathan L. Gerrard, "Churches of the Stationary 
Poor in Southern Appalachia," Chanp-e in Rural AT)r>alachia : 
Implications for Action Programs , ed. John D. Photiadis and 
Harry K. Schwartzweller (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1970), pp. 100-101.' 
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They prefer zo seek religious fellowship in 
oheir ov.ti unpainted one-rooni frame churches, in 
abandoned school houses, in barns, in crudely 
constructed tabernacles, in "cenus, or in each 
other's home. There are thousands of such 
churches in rural SoUuhern Appalachia, and 
generally, they are to be found on secondary o^ 
tertiary roads v/here land values are very low. -^^9 

Religious leadership in rural Appalachia is, for the 
m*ost part, extremely poor. Many ministers are "Sunday 
preachers" who v;ork at another job during the week. In 
addition, it was found by Brewer that 90 per cent of the 
rural rranisters in Southern Appalachia served more than one 
church. As would be expected many rural preachers are 
poorly educated and do little zo offset this by reading or 
in-service training • Given uhe fact that most rural 
churches pay little, if anything, the information cited 
above is not surpi ising.-^^*^ 

The religious beliefs and attitudes common to rural 
Appalachia both reflect and contribute to the individualism, 
traditionalism, and fatalism which characterizes the region. 
The impact of individualism on uhe Appalachian church has 
been referred lo, and it is easily observed in the creation 
of nwaerous splinter sects as v/ell as the refusal of many 
people to participate in the activities of the church. 

The traditionalism of Appalachia can also be seen in 
the. very conservative approach to religion within typical 



^^^Ibid. , p. 103. 
•^^^Brewer, pp. 215-17- 
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rural churches. The beliefs v.hich underlie -chis religious 

conservatism are for the rr.oso part consistent with v;hat is 

generally termed fundamentalism. Fundamentalism has been 

defined by Ford as : 

... a composite of beliefs chat are often but 
not alv/ays associaoed. The core of fundamentalism 
is Biblicism, or belief in the inerrancy of the 
lioerally-inoerpreted Scrip'cures. Buil-D around 
this core are various creedal teneos : the Virgin 
Biroh, Christ's miracles, physical resurrection 
and Oohers. There is also an ethical aspect of 
fundamentalism zhaz is popularly referred to as 
•'Puritan Morality". . . . I'ihaz is generally 
connoted by this term is strong condemnation of 
such v/orldly vices (or pleasures) as drinking, 
dancing, gambling, sv/earing, playing cards, and 
using tobacco. -'^■^ 

Waile it would be extremely difficult to determine 
exactly hov; many Appalachians v.^ould fall into the funda- 
menoal category, studies by Brewer and by Ford and De Jong 
indicate that the incidence of religious conservatism in the 
region is quite high. This is particularly true in the 
rural areas as would be expected. -^^^ Hov/ever, funda- 
mentalism also remains the dominant religious orientation 
in the urban areas of the region as well. 



■'■^-Thomas R. Ford, "Status, Residence, and Funda- 
mentalist Religious Beliefs in the Southern Appalachians," 
Social Forces XXICI (October, I960), 43. 

-^^^^Brev/er , pt,. 205-209 and Gordon F. De Jong and 
Thomas R. Ford, "Religious Fundamentalism and Denominational 
Preference in the Southern Ax^palachian Region," Journal for 
the Scientific Study of Religion V (October, 1965), 27-29. 

^^^Ford, Social Forces XXXIX' (October, I960), 

44-46. 
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The fatalism of the niounuain people is reflected in 
the other-v;orldly emphasis of their religiorx, and as has 
been noted both the fatalism and uhe religious attitudes of 
Appalachia share the same premises and arose from the same 
circumstances. The fatalistic philosophy of Appalachia 
has led to a complete rejection of the social gospel by 
impressing upon the people zhe belief that there is no hope 
of changing the immutable social order. Therefore, all the 
efforts of the church are concentrated on saving individual 
souls. These a^tiuudes are also s;:rengthened by the rather 
widespread belief in the rapid approach of the second coming 
of Christ and the es^cblishment of the millenium."^^^ The 
passivity engendered by the combination of fatalism and the 
other-worldly emphasis of the church creates another serious 
obstacle to the promotion of regional development. 

In addition to the religious individualism, funda- 
mentalism, and other-worldliness which are the hallmark of 
rural Appalachian religious attitudes, "che services of the 
various churches also share a number of common features. 
One element that tends to be very common is the emotionalism 
and spontaniety which characterize the services. Long 
^^hellfire and damnation" sermons provoke hearty amens, 
wailing, and crying. Hymns are sung as loudly and fervently 
as possible, often to the accompanimient of guitars. 



^^^Gerrard, pp. 106-107. 
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oamborines , and loud foot-stampi::g and hand-clapping. Faith 
healing and speaking in tongues may also occur,-^^^ 

Despite the ra::her standardized services which are 
found in moso of these churches, some of them also have 
unique features. For example, serpent-handling is practiced 
in a fev/ churches in both I^est Virginia and Kentucky. 
Gerrard has also described other examples such as a church 
in ';fest Virginia which practices a form of polygamy and 
another -which believes in the immortality of the body as 
well as T:he soul."^^*^ 

VJhile the rural churches generally share a common 

theology which is simple and concrete, there is often 

considerable variation in details of dogma from church to 

church and even from individual to individual within the 

same church. Much of the variation and the disputes over 

doctrine stem from the same type of situation that existed 

v/hen churches were first organized in Appalachia: 

Knowledge of the Bible is fragmentary, and passages 
are frequently cited out of context or in garbled 



l^^see Weller, Yesterday's PeoT^le , p. 127; Gazaway, 
The Longest Mile , pp. 119-123; Berton K. Kaplan, ^'The 
Soructure of Adaptive Sentiments in a. Lower Class Religious 
Group in AriDalachia, " Journal of Social Issues XXI 
(January, 1965), 134-135. 

■^^^Gerrard, p. 105. For an interesting study of 
this religious practice and the function it serves in the 
lives of its adherents see Nathan L. Gerrard, ^'The Serpent- 
Handling Religions of West Virginia," Trans-Action V (May, 
1963), 22-2g. 



1^'^Ibid., pp. 104-105. 



form. Often there is no Bible in the church unless 
a member brings one, but this is not surprising 
since most members of the congregation, at least 
among the middle-aged and elderly, are functionally 
illiterate. Nevertheless, the memibers enjoy 
doc"crinal disputes, and the older mien in particular 
fancy themselves as Biblical au'ohorities • The 
issues argued, hov/ever, seldom involve conflicting 
interpreoaoions of ohe ssme Biblical passages, but 
are miost likely to be a confrontation based upon 
apparen"cly contradictory passages from different 
parts of the Bible. An outsider m^ay sometim^es get 
the impression that ohe cioed "cuoi:ations^^ have 
been improvised in ohe heat of debate — chapT^er, 
verse and all. The ax'guments in -che disputes, like 
the testimonies and sermon, resemble streams^ of 
consciousness rather than logical disc ours e.-^^^ 

The churches of ohe type described above are noo 
disappearing from the rural Appalachian scene to any great 
extent despite the gradual breakdovm of isolation and the 
fact that many church members new have a higher standard of 
living than in the past. Gerrard suggests that the con- 
tinued existence of these churches can probably be 
attributed to the fact that they serve to offset many of 
the social and psychological anxieties generated by the 
harshness of life in rural Appalachia. Status deprivation, 
feelings of guilt deriving from the rigidity of the funda- 
mentalist conception of "sin/^ frequent illness, and the 
need for recreation characterize the lives of the membership 
of many rural churches, and their approach to religion tends 
to alleviate such problems .-^^^ On the basis of his study of 



^^^Ibid. , pp. 105-106. 

> pp. lOS-llO. 
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a small secc in the Appalachian section of North Carolina, 
Kaplan contends that the raral church offers several adap- 
tive retreat devices v/hich probably serve to inhibit the 

continued social and psychological disintegration of its 
150 

rnemoers . -^^ 

However, despite the fact that the rural church does 
serve to alleviate to some extent the anxieties and frus- 
trations of mountain life, the religious sentiments of these 
groups obviously play an important role in maintaining the 
status c;:o in rural Appalachian teller, himself an ordained 
minister, contends that "the Church in Appalachia is, beyond 
doubt, the most reactionary force in the mountains . "-^^-^ 
Cieland agrees that the rural church cannot be counted upon 

for assistance by those v;ho wish to bring change to the 
152 

region. -^'^ 

Opinions concerning the church in Appalachia such as 
those expressed by Weller and Cieland, are based on several 
considerations. As was men'oioned, the traditional orienta- 
tion of the rural church combined with its fatalism and 
other-v/orldliness contributes heavily to the perpetuation 

"''^'^Kaplan, Journal of Social Issues XXI (January, 
1965), 139-40- 

15%ell er, Yesterday^ s People , p. 126. 

. ■'■^^C. L. Cieland, Church and Family in Modern Rural 
Appalachia {Morgantown, Vfest Virginia: Office of Research 
and Development, Appalachian Center, West Virginia 
University, 196?), p. 29. 
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of the social and economic problerr.s of the region. Problem- 
solving activity is obviously discouraged by a religion that 
ignores the plight of the living and emphasizes rev;ards in 
the hereafter. However, the accep-cance of such beliefs is 
naturally encouraged by the subsistence-type existence led 
by many of the people and the fact ;:hat it is easier to turn 
one^s back on problems than to solve them, particularly when 
such acoion is sanctioned by religious beliefs. Thus, the 
religious tenor of rural Appalachia is an integral part of 
the self-perpetuating cycle of poverty in the region. 

The fact oha"G the religious atTsitudes described 
above are taught to the children of church members further 
complicates efforts to stimulate developmental change 
through the improvement of the region^s human resources* 
The inculcation of these beliefs and attitudes in children 
tends to discourage them from securing an education. Some 
Appalachian ministers and parents have openly opposed 
secular education on religious grounds, and while the effect 
of such opposition cannot be accurately determined one can 
assume that it has played a role in the development of the 
educational malaise of the region, ■'•^^ 

Given. the nature of religious sentiment and practice 
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-^Stephenson, p, 184; Kaplan, Journal of Social 
Issues XXI (January, I965), 130; Orin B, Graff, Appalachians 
Educational Situation: Twelve Basic Propositions (Morgan- 
town, V/est Virginia: Office of Research and Development, 
Appalachian Center, West Virginia University, I967) , p. 9. 



among many rural Appalachians; it seems reasonable to con- 
tend that like the political institutions the religious 
institutions of the region canno"c be expected to serve as a: 
effective link betv;een rural Appalachia and "che larger 
society. In fact, zhe rural church probably stands as one 
of the m^cjor barriers to such linkage, because of its 
tendency to rejecu many of the values &nd attitudes upon 
v/hich an interdependent society is built. 

SuniTuary 

It is obvious that many of "che communities of rural 
Appalachia are rather unique when contrasted with those of 
other parus of the nation. The values and attituaes of a 
bygone era, many of which are now dysfunctional, are 
reflected not only in the general lack of a sense of 
community and the failure zo perceive the potential value 
of cooperative interaction within the community, but also 
in uhe local institutional structure which has failed to 
provide the type of service or leadership necessary to the 
social and economic development of the region. The school, 
government, and church, and most importantly the family, 
have tended to contribute to the maintenance of those 
aspects of the cultural tradition which are partially 
responsible for the malaise of the region, and with the 
exception of the school none of these local institutions 
appear to have much potential as change agents. 
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Relationshl'03 v:i;:h the Outside ¥orld 

The personal relationships of the rural Appalachian 
v/ith the outside world are of tv;o types. First, there are 
a variety of individuals and agencies operating within the 
region which are extralocal in origin and are, therefore, 
representatives of the larger socie-cy and its noriuS, 
Sxarriples would include federal and state government 
officials, some business personnel, and professional people 
such as doctors, dentists, and lawyers. This is no"c to say 
"chat all the people in these positions are outsiders, but 
many are. Even those v;ho 'nave grown up in the region 
probably received "cheir training in an urban center, 
perhaps, outside Appalachia, and very often they no longer 
share many of the local values to the extent that they once 
did. 

Reference has previously been made to the problems 
encountered by several of these representatives of the 
larger society such as medical and educational personnel 
and those who work in some of zhe agencies which serve the 
region. It has also been noted how difficult it is for many 
rural Appa] nians to deal effectively with any kind of 
impersonal and bureaucratic agency such as the welfare 
department. The point is that the personalism of the rural 
Appalachian and his reference group orientation result in 
his being very suspicious and wary of strangers, particularly 
those from outside the region. According to Weller 
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professional people and many of the governmental agencies 
deal wi-ch their clients in an object-oriented manner and 
this prevents effective communication, -^^^ The barriers 
which stand between the rural Appalachians and the repre- 
sentatives of the larger socipty are also increased by the 
existence of a rather commonly held o^^inion that outsiders 
only come into the region to take advantage of the resi- 
dents. Given the history of Appalachia such an attitude 
is quite understandable. 

The second type of relationship with the outside 
v;orld occurs when the rural Appalachian ventures into the 
larger society, or some members of his reference group do. 
Trips to u^ban centers are taken by some, especially if 
*ohey have relatives in the city, and migrants from the 
region return frequently to visit with their family and 
friends. These contacts with the larger Gociety combined 
v;iuh the influence of the mass media have naturally had some 
effect on the thoughts and action of the rural resident. 
However, as was noted before the degree of significants 
change in rural Appalachia oduced by these con-cacts is 
raT:her minim.al.-^^^ It is the experience of the migrant 
himself, therefore; that provides us v;ith the miost important 
example of the second type of contact with the outside 

l^Veller, Yesterday^s People , p. 102. 
■^^^Chapter III, pp. 63-^4. 
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These migratory patterns have been stable for almost 
two decades, and their persistence can be explained not only 
by distance and location factors but also by the form and 
function of the Appalachian family. The role of the family 
in relation to migratory streams has been described by 
Brovm: 

In a sociological case study of Appalachian 
migration ... it v;as found that family groups, 
or extended families, tended to form re_sidentxal 
clusters in the areas of destination, /ligrants 
Dreier to join their ,kinf oik and friends who have 
moved out earlier and in this process of chain- 
migration, "litole Kentucky" or "little West 
Virginia" enclaves are esT^ablished m or near tne 
"iarc-e metropolitan centers outside ohe region. 
In other words, the A-opalachian kinship structure 
has a built-in migration system whereby tne "brancn- 
families" help each oT:her get established m tne 
areas of destina-ion and the "stem-family" in the 
mountain provides a haven of safeoj during periods 
of social and psychological crises. Hence, it is 
to the individual's advantage to follow a tradi- 
tionalized pattern of migratory behavior. 

Im-pl:' cations of Migration 

Wnile the heavy migration from Appalachia has been 
to a very large extent a virtual necessity given the decline 
of th6 region's economy, it also represents a tragedy. It 
is tragic for those who find it necessary to leave but do 
not v/ish to, for those who do not succeed in raising their 
standard of living in the larger society, and for the region 
which has lost many of its most productive citizens. Many 
Appalachians do not desire to leave their homes and venture 



^^^Ibid. , p. 3S. 
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into the urban world, but circums 



tances often dictate such a 



move. Kven if they succeed in attaining a higher standard 
of living, and many do not, their economic gains may be 
offset by the psychic loss resulting from their absence from 
family, friends, and a familiar v;ay of life. The psychia- 
trist Robert Coles has observed that Appalachian migrants 
often "want zo return home because they have strong ties to 
cousins, to neighbors, and to a host of relatives as well 
as to parents. "^^^ Further evidence of the strong psychic 
hold which the region has on its former citizens is indi- 
cated by the fact that over half of ohe male respondents in 
a study of migrants from Vfest Virginia stated that Xihey 
hoped to retire in oheir native state. '^^"^ However, despite 
such feelings Appalachian residents as well as migrants from 
the region are generally aware of the increased economic 
opportunities offered by the larger society, and there is 
no longer the intense family pressure to stay in Appala- 



l^^John D. Photiadis, ^Jest Virgi nians in their Ovm 
StP. tfi and in Cleveland, Ohio (Morganto'^m: Office of _ ^ 
Research and Development, Appalachian Center, West Virgini 
University, 1970), p. 11. 
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The problems migration poses for the future of the 




^^^Robert Coles and Joseph Brenner, "American Youth 
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Hansen, pp. 7^-30. 



Appalachian region are rexlect;ed in zhe fact thao the young 
and zhe best educated make up zhe bulk of the out -mi g rant s . 
More than half of the ouo-migranos during the years from 
I94O to i960 v;ere between the ages of IS and 34. "^^et this 
age group made up only one-ohird of zhc Appalachian popula- 
tion. From 1950 to I960 the region^ s population declined 
5 per cent. However, it is the age distribution figures 
for this period that reveal the major problem which is 
developing. ?or example, figures from the I96G census 
indicate that ohere v;ere 25 per cen:: fewer persons 20 to 24 
years old and 28 per cent fewer persons 25 to 29 years old 
in the region than in 1950. 3y contrast there were 20 per 
cent more persons 55 to 59 years old, 21 per cent more in 
the 60 oo 64 age group, and 31 per cenu more 65 and over 
uhan there had been a decade earlier. ■'■^-^ The combined 
results of out-migration and an increasing life span has 
created a serious situation in Appalachia: 

Because of the smaller proportion of persons of 
productive or v;orking ages, say 25 to 64 years, in 
the Appalachian population as compared v;ith the 
United States as a whole, Lhe Appalachian people 
can be regarded as supporting considerably larger 
numbers of dependents. In 19cO, in the United 
Soates as a wnole there were 672 children and 200 
older persons, a uotal of 672 dependents, for every 
one thousand wox-king age adults, 25 to r' years old. 
In the Appalachias, on the other hand, there were 
735 children under 15 and 193 persons 65 and over. 



"'■^^ Brown, "Population and Migration Changes in 
Appalachia," pp. 3^-39. 
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a to-Dal of 92^ deperAenzs for every thousand 
adults. In Kentucky's Appalachian counties, 
there were 925 children under 15 and 208 older 
persons, a total of 1,133 dependents .-^^^ 

Another negative irriplicauion of heavy out-irdgration 
relative to the future of Appalachian development can be 
seen in the impact it has had on both the quality and 
quantiuy of human resource potential in the region. Out- 
migrants are better educated than the Appalachian population 
as a whole; thus, the mass exodus of the past twenty years 
has served to lov/er the educational level of the region. It 
should also be nooed thao while ohe out-migrants as a group 
are beuter educated than their Appalachian counterparts, 
they have a lower educational level than the people in the 
areas of destination. Therefore, not only has migration had 
a negative effect on the educational level of the region, 

but it has had a similar effect in a number of cities 
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outside Appalachia. 

^'/nether or not migration offers an acceptable 
solution to the economic plight of Appalachia and whether 
it should be encouraged or not are questions which can 

^^^Ibid. , p. 39. 

-^^^James S. Brovm and George A. Hillery, Jr., '^The 
Great Migration, 1940-60," The Southern Appalachian Region : 
A Survey T ed. Thomas R. Ford (Lexington, Kentucky: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1962), pp. 6S-69* 
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easily be debated. Hov/ever, zhe questions become rather 
academic in view of the faco tha;: millions have already left 
the region, and there is little doubt that migration will 
continue, at least for the next fe\^ years, with or without 
encouragement. Given the purpose of this study "Chere seems 
to be no need to pursue the matter. However, further 
elaboration on migration, particularly in terms of the 
process of adaptation and assimilation, is necessary for 
tv/o major reasons. Firso, the experiences of many of the 
migrants in the city illuminate the limitations placed on 
.^ural Appalachians by certain aspects of their cultural 
•cradition. Secondly, by noting these limitations one is 
provided with further data which should be relevant to the 
development of an educational system which is capable of 
serving the interests of both those Appalachians who migrate 
and those who will remain in the region. 



The Migrant and the Cizy 

The influx of large numbers of Appalachians into the 
urban centers of the na"Gion has naturally attracted a 
considerable amount of attention and has resulted in the 

-j 

For a discussion of differing opinions on the 
Subject of migration as a possible solution to the economic 
plight of Appalachia see Abraham S. Levine, "^Yesterday's 
People^ and Tomorrow's Programs,'^ \v'elfare in Review VII 
(July-August, 1969), 10-11; Dwayne E. V/alls , "Appalachian 
migrants: .Hov; you gonna keep 'em down on the farm?", 
ATOalachjan Review III (Fall^, I96S), Hansen, pp. 

77-80. 
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publication of numerous newspaper and magazine articles 
dealing with the subjeco. As a general rule most of these 
articles have emphasized the difficulties encountered by 
migrants, the "strange" life-style of the Appalachian, and 
the tendency to cluster in particular areas of the city. 
Vfnile such articles do serve to point out the most visible 
and obvious aspects of the migrant's encounter with the 
city, they often fail to treat the subject with the 
thoroughness necessary to a more complete understanding of 
the complex process of adjustment and assimilation. 

In an aiitempt to emphasize zhe fact that all Appa- 
lachian migrants should not be stereotyped as being 
incapable of adaptation to uroan life, Huelsman has poinoed 
out that there are three different life styles to be found 
among the migrant population in most cities and that each 
of these life styles consists of a different pattern of 
behavior and represents a different level of adaptation and 
assimilation. The port of entry life style is common to 
almost all Appalachian migrants who come to the city with 
very little money. The port of entry is always situated in 
a decaying section of the city where "slumlords" are willing 
to rent small, dilapidated apartments to recent arrivals. 
Many of the migrants come to a particular city because they 
have heard from a relative that jobs are available. Upon 
arriving in the city they go directly to the address of 
their kinsman, which is generally in the port of entry, and 
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rriove in with him until err. ploymeno is secured and a flat is 
rented. The background of many of the rrdgrant;s leads them 
zo v/ant to live in the port of entry, at least for a while, 
because they will be surrounded by other Appalachians, Here 
they can frequent stores, bars, and churches which are 
filled with people from the hills. ■^^'^ In other words they 
have simply transplanted the Appalachian life style to the 
city and, therefore, they do not find it necessary, so long 
as they live in the port of en-cry, to modify that life style 
to any great extent. Hov/ever, despite the sense of security 
that life in the pore of entry provides the migrant, the 
conditiond under which he lives in such an area may be worse 
than those he left behind. 

The welfare-dependency life style is also comraon to 
many Appalachian migrants, particularly those living in 
public housing projects. Most of these families have lived 
in the city for a longer period of time than those living in 
the port of entry. Their accommodations ara generally 
better than those which nev/ly-arrived migrants are able to 
procure. However, these families have become dependent:/ upon 
v/elfare support due to the inability of the father to secure 
employraent. "Many a good old country boy from Eastern 
Kentucky has arrived in the port of entry in Dayton, Ohio 



-'■^''^Ben R. Huelsman, ^'Urban Anthropology and the 
Southern Mountaineer," Proceedinsrs of the Indiana Academy 
of Science Lmill (196^99-100. 
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only to find himself in Parkside Honies a couple of years 
later, the err,pty years streuching endlessly before him."- 
'Jhile such families have escaped "he port of entry, their 
standard of living has not improved significantly, and even 
though oheir familiarity vath the city and its ways has 
increased, their value strucoure does not seem to have been 
appreciably altered. 

Then there are those migrants whose life styles 
could be termed assimilated. Many of them started out in 
the port of entry, found jobs, and eventually im.proved their 
skills and salaries. Now they are to be found in various 
parts of the city either renoing or owning homes. The 
assimilated Appalachian has been dravm into the mainstream 
of American urban life. Although he retains his accent 
and, perhaps, his preference for Protestant fundamentalism 
anc country music, he has shed those aspects of his Appala- 

chi-.n cultural tradition which might have prevented his 

169 

assirrdlation in the larger society. 

Therefore, of the hundreds of thousands of Appala- 
chians who have flocked to i:he nation's industrial cities, 
some have adjusted remarkably well to a new and trying 
environment and have been assimilated into the larger 

■^°^Ibid. , p. 102, 
^^9ibid., p. 103. 
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society. ■^'^''^ However, iz is probably reasonable to assume 
thau many of those who do succeed in adapting to the city 
are middle class people whose background has prepared them 
in many ways to make a relatively smooth transition from 
life in Appalachia to life in a large city.^'^^ 

Having noted the fact that a portion of the Appala- 
chian migrant population does succeed in adjusting to the 
demands of life in the city, thus, belying attempts to 
stereotype all migrants from the region as failures and 
noncontributing members of urban society, the attention of 
this study will now focus entirely on that part of the 
migrant population which has considerable difficulty in 
adapting to life in the larger society. Walle one cannot 
stai:e with any degree of certainly the percentage of 



•^^'-'it is, of course, necessary to recognize that 
there are different degrees of success in the process of 
adjustment. For example, some migrants may succeed in 
accuiring a good job but may not adjust socially or 
psychologically to life in the city and, therefore, be 
quite miserable. On the coher hand, adjustment may taKe 
place on all levels of existence. 

•'■'''•'•Karry K. Schwartzweller and James S. Brown, 
"Social Class Origins, Rural-Urban Migration, and Economac 
Life Chances: A Case Study," Rural Sociology XXXIi 
(Xarch, 1967). 5-19 and Roscoe Griffin, "Appalachian _ 
Newcomers in Cincinnati," The Southe rn Appalachian Region: 
A Survey , ed. Thomas R. Ford (Lexington, Kentucky .ress, 
1962), pp. 79-^4. 
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Appalachian migrants in the city v;hich remain unassimi- 

lated,"^'^^ the figures are probably quite high if the 

experience of Cincinnati is "cypical of other cities which 

receive large nunabers of migrants • It has been estimated 

by a social service agenc}'* in Cir^.-'/.nnati that there are 

betv/een 50,000 and 100,000 unassi:..llated Appalachians in 

tha'c city alone. "^''^^ In commenting on the situation an 

official of the agency points out: 

Many migrants do, of course, move relatively 
smoothly into a place in urban society. . . . 
those whose cultural aotioudes are nearest 
assimilation and v;hose heal oh, education and skill 
level make transition easier. 

The rest of the migrant population has become 
"ghettoized" uo the point that the second or 
third-generation children have a worse lot than 
the original migrant population. The plight of 
these ghettoized Appalachians can be summarized 
in few short words :^ bad housing, unemployment or 
underemployment, poor health, alcoholism, juvenile 
delinquency, early school* dropout , latent self- 
hatred due to lack-jQ^ acceptance by society of their 
cultural identity."^ 



■^'^^The uncertainty stems not only from the obvious 
logistical difficulties which V70uld be involved in a large- 
scale study of migrant assimilation, but also from the fact 
that assimilation theory is relatively unsophisticated. 
For a critical review of the state of knowledge about the 
process of assimilation see Lyle W. Shannon and Magdaline 
Shannon, "The Assimilation of Migrants to Citieo," Social 
Science and the C?tv: A Survey of Urban Research , ed. 
leo F. Schnore (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Pub- 
lishers, 1963), pp. 49-75. 

James Branscome, "Appalachian Migrants and the 
Need for a National Policy," Appalachia IV (February, 
1971), 4. 

^ %bid . , pp- 4-5. 
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The proble.-ns encountered by zhe Appalachian migrant 
are, of course, most obvious in zhe ghettos or ports of 
entry where the strong family ties of the migrants have led 
to a kind of voluntary segregation v/ithin "liti^le Appala- 
chia." Drawl to such sections of the city by the presence 
of kinfolk who migrated there before thcui, many Appalachians 
find it very difficult to ever escape from "little Kentucky" 
or "little West Virginia" due to their inability to secure 
a job vmich pays enough or lasts long enough to assure 
financial stability. There are also some migrants v/ho 
succeed economically but prefer to remain in the port of 
entry for social and cultural reasons. 

Perhaps, the largest of the ^^iittle Appalachias" is 
uhe section in Chicago knov/n as Uptown. This 120 block area 
is populaT:ed by approximately 100,000 people, half of whom 
are migrants from Appalachia. The area is composed 
primarily of hundreds of rundown tenements, flophouse 
hotels, dirty restaurants, shabby bars, small business 
establishments, and many vacant storefronts, some of v;hich 
have been taken over by a variety of Holiness churches. The 
country and western music so popular in the mountains pours 
forth from the numerous bars, and many of the stores cater 
to mountain tastes in food and clothing. -^'^^ Like other 
"little Appalachias," Uptown reflect^s to a very large extent 



■^'^^Bill Montgomery, "The Upto\m Story," Mountain 
Life and Work XLIV (September, 19SB) , 10-11. 
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the socio-cultural irriage of an Appalachian comrnunity. How- 
ever, the psychic comfort derived from these cultural 
islands is not sufficients to offset: thr deluge of problems 
v/ith v/hich the city confronts the migrant. In addition, 
the practice of clustering together slows the assimilation 
of the migrant into the larger scoiety and serves to 
accentuate his inferior status."^ ^ 

Most of the migrants who leave Appalachia are 
fleeing the specter of endless poverty and want, buo all 
■coo often they find that moving to the city does not solve 
their economic problems. Instead of economic stability, 
many migrants discover that they have simpl^^ fled from ohe 
e>:igencies of rural poverty only to become a part of the 
mass urban poor. 

The Appalachian is also frustrated by the fact that 
his former dependence upon a person-to- person approach in 
dealing v/ith others no longer v/orks in the vast and 
impersonal city. The time- cons cious , signed-paper , 
credential-oriented urban culture creates a sense of fear, 
distrust, and confusion among many migrants, for such 
attitudes are completely alien oo their cultural tradition. 
Consequently, they find it difficult to I'unction effectively 
in the city, to utilize the agencies which could be of 

^'^^Brown and Hillery, p. 6S and Shannon and 
Shannon, p. 65. 
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service to them, or to avoid being taken advantage of by 
those who exploit their perplexioy. 

As was previously mentioned, community agencies are 
not widely uoilized in Appalachia in dealing with personal 
problem^s. This traditional attitude pl^is the fact chat the 
Appalachians are conditioned noo zo talk openly about 
problems of a personal nature results in the migrant being 
unwilling to take advantage of the urban social agencies 
v/hich could do much to help him in oerms of job training 
and employment, medical and denoal assistance, family 
planning, housing, and legal services. Given these atti- 
oudosj io is easy to see v;hy the nature of most agency- 
client relationships in the cioy uend to alienate the 
migrant : 

. . . such agency- clieno relationships may 
represent a wholly new experience, contrary in 
many v/ays to the highly personalistic relationships 
uhey have known. The client finds it hard to 
accept the fact that the agency's interest in him 
is limited to a specific service and that, to 
obtain this service, he mu-t divulge information 
thau he considers private. Ke may also find it 
difficult to accept the fact that, in successive 
contacts v/ith the agency, he mast deal with 
different staff members, Bach one requiring a new 
set of interpersonal ad justmenos .•^'^^ 

Several cities which have large Appalachian popu- 
lations have established special agencies to assist the 



^'^'^Louis A. Fermen, "Manpower Adaptation: 
Problemiatic Social Conditions," Manpov/er Develoment in 
A-ppalachia: An Apioroach to Unemployment , ed. Frederick A. 
Zeller and Robert W. Miller (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Publishers, 196S) , p. 1^3. 
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migrant. ■^'''^ One such agency is zhe Chicago Southern Center 
v;hich is staffed by personnel who understand the Appala- 
chian, his problems and his traditional aversion to 
bureaucratic agencies. The center is a nonprofit organi- 
zation which provides food and clcohing for destitute 
migrants, information concerning employment and housing, a 
variety of recreational and instructional programs, and 
counseling services. Despite the value such services could 
have for the migrant, the center is utilized by only a small 
minority of the Appalachians in Uptown. The consequences of 
their failure tc take advantage of these services have been 
pointed out by the executive director of the center, James 
C-risham, "when a person doesn't come into contact with an 
agency such as ours within the first few days he is 
immediately two years behind in his adjustment . "^'''^ Other 
agencies in Chicago such as the Upto^^n Maternal and Infant 

Welfare Station, the YMCA, and the Montrose Urban Progress 
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Center are likewise ignored by most Appalachian migrants. 
The story is much the same in other cities. 

In addition to their failure to utilize the social 
service agencies available to them, most Appalachian 

^'''%ary D. Daley, "The Not So Beverly Hillbillies," 
The Commonweal XCII (March 13, 1970), 5. 

-'■'''Montgomery, Mountain Life and Work XLIV 
(September, 1968), p. 12. 
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'ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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migrants do not participate in organizations such as unions, 

lodges, the PTA, conn;unity centers, and veterans groups. 

Such organizations have the potential zo assist migrants in 

adjus-cing to urban living. However, even in those cities 

where such organizations do exist in "little Appalachia" 

1^1 

they are l^^rgely ignored. Juat as in "che mountains the 
church is about the only type of formal organization to 
which the migrants are attracted. 

By refusing to utilize community agencies or par- 
ticipaue in community organizations the migrant not only 
fails oo secure much needed help, but the tragedy is 
compounded by the fact that the help he rejected might 
"nave prevented, or at least lessened, the possibility of 
exploitation at the hands of "slumlords," loan sharks, 
greedy merchants, and employment firms. For example, the 
lack of information concerning available housing results in 
many migrants paying excessive rent for extremely poor 
accommodations. By remaining in "little Appalachia," where 
apartments are generally available, they are at the mercy 
of landlords who know they are desperate for housing. 
Therefore, the migrant is forced to pay rent by the week in 
accordance with the unv;ritten law among tenement owners. 
Weekly rates protect the landlord from incurring a large 

-^^■^George Henderson, "Poor Southern \\niites: A 
Neglected Urban Problem," Journal of Secondary Education 
XLJ {March, 1966), 112 and Griffin, p- 84- 
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loss if the migranT: gives up and ships off quietly for home, 
while at the same time the rates average out to be more per 
month than the price for better housing in other parts of 
the city. Kov/ever, without help from an agency, the 
Appalachian is unlikely zo either f.-.'id better housing at a 
cheaper price, or to be accepted / the landlord if he 
should locate such housing. 

xhe migrant ^s lack of sop..istication concerning life 
in 'ohe city is also exploited by a variety of stores in 
^'lioole Appalachian which encourage buying on credit. The 
lure of easy credit blinds many Appalachians to the high 
prices and excessive rates of interest he often pays for 
shoddy goods. Although better products could be purchased 
more cheaply elsewhere in ohe city, most migrants are not 
accustomed to comparison buying and they find it difficult 
to buy larger items from reputable firms because they are 

"I do 

quite often seen as poor credit risks, ^ 

One of the most harmful results of the migrant's 
naivete and his failure to utilize agencies capable of 
helping him find employment is ohe exploitation that occurs 
at zhe hands of the day work centers operating in rciosz 
•aittle Appalachias." The typical m^ethod of operation of 
the day work centers in UpoOV.T has been described as follows 

•'■^^luelsnan. Proceedings of the Indiana Academy of 
Science LXXVI (196g) , 100-101. 

^^^ Ibid . > p. 100. 
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by a staff rneinber of the Chicago Southern Center: 

riere raen from out of "che hills go at 5 a.m. to 
find their first job "just "Co t;ide them over un"cil 
something better comes along. 

At first look zhe pay doesn^t look bad---$1.60 
to $1.90 per hour. \^nat many people don^t know is 
"Cha'C zhe employment firn takes a healthy bite of 
60 to ^0 cents an hour o'dz of the pay as an employ- 
men'C fee. At the end of the day the men are 
handed a check — vmich can only be cashed at a nearby 
"currency exchange." There is, of course, a fee for 
cashing the check. To make life easier for the 
mountaineer, the currency exchange also sells money 
orders — for which "chere is a "slight additional 
charge . " 

One employment firm has a colony set up from 
v/hich the Appalachian day worker need never stray. 
Besides ohe employrnen";: office, transportation is 
provided to the jobs; a flop house is provided 
next door — again az a "reasonable" charge; and a 
bar is set up across the street as an inducement 
for the workers to "relax" v/hen they come in from 
a hard day of work.1^4 

If the migrant gets involved in the daily-pay cycle 

his chances of securing permanent employment in the near 

future are seriously reduced for several reasons. First, if 

he is working daily he has little time to search for a 

perir.anent job. The day work centers also require each 

employee to sign an agreem.enc stating that he will not 

accept permanent emplo3rment in any job which the agency 

sends him for at leasz 90 days. Critics of the day v/ork 

centers also insist that reliance upon these agencies 



lS4tfMigrants Still Have Mountain Barriers," 
Appalachian Advance III (October, 196S), 12-13. 
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eventually destroys the spirio and initiative of zhe migrant 

in search of permanent employment ."^^^ 

The time perspective and ohe aoti"cude tov/ard work 

which many migrants bring v/ith them from Appalachia, and 

the fact thao the work sioua^ion in the city differs vastly 

from that back home, add to the problems of adjustment 

experienced by the Appalachian. Many of the migrants were 

engaged in farming before coming to the city. VThile for 

some ohis was only a paro-time endeavor, others earned their 

entire livelihood in this manner. Some also have experience 

in ohe mines or timber industry, and a fev/ have worked in 

factories. However, for most of them work was primarily 

organized around ohe seasonal demands of subsistence 

farming. Even those who have worked at mining, lumbering, 

or some other non-agricultural job find the tem.po of the 

urban situation to be attuned to specific timetables and 

1^6 

more rapid than is true of work in Appalachia. 

The difficulties experienced by some rural Appala- 
chians in adjusting to industrial jobs has been noted in a 
number of studies. Stephenson found that several men from 
Shiloh who had worked ao industrial tasks complained about 



l^%ontgomery. Mountain Life and Work XLiV 
(September, 1968), 17-18. 

■'•^^Harry.K. Schwartzweller, Adaptation of Ar)pala - 
chian Migrants to the Industrial V/ork Situation (Morgantown, 
v/est Virginia: Office of Research and Development. 
Appalachian Center, V/est Virginia University, 1969), PP- 
2-3. 
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the rapid pace they were expecced zo maintain, working 
indoors, the noise level, r^ionotony, and claustrophobia. 
They also expressed resentraen-;: about being supervised 
closely while on the job."^^"^ Pearsall also notes that the 
independence of the rural Appalachian leads to resentment 
of being given orders, "They are easily angered at real or 
fancied attacks on oheir freedom x.o corae and go, work or 
not, as they please. "-^^^ The same attitude toward super- 
vision v;as found in an eastern Kentucky community by 
Gazav/ay.-^^^ Schwartzweller encountered similar attitudes in 
his study of Appalachian migranos employed in Ohio. One of 
the foremen who was in charge of a shift composed largely 
of migrants explained that, "they don'o like to be bossed 
and they seem to be afraid or shy in front of the boss. 
Then, too, you have to ask them oo do the work rather than 
tell them."^^^ Schwartzv;eller also points out that the 
individualism and personalism of the Appalachian causes 
relationships with supervisors to become a major source of 
strain on the migrant. -^^l 



^^'^Stephenson, pp. 23-27. 

l^^Pearsall, Litole Smoky Ridge , p. 56. 

l^^Gazaway, The Longest Mile , pp. 10^-109- 

"^^^Schwartzwelier, Adaptation of Appalachian 
Migrants to the Industrial V/ork Situation, p. 7. 
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The neg?.tive response of some Appalachian migranos 

to the industrial v;ork situaoion can also be seen in their 

high rate of absenteeism. A manager of one of the Illinois 

State Employmeno Service offices in Chicago states: 

The Appalachian simply is not familiar with the 
urban way of life. To him time is not importano. 
In his home tov.Ti everybody took time to sit or 
visit with his neighbor. It is not unusual for 
an Appalachian to vrork for a few days just to pay 
the rent and eat and then not show up for a few 
days after payday. Ke will return to his job when 
his r.oney is gone and expect it to still be there. ^ 

The personnel director of a northern industry in 

corrxienting on problems his com.pany has encoiintered \nx\i 

Appalachian vrorkers notes ohat they are generally less 

competi::ive than other v/orkers, less interested in advance- 

men-c, and less aggressive. Fnile sympathetic to the fact 

that many of the migrants are handicapped in the urban 

world, he also pointed out that his company has had several 

Appalachian workers who suddenly left their jobs in 

frustration and disappointment withouo giving themselves 

time to adjust, or they missed work frequently due to 

193 

imaginary ijuinesses. -'•^ 

Life in the city may also disrupt relationships 
v.-i-chin -che migrant famdly. Xarital relationships, for 

^ 9 2j^([ontg ornery, Mountain Life and Work XLIV 
(September, 196^), 16-17. 

193 John R. Hundley, "The Mountain Man in Northern 
Indus ^rv," Mounoain Life and V/ork XXXI (Spring, 1955), 
36-37. 
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example, are often damaged by situatiorxS encountered in the 
city* The traditional relationship between husband and v/ife 
can easily be disturbed by the rr*ore active role assumed by 
many v;omen after they become urban residents. Men are 
accustomed to making vir;:ually all major decisions and to 
assuming the responsibility for interacting with strangers. 
Hov/ever, in the city, some Appalachian v;omen begin to do the 
shopping, go to PTA meetings, deal v/ith door^-to-door sales- 
men, and talk v/ith social workers and representatives of 
other cormunity organizations. This disruption of the 
oradioicnal balance of pov;er offends many Appalachian 
males. 

Ivlarital problems also ensue from the fact that it io 
often easier for the Appalachian xvife to secure a job than 
it is for her husband. This is an extremely upsetting 
experience for the male who has always seen himself as the 
breadwinner. ■'•^^ Even if the wife should not be able to find 
a job and welfare dependency is the result, the husband 
becomes very dejected and the potential for marital problems 
increases. "'"'^^ 



l^^William S. Pov/les , "The Southern Appalachian 
Migrant: Country Boy Turned 31ue-Coilarite, " Blue Collar 
¥orld: Studies of the American V/orker , ed. Arthur Shostok 
and V/illiam Gomberg (En^lev/ood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 19o4), p. 274. 

l^^Daley, The Commonweal XCII (March 13, 1970), 5. 

196Huelsman, Proceedings of the Indiana Academy of 
Science LXXVIII (196g), 102. 
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The heavy reliance upon ir.ale companionship in Appa- 
lachia may also hinder ^he adjustmeno of the male migrant 
and contribute to the breakdown of relations with his 
spouse. Unless he is able to find a new reference group in 
the city, he is apt to find companionship in the bars of 
"litole Appalachia." This ofte:- leads to problem drinking, 
alcoholism, the loss of a job, and ultimately a broken 
197 

The children of Appalachian migrants also have 
problems adjusting to the city. For example, urban schools 
have found it very difficult to relaoe in a meaningful way 
to the migram: child for a variety of reasDns. The educa- 
tional problems of many of the Appalachian children really 
began before they ever entered the urban school. They have 
been raised in a subculture that is anti-intellectual and 
largely devoid of educational goals. If they attended 
school in Appalachia they are probably behind their urban 
peers in most learning categories when they arrive in the 
city. In addition to pre-existing problems, their educa- 
tional development in the urban school system is further 
hampered by the high mobility rate of many migrant families 
and the fact that basic problems of physical survival often 
overshadow educational considerations. Despite the fact 
that many Appalachian migram:s want their children to 



197Daley, The Commonweal XCII (March 13, 1970), 5. 
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receive a good education, "chey are often poorly educated 

themselves and can be of little value in terms of overseeing 

the progress of their children. -^^^ 

Brought up in a rural area, migrant children are 

often overawed by the sheer size of the urban school as well 

as the impersonal relations v/hich characterize them. Thus, 

•oheir natural shyness and reticence among strangers is 

compounded. They are not competitive nor aggressive, and 

these facoors, combined wi"ch uheir individualism, leads to 

wiohdrav/al , passivity, and apathy when they encounter 

problems v/iohin the school. Their cultur-^l background has 

not prepared *Ghem to interact successfully with oeachers or 

classmaoes , and if the pressure of school life becomes too 

199 

great they tend to respond by leaving school. 

The academic problems of zhe Appalachian child in 
ohe urban school are no doubt related to the fact that many 
of- them are simply unhappy in the city. The superintendeno 



■'•^^enderson. Journal of Secondary Education XLI 
(March, 1966), 113. 

199see the following for descriptions of the diffi- 
culties experienced by Appalachian children in urban 
schools: "The Appalachian Child in Chicago Schools," Appa - 
lachian Advance III (October, 1968), 6-10; Henderson, 
Journal of Secondary Education XLI (March, 1966), 113-14? 
James OM-Iara, "iJisadvanoaged Newcomers to the City," 
MEA Journal LII (April, 1963), 25-27; Powles, p. 277; 
Branscome, Appalachia IV (February, 1971), 6; James A. 
Maxwell, "Down from the Kills and inuo the Slums," The 
Reporter XV (December 13, 1956),. 26; Casey Banas , "Uptown: 
Mecca for Migrants," Southern Education Report IV (March, 
1969), 10-13. 
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of the Chicago school district which includes Uptown con- 
tends that most of the children, as well as the parents, 
from Appalachia are unhappy away fror. their native region. 
Interviews with migrant children in Cleveland support such 
a conclusion. ^ 

Appalachian children also have frequent encounters 
v/ith the law in urban centers. Despite the fact that 
juvenile delinquency has not been prevalent in Appalachia 

in zhe past,^°^ the "litole Appalachia" of such cities as 

202 

Dayton and Cincinnati have very high delinquency rates. 
According to Kuelsrnan ohis can be partially traced to the 
child rearing practices characteristic of rural Appalachia. 
As has been noted, mountain children are largely unsuper- 
vised and allowed to roam the hills and valleys at will. 
However, opportunities for getting into trouble are rather 
limited in rural areas. In those cases \ihere children do 
violate the law, the parents and other adults concerned with 
the matter attempt to work out the problem in a face to face 
manner rather than go to the police. But when Appalachian 
parents continue to allow their children almost unrestricted 
freedom after moving to the city problems of delinquency 

200Branscome, Apioalachia IV (February, 1971), 6. 

^^-'-Weller, Yesterday's People , pp. 71-72. 

202Huelsman, Proceedings of the Indiana Academy of 
Science LXXVIII (1968), 101 and Ben R. Huelsman, "Southern 
Mountaineers in the City Juvenile Courts," Federal Prooation 
(December, 1969), 50. 



often result. If the riigrant child does violate the lav/ 
parents find that the machinery of justice in the city is 
an impersonal bureaucracy v/hich does not respond to ohe 
person-to-person ways of handling problems in rural 
Appalachia.^*-'^ 

Given the difficulties of adaptation and assimila- 
tion experienced by many Appalachian migrants, it is not 
surprising that their former homes continue to hold a strong 
aooraction for T:hem. And, of course, there are several 
aspects of the Appalachian cultural oradioion, such as 
famiilism, which also keep alive ohe desire to return "home," 
if not for good, at least as often as possible: 

. . . "home" and "folks" have a particularly 
deeo significance. . . . Unknowing outsiders type 
it as the forbidding v;orld of a primitive suspicious 
people. . . . But hom^e zo the Appalachian migrant is 
the effectively real world, the world of solid con- 
tact v/ith the earth, v/ith nature and fresh 
unpolluted air, the world of family ties and friends 
and familiar language, where oiiTie clocks and traffic 
lights do not artificially hem one in. 

To this blessed land he returns whenever he can, 
on weekends and vacations and at times of crisis, to 
visit his faT:her and broohers and his wife's sisrers 
and their husbands and children. He knows it is a 
poor, ungiving land, and "Ahile he hopes he can 
retire here in his old age he knows that he 
cannot. . . . 

He keeps his soul alive for many years, perhaps, 
all his life, by his contacts with the homeland. '^'-'^ 



203Huelsmian, Proceedings of the Indiana Academy o f 
Science LXXVIII (1968), 101. ~ 



20^Powles, p. 275. 
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So the weekends and holidays find ohousands of 
migrants returning uo Appalachia for spiritual and psycho- 
logical renev;al. However, so difficult does life become in 
"Che city for some that they move back to the region to stay; 
others move back and foroh between "home'' and the city — 
perhaps two or three times in a single year,^*^^ A x^ecent 
survey conducted by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
indicated that of the major migratory groups in the United 
States ''the Appalachians were the most apt to return often 
or permanently to their original homes," 

The close ties maintained wi-oh Appalachia obviously 
serve a positive funcuion in that the homeland does provide 
a haven to which the migrant can retreat either temporarily 
or permanently. However, as long as the migrant identifies 
*iore v/ith Appalachia and its cultural tradition than with 
urban society, integration into the larger society will be 
exoremely difficul"G. Those who visit the region only 
periodically have at least adjusted to the extent that life 
in the city now occupies the majority of their time and 
chough'G. But "ohose migrants who visit or move back and 
forth frequently have, in most cases, not been able to 
function effectively in the city, and the chances are 
rather good that they v;ill ultimately return to Appalachia 

2°%alls, A ppalachian Reviev; III (Fall, 196^), 6. 
^^^Branscome, At)palachia IV (February, - 1971) , 4. 
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permanently. Their strong identification with their former 

homes simply strengthens the attitude that life in the city 

is a transient period rather than permanent. 

The number of Appalachian migrants who return to 

the region on a permanent basis is no doubt far below the 

number who would do so if ecoromic conditions permitted. 

Those v/ho do return do so for a variety of reasons, but the 

majority of returnees are people who simply were not capable 

of meeting the demands of life in an urban, interdependent, 

and competitive society. Sanders' soudy of return migration 

■GO s depressed area in eastern Kentucky revealed that ohe 

returnees were generally those migrants v/ith lov/ educational 

levels and a lack of job skills v;ho had been relegated to 

207 

unskilled and low paying occupations in the city. 
PhoTsiadis found the same to be true of many migrants who had 
returned to West Virginia. Hov/ever, he also points out that 
the lack of education ard skill are not the only factors 
v/hich contributed ';o the failure of the migrants to adjust 
to life in the cii:y. Cultural and psychological short- 
comings -i.lbO played an important role in their f allure . '^^'^ 
Plunkett supports Photiadis' contention by asserting that 



207john Sanders, "The Depressed Area and Labor 
Mobility: The Eastern Kentucky Case," The Journal of Human 
Resources IV (Fall, 1969), 437-^50. 

20^Photiadis , V/est Virginians in their Own State 
and in Cleveland, Ohio, pp. lo-l?. 




-hcie migrants who return to the :-c£;ior. are the people who 
have the least psychic mobility. 

Not only is the failure of sorr.e migrants to adapt to 
a nov; environiuent and their eventual reourn to the region 
-unfortunate for the individual involved and his family, but 
it often proves to be harmful oo "che change potential of 
the comunioy to v;hich they return. Photiadis states that 
the negative experiences undergone by some returning 
migrants have convinced them that the way of life in tneir 
hor:.e corr.Tiunity is far superior to that of the city; v;hile 
still other returnees exhibit symptoms of social disorgani- 
zation : 

Due to what is called the law of reciprocity, som.e 
of the previous migrants become more attachea oO 
their community groups, miany of wnicn are traci- 
tional and adhere to old ways, wnile others snow 
symiTDtoms of social disorganization and accepo 
neither the norms of the traditional group nor 
the norms of the mass society. The _ former__ con- 
tribute to the cohesion of a coiTjrronity sociaj. 
structure v^hich, in many respects, is sima-ar to 
that of the past. The latter probably contrioute 
more than any other segment of tne com^j^ioy s 
population to the existence of anomae. 



Assimilation and the Migrant 

Beyond recognizing that some rural Appalachians have 
succeeded to one degree or another in adjusting to life in 
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the city, while others have failed, questions shou±a aiso oe 
raised concerning those facuors, in addition to the more 
obvious ones such as educauional and skill levels, psycnic 
mobility, and social class, wnich seem zo be related to the 
success or failure of the rr.igrant to adjust to and ului- 
mately to be assimilated into the larger society. 

Even though concrete knowledge is lacking about the 
process of adjustment and assimilation and their deter- 
minants several observations have been rr.ade relevant to the 
rural Appalachian migrant which tend to shed some light on 
the subject. For example, Huelsman's study emphasizes the 
iraportance of the length of time the migrant has resided in 
the city and his occupational success as being particularly 
important in determining tr 3 degree of adjustment which 
takes place in the life style of the Appalachian family. 

^■^■'•The term adjustment, as used throughout tnis 
study, refers to the ability of the rural Appalacnian to 
ad£Dt his behavior in such a way as to oe aole to lunction 
effectively in the main spheres of the social and economic 
system. Adjustmient, however, does not imply >.ha. -ne ru.ai 
AcTjalachian is completely satisfied witn the cnanges x.. n^s 
rife style, or that the modifications in nis penavior maxe 
him indistinguishable from o^her mem.bers of tne larger 
society. Assimilation, on the other hand, is a longer, more 
o-radual process than adjustment, and it involves a ipore 
complete absorption into the larger society. Assimixc^t.on 
reouires a m.uch more radical change in one's conception Oo. 
himself and his position in the social order JJ^^^f f 
adjustment, and, unlike adjustment, it necessitates a ratner 
Complete rejection of those cultural features wnicn m.ake tne 
rural Appalachian distinguishable from members of the 
larger society. 

^^^Kuelsman. Proceedings of ' the Indiana Academy of 
Science . LXVIII (19oJ^), 96. 
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Brovm, Schwartzv/eller, and others contend that strong ties 
vri-th kinsfolk back home often interfere with the process of 
social integrati(^n among some migrants, even though such 
family ties do play a positive role in terms of social and 
psychological support in time of crxses. 

However, while the facoors cited above provide a 
considerable amount of insight into the problems of adjust- 
ment experienced by the rural Appalachian migrant, they are 
not entirely sufficient, particularly in reference to the 
process of assimilation. Althou£:h as has been noted, an 
adequate theory of assimilation has yet to appear. Shannon 
and Shannon have developed several propositions concerning 
the assim.ilation process which seem to oe quite applicable 
to the Appalachian migrant. Having recognized the 
importance of factors already cited in this study, i.e., 
education, length of time in the city, psychic mobility, and 
ex-nployment, the Shannons place special emphasis on the role 
of communication, the organization of society, and the 
dimiensions of association. They see the ability to 

James L. Brovm, "The Famdly Behind ohe Migrant," 
^fo untain Life and Ifork XLIV (September, 1963), 6; harry K. 
.qnW^r-h.^.wpVier. Family Ties, I-'M~r aticn . and Transitional 
Ad.-iustmqnt of Young Ken from i>.Ptern Kentuck y (i^e ang^on, 
Kentucky: University of Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1964), PP. 5-39; James S. Brovm, Piarry K. 
Schv/artzv/eller, and Joseph Mangalam, "Kentucky Mountain 
Migration and the Stem-family: An American Variation on a 
Theme by Le Play," Rural Sociology XXVIII (March, 1963;, d8; 
Schwartzv/eller, Adaistation of Appalachian Mi grants to tne 
Industrial Work Situation, p. 9- 
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cornmunicate effectively as the mOSu iruporoant precondition 
for successful assimilation. vfithouL this ability the 
migrant v.dll be excluded from the most meaningful inter- 
action system of the larger society. They also feel that 
the way the larger society is organized in terms of the 
quality and quantity of available employment opportiuiities , 
the equality of educational opportunities, the size of the 
migrant population v/ithin the city, the availability of 
agencies concerned with migrant v;elfare, the existence of 
points of contact with the host society, and other such 
factors probably has as mrach to do vdth assimilation as many 
of the individual characteristics of the migrant. And 
finally, they contend that the dimensions of association 
betv/een migrants and members of the host society are 
extremely important to assimilation. ^■'■^ The follov/ing 
statements summarize the Shannons' thought concerning the 
relationship between assimilation, dimensions of associa- 
tion, and other related factors: 

1. Assimilation takes place if migration to the 
city has been early in a person's if e time. 

2. Assimilation is more likely to take place if 
migrant interaction with members of the host 
society is frequent, 

3. Assimilation is more likely to take place if 
interaction is intense. Migrants engaging in 
primary group interaction with members of the 
larger society are more likely to be assimilated 
than those v/ho have had only contacts of a 



^■^^Shannon and Shannon, pp. 67-70. 
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secondary group nature. 

L. Assimilation is nore likely to take placeif 
contact is carried out over a lengtny period 
of time. 

5. Assimilation is greatest x^hen the social 
distance between zY.e int:eractors is not so great 
that t:he lov;er-status person cannot conceive of 
himself in the position of the upper-status 
TDerson. Similarity of migrants and nosos nas 
been related zo successful assimilation, 
particularly if the migrant perceives himse-i 

to be similar to the host. 

6. Assimilation is more likely to take place if the 
role of the interaction initiator is _ 
defined by the lower-3t:atus person. Assimilation 
facilitating behavior on ".he part of t:he_migrants 
is more liklly zo zake place if int:eract:ion 
initiators are co-workers rat:her than policemen. 

7. Assimila7:ion is more likely to take place if the 
consequences of pasu int:eract:ion nave oeen 
de^^red as favorable by the migrant. Rewaras_ 
rather than problems lead to further interaction 
and assimilation. 

8. Assimilation is more likely zo take place if the 
migrant anticipates favorable consequences irom 
interaction. ^■'-^ 

Given the possible determinants of adjustment and 
assimilation mentioned in this chapter, one can begin to 
see why many rural Appalachians have problem.s in the city. 
Kany are from the lower class, t:heir cultural background and 
their educational experience in the mountains account for 
the low level of educational and job skills, they are rarely 
successful in obtaining good employment, many have little 
mobility as a result of their retention o f strong ties mth 

215ibid., p. 70. 
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their families and friends in Appalachia as well as regional 
values and attitudes , and both the quality and the quantity 
of their con-jnuni cation with the larger society restricted 
by their lack of reliance on the vrritten word and their 
tendency to live in "little Appalachias The statements 
by the Shannons concerning the relationship between dimen- 
sions of association and assimilation also suggest a number 
of reasons for the difficulties experienced by many rural 
Appalachians. The cultural tradition of rural Appalachia, 
as we have seen, does not prepare a person to interact with 
members of the larger society (Points 2 and 3), niany 
migrants obviously do not perceive themselves as being 
similar to members of the host society (Point 5). nor do 
they see interaction initiators outside their reference 
group in a favorable light (Point 6) or anticipate favorable 
consequences from interaction with strangers (Points 7 and 
g). 

Thus, one finds that the relationships of the rural 
Appalachian with the outside ^^^orld, v/hether they take place 
v/ithin the mountains or beyond them, are quite often trying 
experiences. Such experiences, while they are not negative 
among all rural Appalachians, still serve to indicate hov; 
dysfunctional are certain aspects of the Appalachian sub- 
culture, and how incompatible such a cultural tradition is 
to life in the modern world. 
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A Cult-gral Tradition in Trouble 

An attempt has been made in the foregoing descrip- 
tion of the subculture of rural Appalachia to reveal those 
features of the cultural tradition -A'hich are primarily- 
responsible for the difficulties involved in the promotion 
of change and development v/ithin the region. The cluster 
of cultural features which characterize rural Appalachia 
ranging from values and atoitudes through goals, interests, 
cusooms and the nature of interpersonal relationships have 
prevented many of the people of the region from coping vath 
the increasing number of problems which beseo their daily- 
lives. Their oradi-cional way of life simply no longer 
prepares them to successfully corxend with 'che realities of 
twentieth century life, either in the mountains or in the 
larger society. 

It should also be pointed out that cultural dys- 
function is evident not only in terms of the problems 
encountered by the Appalachian migrant, but it can also be 
observed in the rural Appalachian social system itself which 
now reveals zo a greater extent than ever before that it is 
no longer an integrated socieT:y. Fnile social and economic 
change in rural Appalachia have not occurred with excessive 
rapidity when compared to the rate of change in the larger 
society, the region has experienced during recent years what 
is by its standards an unparalleled acceleration of the 
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change process. This has resuloed primarily from 
oechnological developments, improved transportaoion, and 
migration, all of which have hastened the intrusion of the 
forces of modernization into the fabric of Appalachian life. 
The impact of such change on rural Appalachia has con- 
tributed heavily to the disintegration of what v/as 
previously a relatively stable social equilibrium in terms 
of relationships with the region and between the region and 
the larger society. 

The homogeneity of the attitudes and values of the 
early settlers of the region combined with the long period 
of isolation to produce an integrated social and cultural 
system based on a rather common value system. The people 
of the region developed a personality structure which 
naturally reflected the social and cultural system vathin 
which they were reared. Interaction with the larger 
American society was quite limited, and neither Appalachians 
nor outsiders were particularly concerned with one another. 
However, as communication and interaction between the region 
and the larger society has increased, and as isolation has 
declined, the integration and equilibrium .which once 

^■^^For a discussion of the impact of the accelera- 
tion of change in rural Appalachia see John D. Photiadis and 
Harry K. Schwartzweller (ed.), Change in Rural Ap palachia: 
Implications for Action Programs (Philadelphia: Universii;y 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1970). 

217photiadis, Changes in the Rural Southern 
Appalachian Community , pp. 4-5. 
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characterized the social, cultural, and personality systen-.s 
of rural Appalachia have been seriously impaired. Rising 
expectations deriving from increased familiari-cy vdth the 
values and life style of the larger society have prompted a 
desire on the part of many rural Appalachians to enjoy the 
advantages of life in a modern society. However, as 
Photiadis points out: 

In general, the integration of the various 
rec^ional communities int. the larger society does 
not occur at a uniform rate. . . . differences xn 
rates of integration are found not only in^ 
communities or their parts but also among ohe^ 
basic comt)onents of the corTimunity: the social 
system, the cultural system, and the personality 
system. 

Differential rates of change of the basic 
components are more important not because they lead 
to further change, but because they lead to furtner 
disorganization. . . . More specifically, it appears 
that cultural integration, at least in certain 
important dimensions, occurs faster than the inte- 
gration of the social system and probably much 
faster than integration of important aspects of 
the personality system. 219 

In other words, the accept'ance of new cultural 

values such as economic achievement and the desire for a 

higher standard of living tends to occur more rapidly than 

the acceptance of change in comumunity or family norms. 

However, the normative system will eventually change, and 

it id.ll change more rapidly than the personality structure 

of the individual rural Appalachian in. terms of his . . . . 



^•'•^ Ibid . , pp. 3-5. 
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Ibid . , pp. 5-6. 
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willingness to accept new values and new norms as the 
correct form of behavior. 



The introduction of an increased amount of change 



into the region, and the lack of uniformity in the rate of 
integration into the larger society v/hich results from such 
change, have contributed to the disorganization of rural 
Appalachian society in several ways. It is difficult under 
present economic circumstances for a great many of the 
region ^s people to satisfy T^heir rising expectations. Con-- 
sequently, they often become frustrated and alienated as a 
result of their inabilioy to achieve culturally defined 
goals, and personality disorientation may well be the 



The impoverished mountaineer finds himself in 
a situation nou unlike ohai: of other minority 
groups. Despite the fact that he has been provided 
with gradually increasing opportunities, he is 
faced v/ith increasing frustrations based on the 
sense of relative deprivation and the grov/ing 
demand that he solve his problems. The experience 
of relaisive deprivation is forced upon him through 
increased physical contact v/ith other people and by 
v;ay of the mass media. These convey to him an 
image of the "good life," and in contrast with this 
image his ov/n existence appears more bleak and 
hopeless than before. His frustrations are also 
deepened by those v/ho urge him to self-help and 
increase his expectations for improvement, for they 
may succeed in increasing his desire for a "better" 
life. Unless this goal is attained quickly, the 
problem often becomes even more frustrating simply 
because the motivation to solve it is intensified, 2- 



result : 



{December, 1966), 894. 
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The situation described above has also been aggra- 
vated by pressure from both outsiders and members of the 
upper and middle classes within the region who exhort the 
rural Appalachian to conform to -che expectations of the 
larger society. \Vhile such pressure may have a positive 
effect on those who have the potential 'to participatci in 
and benefit from the change process, it has a negative 
effect on others : 

. • . those who lack the means of attaining the 
objectives that are suggested by the change 
agencies and the more incorporated societal 
segments face further personal disorganization 
or retreat. The change demanded of these people 
may have the effect of leading to further retreat, 
and, thus, reinforcing the preservation of -che 
traditional social and cultural system. These may 
appear attractive for their offering security apart 
from the frustrating complex society. On the other 
hand, they could lead to further personal disorgani- 
zation and deviance, and, thus, reinforce anomie. 
Then, too, such demands may lead to the use of 
acceptable but anxiety-reducing mechanism such as 
attachment to strong religious sectarian doctrines . ^^-^ 

Thus, as the integration and equilibrium of rural 

Appalachian society disappears, and as the erosion of 

traditional values, patterns of behavior, and institutions 

continues, many of those individuals who cannot or will not 

participate in the process of adaptation now taking place 

tend to become increasingly alienated. In commenting upon 

the situation Schwartzweller has noted: 



^^-'•Photiadis , Changes in the Rural Southern Appala - 
chian Community , p. 10. Ball also agrees that such pres- 
sures may reinforce traditional cultural practices. Ball, 
American Sociological Review XXXIII (December, 1968), 894. 
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. . . disturbance of the social system . . . 
almost by definition requires a concomitant adjust- 
ment in the personalities of those individuals 
involved. Individuals who cannot adapt, or who 
find great difficulty in accepting these changes, 
learning the new way, and adjusting their lives in 
accord with the new standards of behavior, may 
themselves become psychologically disturbed and 
experience problems of f rustraoion, of mental 
health; or of personality deterioration. -^^-^^-^^ 

In summary, the intrusion of the modern world into 

rural Appalachia has resulted in the development of an 

increasing number of problems largely because of the 

inability or unwillingness of large numbers of people to 

successfully adjust to such change. Yet adjust they must, 

for the change which has occurred to date is only a modest 

example of the modifications within Appalachian society 

wnich will result from the inevitable continuation of the 

larger society's involvement in the region. Thus, we find 

problems deriving from the lack of change and development 

coexisting with problems brought on by the beginnings of 

change and development. In addition, the perplexity of the 

situation is increased by the fact that traditional methods 

of adapting to the problems besetting the region such as 

conformity to local values and norms, withdrawal into the 

haven of the kin group, and out-migration are no longer 

viable solutions for many rural Appalachians as local norms 

undergo more rapid change, the extended family experiences 



222schwartzwellex'', "Social Change and the Individual 
in Rural Appalachia," pp. 6O-6I. , . 
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more stress, and the urban job market demands more skills. 
Fnere does one turn when his stability is threatened by the 
fact that the newly-discovered goals of the larger socieoy 
are out of reach and the traditional compensations are 

disappearing or under attack?^^-^ 

That the rural Appalachian cultural tradition is in 
trouble is all too obvious, for zhe society it dominates 
finds it difficult to change despite a gromng desire to do 
so, many of its people do not fare well either within or 
outside the region largely as a result of culturally 
iir, )sed limitations, and the intrusion of change has created 
formidable new problems within the society. Therefore, when 
one considers both the obstacles oo change created by zhe 
cultural trc:.dition of rural Aj palachis and the problems 
which ensue within the social and personality systems ^f 
the region as change is introduced, the importance of 
promoting change efforts and preparing the rura] Appalachian 
to participate in the process through a local institution 
such as the school becomes more apparent. And if this can 
be done in accordance with the concept of scale the problems 
of transition now being encountered by the rural Appalachian 
society should be reduced considerably. 

^^^Photiadis and Schwartzweller, Change in Rural 
Arpalachia: Implications for Action Programs, p. 2. 
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CHAPTER V 



RELATED ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, 
SUBCULTURE, AND EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF RURAL 
APPALACHIA AS REVEALED BY THE CONCEPT 
OF SCALE 

Introduction 

Having briefly described the major social and 
economic problems of rural Appalachia and examined both the 
traditional subculture and educational system of the region, 
it. is now possibu.e to analyze the relationships between 
these three factors by utilizing the concept of scale and 
its correlates. As has been stated, the efforts of rural 
Appalachia to become a participant in the larger American 
society can be more clearly understood if they are perceived 
as an attempt to advance from a small-scale to a large-scale 
society. While it would be unrealistic to expect the scale 
of rural Appalachian society ever to approximate that of the 
larger society in most respects, a significant increase in 
regional scale is, nevertheless, not only a realistic 
prospect if properly pursued but a necessary goal if the 
desired developmental change is to take place in rural 
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Appalachia. 

Since the major social and economic problems of the 
Appalachian region have been referred to from time to time 
throughout this study, it aoes not seem necessary to 
describe them again at this point. It has also been ^ ^inted 
out that the origin of most of these problems can be traced 
to factors over which the rural Appalachian has generally 
had little control such as topography, isolation, and tech- 
nological unemployment. Hov/ever, emphasis must again be 
placed on the fact that the persistence of the region ^s 
social and economic difficulties cannot be attributed 
entirely to the insolvable nature of existing problems. 
Instead, their continued existence, despite efforts to 
alleviate the situation, stems to a very large extent from 
the inability and/or unwillingness of many of the residents 
of rural Appalachia to contribute to efforts to overcome 
major problems. It is the contention of the writer that the 
continued failure of developmental strategies and, thus, the 
persistence of regional problems results primarily from the 
fact that many of the people of rural Appalachia are quit^ 
small in scale as a result of socialization within the 
traditional subculture. In addition, the school, wherein an 
important part of the socialization process takes place, has 
served as transmitter of the cultural tradition with its 
small-scale features rather than taking advantage of its 
potential as a change agent to develop among its students 



the skills and attitudes which would enable -chem to con- 
tribute in a significant way to the task of regional 
development. 

If, as the writer suggests, the school is to modify 
its present role and become an important factor in the 
development of rural Appalachia, it must obviously undergo 
considerable change in its philosophy, structure, and 
operations. Hov/ever, to develop a new program for the 
schools of the region in a rapid and haphazard manner, or 
simply on the basis of educational innovation that appears 
to have stimulated improvement in Ooher situations W3.11, 
due to the uniqueness and severity of regional problems, 
probably not result in the type of educational program 
capable of producing the human resources needed in rural 
Appalachia. Instead, the nature and direction of educa- 
tional change should be determined to a very large extent 
by ^information derived from a careful analysis of the 
traditional rural Appalachian subculture, particularly in 
terms of the limitations it imposes upon the ability of the 
people of the region to develop the kind of society (large- 
scale) which is compatible with the demands of life in the 
twentieth century. An awareness of these limitations com- 
bined with the realization that in many instances current 
practices within the schools serve to intensify rather than 
reduce such limitations, should provide those interested in 
educational change within the region with data which is 
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relevant to any program which they might develop. For that 
reason the remainder of this chapter is devoted to an 
analysis of the limitations in scale imposed upon the rural 
Appalachian by the traditional subculture and a description 
of the role played by the school in reference to those 
limitations . 

Limitations in Scale Imposed b v the Traditional 
Subculture of Rural At;palachia 

In the follovang treatment of the traditional sub- 
culture of rural Appalachia and the limitations it places 
on the people of the region, the concept of scale and its 
correlates have been utilized as the basis of analysis 
inasmuch as the author has contended that social and 
economic development of the area is essentially equivalent 
to movement from a small-scale x,o a large-scale society. 
No attempt has been made to provide extensive explanations 
of material drawn from data on the subculture due to the 
fact that such material has been carefully dealt with in 
the previous chapter. However, in the event, that the 
reader should desire further information concerning a 
particular cultural trait, citations have been included in 



^The correlates of scale developed by Simpkins have 
been utilized as a basis for the analysis contained this 
chapter. In a few instances correlates developed by ShevKy 
and Eo" have been used. In such cases tney have been 
identi ■ ed as the work of Shevky and Bell rather than 
Simpki* . 
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the body of the text which refer zo the appropriate page or 
pages of Chapter IV. In the interest of organizational 
clarity most of this section of the- study has been arranged 
in accordance with the four levels of existence and their 
corresponding correlates of scale. Again no attempt has 
been made to explain each of the levels or correlates as 
necessary information in regard to them is contained in 
Chapter II. 

By doing no more than comparing the social structure 
of rural Appalachia to the Tfilsons' definition of scale, 
"the number of people in relation and the intensity of those 
relations,"'^ it becomes very obvious that regional society 
is small scale. The long period of isolation, the social 
and economic patterns which developed as a result of 
isolation, and the small population severely limited the 
range of interdependent relation ohips within rural Appala- 
chia. Due to the fact that no widespread dependence on 
large numbers of other people ever developed, the narrower 
interdependent relationships became extremely intense. 
Vrnile the breakdown of regional isolation and the advent of 
a variety of technological developments have naturally 
influenced rural Appalachia and increased the scale of its 
people, it continues to lag far behind the rest of American 
society in terms of advancements in scale. The limited range 



Godfrey and Monica Wilson, p. 25. 
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of interdependent relationships and the high level of 
intensity among these limited relationships remain a very- 
definite characteristic of contemporary rural Appalachian 
society, and this becomes increasingly apparent as one 
analyzes that society in terms of the correlates of scale. 

Physical (Ecological, Techno - 
logical) Level 

The extent of man^s ability to control hie material 
environment is an indication of his level of scale in the 
physical sphere of existence. According to the concept of 
scale advancement on the physical level is reflected by the 
following correlates: the development of energy, tech- 
nology, scientific methodology, and occupational specializa- 
tion. With the possible exception of energy development, 
rural Appalachia remains far behind the larger American 
society in each of chese categories. For this reason the 
region*s population ^^s a whole exhibits a lower standard 
of living than most Americans. 

Aside from the fact that the physical environment of 
rural Appalachia presents a formidable challenge to those 
who reside there, the inability of the people to develop or 
make use of modern methods of meeting that challenge further 
complicates the situation. The cultural tradition of the 
region is largely responsible for the lack of technological 
development and the resulting economic malaise, for it has 
imposed sex^ious limitations on the rural Appalachian. 
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Regional attitudes and norms, and the behavior which 
derives from them, are in many cases antithetical to the 
attitudes and behavior required by a technological society. 
The fatalism (153-157) which is so prevalent in the rural 
areas combined with other-worldly religious beliefs (155, 
214, 217-218); attitudes toward time and work (159-163); 
personalism (I63-I7I) and self-serving individualism 
(150-153); the lack of leadership and community cooperation 
(190-199); negative attitudes toward outsiders, particularly 
those offering advice and expertise (220-222); and the lack 
of goal-seeking behavior (I65, 169-171, 186-1^7) all serve 
to hinder "che development and utilization of technology. 
In addition, the low educational median, which is partially 
a result of cultural attitudes, and the fact that many rural 
Appalachians do not seek specialized training (I62-I63) have 
helped prevent the development of the skilled, labor pool 
necessary to a sound modern economy. 

The use of scientific '-sthodology, which is a 
prerequisite of technological development, is somewhat 
limited in rural Appalachia. The rejection of the scien- 
tific method and the continued utilization of superstition, 
myth, and magic in dealing w:th natural phenomena can be 
attributed primarily to ciiltural factors (157-159). Wide- 
spread illiteracy and the lack of reliance upon a variety 
of sources for the communi jation of fact (170, I8O-ISI) have 
served to prevent the growth of an appreciation for the 
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utility of science as opposed to superstition and myth. 
Familism and the child-rearing practices of the region 
(174-175, 1^6-1^^) are also responsible for the dearth of 
scieuoific knowledge, for it is from these cultural factors 
that the rejection of outsiders and the heavy dependence 
upon traditional attitudes and ideas derive. In addition, 
religious attitudes of the people and the fundamentalist 
doctrines promulgated by " ocal churches reflect the fatalism 
of the region and act as barriers to rational problem- 
solving (214, 217-219). 

Occupational specialization is also limited in rural 
Appalachia, and such variety as does exist in this respect 
can be attributed largely to the presence of people viho have 
moved into the region after receivir-- their training else- 
where. This situation reflects not only limitations in the 
diversity of economic enterprise resulting from a lack of 
technological developmenxi but also the low educational 
levels, lack of desire for training, and the rejection of 
expertise all of which stem to some degree from the 
influence of the cultural tradition. Another facoor v/hich, 
perhaps, hinders the growth of occupational specialization 
is the practice of ascribing status on the basis of one's 
family and background rather than achieving it as a result 
of one's occupation (l62). This practice not only serves 
to lessen the desire of an individual to enter a particular 
occupation, but it is also partially responsible for the 
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inability of the rural Appalachian to evaluate people on the 
basis of what they are rather than who they are. Because of 
this inability it is difficult for the people of the region 
to place any faith in the advice or skill of a stranger 
regardless of his training or to interact with him in his 
role as a teacher, doctor, lawyer or welfare agent (196-197, 
205-206, 220-221). 

Thus, the capacity of rural Appalachian society to 
control the material environment and develop an economy 
capable of providing the population vaoh a satisfactory 
standard of living is quite limited. If regional demo- 
graphic data is analyzed in terms of the concept of scale 
as Suggested by Shevky and Bell,^ the fact that the past 
de:iade witnessed a significant increase in the n'omber of 
dependent persons within the population and a decrease in 
the number of working-age adults -indicates that the existing 
potential of the region to master the physical environment 
is becoming even more limited (226). vVhile rural Appalachia 
is obviously beset with a host of economic problems stemming 
in part from geog.^aphic factors, it must also be recognized 
that so long as the people of the region are socialized 
within a cultural tradition which is more compatible with 
the past than with the present that the technological 
developme^-t v/hich. would enable them. to overcome such 



Shevky and Bell, p. 15. 
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problems will occur only very slowly. 

Sociological Level 

The amount of autonomy enjoyed by people in terms of 
their social interaction denotes a given society's level of 
scale in the social sphere of existence. The extent of such 
autonomy is indicated by the level of economic cooperation, 
social mobility (the number of people with which an 
individual can freely interact), impersonality (the ability 
of an individual to perceive people acting in roles and to 
interact with them on that basis), and social influence (the 
number of people known and influenced by an individual). 

Insofar as rural Appalachia is concerned, economic 
cooperation in the form of extensive trading relations or 
in support of industrial development has traditionally been 
qui"De restricted due to isolation and the -^ttem of settle- 
ment (140-141, I46-I4S). To this day the lack of urbaniza- 
tion, a poor transportation system, anc the remnants of a 
subsistence economy continue to preclude a complex economic 
system involving cooperative ventures or a widespread 
dep>;;ndency on goods and services from bayond the local area. 
In additioM, the general lack of a sense of rommunity (190), 
individualism, the rejection of formal groups (193-194) > the 
lack of goal-seeking behavior and limited c miaunity leader- 
ship {I92-I96) serve to prevent an increase in economic 
interdependency. The continued reliance of some rural 
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Appalachians upon the family as the major economic unit 
(174-175, 1^0-1^2) also discourages an increase in the 
individual's autonomy in the narrov/er relations.^ 

A considerable number of cultural factors have also 
contributed to the lack of social mobility in rural Appala- 
chia. The x"*amily and reference group continue to meet most 
of the needs of the individual, and the strong sense of 
dependency on a very limited number of people that results 
naturally impedes the development of the ability to interact 
freely and successfully with people outside one's immediate 
environment (174-176, 1^0). The practice of living close to 
other members of the extended family and choosing a spouse 
from the immediate vicinity further limits the possibility 
of widening one's range of interaction and dependency 
(172, 175). Child-rearing practicas also contribute to the 
individual rural Appalachian's sense of dependency on a 
small group of intimates (lg6-lgg) . The individualism, 
personalism, and wariness of strangers likewise 'ninder the 
ability or desire of the people of the region to interact 
v/ith an increasing number of people. Even when he migrates 
to the city ".he rural Appalachian is very often unable to 
c-.cape his cultural tradition; and, thus, he finds himself 
living in "little AppalacUa" (229-230, 234-235) and 
returning as often. as possible to the hills (249-251) As 

^Ibid. , p. 13. 
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a result of their lack of social mobility many migrants have 
little choice except to maintain their ties with the home- 
land, for without the ability to interact with strangers 
assimilation into the larger society remains an impossi- 
bility* 

Rural Appalachian society definitely lacks imper- 
sonality. The close and intense personal relationships of 
the region lead to a way of life wherein practically every 
incidence of social interaction takes place among acquain- 
tances who are dependent upon each other in some way* Such 
a life style naturally results in a person-oriented approach 
to nearly every problem. Therefore, the rural resident is 
almost totally unaccustomed to dealing with people in an 
impersonal manner and cannot interact successfully with 
those who assume a particular role such as a policeman, 
teacher, doctor, or bureaucrat. Because of this he finds it 
difficult to take advantage of the services offered by any 
agency, and the limited amount of professional expertise in 
the region is neither respected nor fully utilized ( 196-197* 
220-221). The reluctance and inability to interact with 
others in an impersonal manner is, of couroe, particularly 
noticeable in the city where many migrai ::s from the region 
are exploited or find themselves with numerous problems. 
However, many of them vdll not or cannot utilize available 
agencies established to help them avoid or overcome the very 
difficulties they are encountering (236-239). 
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In addition to other problems resulting from th'i 
inability of the people to interact in an impersonal manner, 
rural Appalachians lack of leadership also reflects the ill 
effects of excessive personalisxn. Not only is it unusual 
for the rural resident to join a formal group, but it is 
even more unusual for him to accept a position of authority 
should he overcome his doubts and become a member of seme 
community organization. In order x^o be an effective leader 
a person must possess, among other things, the ability to 
perceive himself in a position of leadership. Leadership 
effectiveness also depends heavily on the ability or 
willingness of the fellow members of the group to perceive 
a particular individual in the role of leader. Because the 
rural Appalachian finds it difficult to interact with others 
in a situation that requires the adoption of roles rather 
than a person-to-person encounter, he is neither an effec- 
tive leader nor a cooperative member of the group. ^ He is 
simply unable to play the role of a leader or to perceive a 
neighbor or friend in that capacity (194-195). 

Given the information cited above it is rather 
obvious that the social inflv^.ice of the rural Appalachian 
is rather limited. The effects of familism and individ- 
ualism, as well as the lack of interaction within formal 

5 

"^For a more lengthy discussion of this aspect of the 
rural Appalachian personal"^' ty see Weller, Yesterday^s 
People , pp. ^3-^4. 
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groups and the avoidance of those outside the family or 
reference group have severely restricted the number of 
people knovm and influenced by most individuals in the rural 
parts of the region. 

Thus, in terms of autonomy within the social sphere 
of existence, the rural Appalachian has very little, for his 
dependence in the wider relations is so weak that he is 
almost totally dependent on family and close neighbors. 
Consequently, he has developed no skill in interpersonal 
relations techniques outside his reference group and cannot, 
therefore, become involved in a significant way in community 
or regional development. At best he will simply acquiesce 
in the decisions of those v/ho will bring about change in the 
region. 

Cultural Level 

The concept of scale holds that the cultural level 
of a society is largely determined by the amount of variety 
in the ideas exhibited by the populace. The correlates of 
scale on this level include the communication of fact, 
identifying with others in time and space, and intellectual 
and artistic variety. As on the other levels of scale one 
finds zhat cultural development in rural Appalachia is 
rather restricted when compared to the larger American 
society. 

The combination of widespread educational 
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deficiencies and illiteracy with the intense reliance upon 
the limited number of ideas and values of the reference 
group serves to hinder the communication of facoual data. 
So too does the rejection of science in favor of myth and 
superstition. Under these circumstances it is naturally 
difficult for new ideas to penetrate the reference group, 
especially to the point of being judged acceptable as bases 
for behavior. Un^oil a majority of the reference group 
accepts a new idea there is little hope that the individual 
member v/ill do so, for he is too dependent upon the goodvall 
of the group to defy its norms (169-170) . As a result of 
such intellectual conformity and the avoidance ox contro- 
versy vathin the family or reference group intellectual and 
artistic variety are rarely present in rural Appalachia to 
any significant degree (134-135). 

Not only does the rural Appalachian reject identi- 
fication with a wide range of people in the contemporary 
world, but his life style shows little evidence that he 
identifies with the ideas and values of people from the 
past. Despite his traditionalism he is primarily oriented 
toward the present and does not reflect the intellectual 
heritage of Western civilization (159). As a result his 
ideas and values are confined to those of his immediate 
circle of intimates. Consequently, advancement on the 
cultural level of scale does not take place. 
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Psychological Level 

The rural Appalachian has likewise experienced a 
lack of growth in the psychological sphere of existence as 
a result of the limitations iriposed upon him by his sub- 
culture. Autonomy of self, resulting from the possession 
of technological skills, interpersonal competence, sym- 
bolizing ability, and self awareness, is not evident among 
many of the rural residents of the region. Technological 
skills which would enable the rural Appalachian to secure 
employment and an adequate income and, thus, provide him 
with a certain amount of psychological pride and security 
are limited to only a few individuals. This is true for 
several reasons including the shortage of training centers 
in the region and the lack of opportunity for the utiliza- 
tion of such skills. However, the situation can also be 
attributed to the limited educational attainments of the 
people which makes training in sophisticated fields nearly 
impossible, the non-scientific attitudes of much of the 
population, and the lack of motivation to seek training. 

Competence in interpersonal relations outside of the 
reference group is, as has been noted, almost totally 
lacking among rural Appalachians as a result of socializa- 
tion in a closed sc/ety. The inability to interact in a 
comfortable and succ^^ssful" manner with strangers playing a 
particular role creates a tremendous psychological barrier 
which further limits the individual's relationships with 
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the outside world. 

Low educational levels, illiteracy, the lack of 
respect accorded the educated or ideas from outside the 
reference group, and the tendency to view much of what goes 
on within the school as totally impractical prevents the 
development of adequate syiribolizing ability among many rural 
Appalachians. The inability to read, write, or express 
oneself verbally in an effective manner has a profound 
psychological effect, particularly in the way one views 
himself. Iftiile such limitations may not prove to be of any 
significance so long as the individual remains among members 
of the reference group, they become the source of constant 
failure leading to self-recrimination should the individual 
venture into the larger society. 

The development of self awareness among many rural 
Appalachians suffers in a number of respects as a result of 
total dependence upon the family and reference group in the 
psychological sphere of existence. The identity formation, 
self" concept, and emotional security of the individual 
derive from the interpersonal relationships which take place 
within this very small group of people (167-16S). As a 
result of such limited exposure to a variety of personal 
relationships, self-concepts are often distorted and 
unrealistic and emotional security can be found only within 
the confines of the family and reference group. The psycho- 
logical and emotional dependency on a narrow range of people 
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generated by this approach to socialization have made it 
very difficult for the individual to enjoy autonomy of self. 

The advent of change in rural Appalachia is placing 
serious strains on the traditional family structure of the 
region and those who rely upon the family so heavily for 
psychological and emotional security are experiencing con- 
siderable mental stress themselves {lgS-lS9) • Even if many 
rural Appalachian families have not yet been influenced by 
the changes which are beginning to take place in the region, 
emotional and psychological problems continue to develop as 
a result of other aspects of family life. Many families 
are held together by a sense of obligation and mutual 
dependency rather than affection. As a result, mdiviaua^ 
members are forced to interact in a cordial manner v;ith 
relatives they may dislike intensely. Arguments and 
disagreements must be suppressed, and the individual finds 
it' necessary to stifle his emotions {lo3-lS6). 

Thus, on the psychological level of existence, as 
v/ell as the physical, social, and cultural levels, rural 
Appalachian society and many of its individual members 
reflect a number of culturally imposed limitations which 
indicate that they are small in scale. Therefore, those 
people are at present incapable of developing the kind of 
life style which is compatible with existence in the larger 
American society. 
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Disequilibrium of Scale in Rur^l 
Appalachian Society 



Not only is rural Appalachia a decidedly small-scale 
society, but there are a number of discrepancies in its 
scale on the various levels. This disequilibrium or 
unevenness in scale has led to serious social dysfunction. 

The introduction of change into the region on the 
technological level, i.e., transportation, communication, 
and the mechanization of agriculture and mining, has 
resulted in an increase in regional scale on this particular 
level of existence. However, corresponding changes on the 
other levels of scale have not been forthcoming primarily 
because of the cultural limitations cited earlier in zhls 
chapter. Consequently, the integration and equilibria or 
.evenness of scale which once characterized the physical, 
social, cultural, and personality systems of the region have 
been seriously impaired and social and personal disorgani- 
zation have resulted (257-262). The disequilibrium in 
regional scale can also be seen in the inability of rural 
Appalachian institutions to deal effectively with problems 
v;hich are resulting from advancements on the technological 
level. In addition, the difficulties experienced by those 



The v;ork of Photiadis describing the erosion of 
integration and equilibrium in rural Appalachian society 
tends to substantiate the contention that the region is 
experiencing disequilibrium in scale. See Photiadis, 
Changes in the Rural Southern Appalachian Community. 
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who migrate to the city indicate that disequilibrium in the 
scale of many of these individuals serves to prevent suc- 
cessfijil assimilation into the larger society. 

The ReiationshiD of the Rural A-ppalachian 
Scho o l to •Che Traditional Subculture 

In Chapter III the author attempted not only to 
describe the major weaknesses of the rural Appalachian 
educational system, but also to point out that the failure 
of the system was very closely related to the region's 
cultural tradition. In general, the statistical evidence 
cited in Chapter III concerning educational levels, 
illii:eracy, test results, drop-out rates, financial support 
of the schools, and facilities serve as an example of the 
circular nature of Appalachian problems — historically the 
people have not supported the schools financially or other- 
♦v/ise, and the schools have not served the people adequately, 
thus creating a residue of goodv/ill or causing the public to 
perceive the school as a necessary and vital contributor to 
regional and individual development. Consequently, the 
people continue to give little support to the school. In 
addition, there are many people in rural Appalachia who, 
despite evidence to the contrary, feel that the schools are 
doing an effective job of educating the region's children 
and, therefore, they see no need for changes in the 
curriculum or for additional funds for educational 
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institutions.'^ Despite the fact that a majority of Appala- 
chian parents now want their children to receive an educa- 
tion, many of them have no knowledge of what constitutes an 
adequate education,^ and as Hansen has noted, the actions of 
many rural Appalachians belie their professed beliefs con- 
cerning the value of education. ^ Some people in the region 
continue to openly oppose educational development primarily 
on religious grounds (21^), and Well er argues that despite 
the desire to see their children derive the benefits v/hich 
an education may lead to, many parents fear the effect 
schooling may have on the closely knit mountain family and 
reference group. ■^'^ Thus, as one observes the malaise of the 
educational situation in rural Appalachia it is rather 
apparent that the cultural tradition has not predisposed the 
people of the region to provide a great deal of support for 
the schools. 

However, it is in another respect that the relation- 
ships between the school and the rural Appalachian sub- 
culture are more apparent and also more important insofar as 
the capacity of the school to increase scale is concerned. 
Reference is here made to the fact that the school has not 



Vnapterlll, pp. 99-100. 
^Ibid . . pp. 96-97- 
%bid . . p. 9^. 
^°Ibid. , p. 97- 
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only .Cailed to contribute much in the way of solving the 
problems of Appalachia, but that it has also become an 
integral part of these problems by helping to perpetuate 
many of those cultural traits which are largely responsible 
for the social and economic malaise of the region. This 
results from the fact that the school is a closed system 
which transmits in an uncritical manner the negative as well 
as the positive features of the cultural tradition of Appa- 
lachia. Staffed largely by natives of the local community 
or the region who are generally small in scale themselves 
the typical school tends to adhere closely to traditional 
values and beliefs v;hile seldom attempting to expose stu- 
dents to alternative patterns of thought ana existence. 
Curriculums tend to be irrelevant and inflexible despite 
their obvious shortcomings.-^^ Educational consultants are 
rarely utilized in reference to program development thus 
reflecting not only a shortage of money but also the typical 
rural Appalachian rejection of expertise and outside advice. 
Instructional procedure has generally been left to the 
discretion of the teachers who are quite often not as well 
trained as their counterparts across the nation. ^3 Given 
the situation as described above, it seems safe to assume 

^^ Ibid . , pp. 112-119. 
l^ibid. , pp. 107-110. 
^^Ibid. , pp. 119-120. 
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tha^y the educational experiences of the rural Appalachian 
child leave a great deal to be desired. V/hile it is no 
doubt true that some children in all parts of the nation 
receive substandard instruction, the impact of a negative 
encounter with the school is probably not so detrimental in 
those situations where the cultural experiences of the child 
serve to offset to some extent the influence of poor 
programs and teachers* However, when a rural Appalachian 
child is subjected to the same type of educational experi- 
ence it generally serves to compliment the negative aspects . 
of the student ^s non-school environment and, therefore, 
becomes a matter of increased importance in terms of its 
detrimental effects. Living in what is virtually a closed 
society and attending a school which mirrors that society 
the rural child has little chance of gaining any knowledge 
or understanding of alternatives to the traditional life 
style of his region. The intellectual inbreeding charac- 
teristic of mountain society is simply too much in evidence 
in the schools to allow for a significant expansion of scale 
on any of the levels of existence. 

Even though the school does not deviate to any great 
extent from the time-honored values and beliefs of the 
traditional subculture^ it, nevertheless, represents a 
somewhat alien structure in rural Appalachia in the sense 
that the cultural tradition of the region has never really 
assigned much importance to formal education; and it has 
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generated a host of traits which are in direct conflict with 
the philosophical premises and the operating procedures of 
the school as an institution. The conflicts stemming from 
this situation are quite apparent, and unfortunately while 
the school has accommodated itself in many ways to the 
prevailing subculture, it has neither found the means to 
change its procedures in such a way as to avoid conflicts 
nor to modify the cultural traits which are largely respon- 
sible for the conflicts. Consequently the conflicts con- 
tinue. For example, educational objectivas and procedures 
in rural Appalachian schools are in many ways much more 
representative of the ideas of outsiders than of the people 
of the region. This can be seen in the emphasis on college 
preparatory curriculums. Aside from attempts to inculcate 
and strengthen commitment to local values and- norms , the 
school is not teaching what many rural parents want taught 
and consequently there has long been a traditional 
resistance to "book learning." Because of the lack of 
symbolizing ability and the difficulty many rural Appala- 
chians have in dealing in abstractions and because of the 
rural emphasis on practicality and the application of one's 
knov/ledge, most school subjects are deemed useless and even 
somewhat dangerous to a child's mental development, This 
attitude is, of course, passed on to the children and 
because of their loyalty to the views of the family, the 
school finds it very difficult to overcome the resistance 



shown to the study of subjects which are considered imprac- 
tical and chus of little value within the mountain culture. 

The school also finds that rural Appalachian parents 
often interact with their children in such a way as to 
completely offset any success which teachers might have had 
in creating an interest in learning. Weller cites the 
following example: 

In these adult-centered mountain families, 
separation between adults and children begins about 
the time the child enters school and increases 
rapidly. Because the realm of ideas is not his 
world, the parent lacks interest in the school. 
Probaoly there are no books at all in the home, the 
child has never been read to, and when he begins 
having trouble with homework he finds little help 
or encouragement from parents who may actually 
have had less education than he has. In some cases 
adults may revel in i;he fact that -chrough ''just 
common sense" they can solve arithmetic problems, 
for example, faster than their children, who use 
school taught methods. ■'•^ 

The adult-centered family also forces children, 

because of the lack of attention they receive after infancy, 

to become members of an adolescent reference group (179-1^0, 

IS6-IS7). Like adult Appalachians the youth of the region 

become extremely devoted to such groups and dare not defy 

their norms lest they be expelled. Having grown up in homes 

in v/hich planning for the future and object goals were 

considered of litt:,a importance, it is not surprising that 

members of these adolescent reference groups tend. to. . 



l%eller, Yesterday' s ' People , p. 109* 



ridicule any of their associates who attempt to do well in 
school. 

The personalism rural Appalachian society with 
its emphasis on sensitivity to people rather than ideas 
naturally creates problems for the school. So too does 
the widespread rejection of postponed gratification and "che 
prevalence of the traditional attitudes toward work. The 
lack of impersonality in the rural Appalachian culture 
prevents many students as well as their parents from being 
able to deal comfortably with a bureaucracy, even one so 
small as the school; it is also responsible for the 
inability of either parent or student to interact satis- 
factorily v/ith teachers and administrators. The fatalism 
and the reliance on myth and superstition conflict with the 
efforts of teachers to introduce scientific concepts, and 
many subjects such as history and literature have little 
meaning for a society which does not identify with people 
from the past. 

Socialization within a reference group wherein the 
individual rarely makes decisions by and for himself results 
in many students becoming passive receptors rather than 
active participants in the classroom. Not only does the 
culture instill a sense of passivity and a lack of motiva- 
tion in children, but the school with its continued use of 
traditional methods of instruction with a minimum of student 
inquiry and participation simply allows rural Appalachian 
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children to remain apathetic and dependent upon the 
decision-making of others. Nor do classrooms with a minimum 
of interaction between teacher and students and among the 
students themselves contribute in any way to an increase in 
the interpersonal competence so badly needed by the mountain 
child. 

Given the points of conflict between the cultural 
tradition of rural Appalachia and the concept of education 
emphasized in the schools of the region, it is obvious that 
the school faces a difficult task. Unfortunately the reac- 
tion of many regional schools to the situation represents 
both a compromise and an avoidance of responsibility. By 
making little or no effort to motivate or even allow 
students to critically examine their traditional values and 
ideas the schools have in a sense reached a compromise with 
the conservative communities which they serve. In addition, 
the school has further avoided its responsibility to the 
region and its people by simply superimposing upon them a 
curriculum and instructional procedures modeled after those 
used elsewhere rather than developing an educational program 
which is relevant to the needs and aspirations of a region 
seeking entrance into the larger society. 

By continuing to reflect the static equilibrium of 
the region rather than adapting in a positive way to the 
demands made upon it by a unique situation, the rural 
Appalachian school has failed to utilize its potential as 
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an agent of change. The current activities of the school, 
considered in terms of scale, are obviously incapable of 
increasing the ability of the children of rural Appalachia 
to either participate in regional development or to migrate 
and become assimilated into the larger society. The schools 
are not providing students with the occupational skills 
necessary to secure an adequate standard of living in a 
technological society, they have done very little to 
increase the student ^s autonomy on the sociological level, 
students are not being introduced to a wide variety of 
ideas, values, and alternative life styles, and neither have 
they served to help the student come to grips with impor"Gant 
questions relating to self awareness. 

Summary 

By applying the concept of scale and its correlates 
to cultural and educational data concerning rural Appalachia 
an attempt has been made to reveal important relationships 
between the social and economic problems of the region, the 
limitations which the culture has imposed on the people in 
terms of their capacity to deal with these problems, and 
the role of the school in the perpetuation of regional 
underdevelopment • It is hoped that the foregoing analysis 
has provided some insight into the role played by certain 
cultural factors in the social, economic, and educational 
dilemmas facing rural Appalachia and that concerned 
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educators will take these significant: factors into con- 
sideration when attempting to design an educational prograiD 
capable of developing the human resources necessary to 
advancement towards a large-scale society. 



CHAPTER VI 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS PERTAINING 
TO THE PROPER DIRECTION OF EDUCATIONAL 
CHANGE IN RURAL APPALACHIA 

Introd uction 

Throughout the study the writer has main-oained that 
the educational system of rural Appalachia possesses the 
potential to make an important contribution to the promotion 
of social and economic development within the region and 
thus serve as the major bridge to the larger American 
society. Emphasis has also been placed upon the fact that 
the realization of this potential depends very largely upon 
the extent to which certain major modifications are made in 
existing educational philosophies, objectives and pro- 
cedures. Assuming that there are educational decision- 
makers and other leaders within rural Appalachia who 
likewise perceive the school as a potential change agent and 
who are willing to act upon the basis of that percepLion, 
an attempt has been made to provide for them an analysis of 
those factors which the author believes must be given the 
utmost consideration in determining the nature and direction 
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of educational change if the school is ever to assume an 
important role in the stimulation of regional development. 
Therefore, at this point in the study, having provided an 
analysis of the contemporary situation in rural Appalachia 
primarily in terms of the significant relationships between 
the social and economic problems of the region, its cultural 
tradition, and the quality of the existing educational 
system; and having contended that the solution to the 
problems of Appalachia necessarily involves enlarging the 
scale of the populace by means of a relevant educational 
system, it now seems incumbent upon the writer to supplement 
bhe .analysis of the problem and the recoiiimended solution by 
commenting upon the practical application of the theoretical 
considerations which have been dv;elt upon at some length. 
Accordingly, the remainder of this chapter will be devoted 
to a description of the broad outlines of the type of 
educational program which the concept of scale and the 
cultural and educational data surveyed by the writer indi- 
cate should be effective in developing the human resources 
needed by rural Appalachia. 

An Educational Prog;rarn Based 
on the Concept of Scale 

Before proceeding with a description of the recom- 
mended educational program, it is necessary to interject 
several important points. First, it is not the writer ^s 



intention to set forth a complete and thoroughly detailed 
program for the schools of the region. Instead, the 
following recommendations are meant to serve primarily as a 
broad outline or a set of guidelines for those seeking a 
relevant alternative to the present approach to education 
in rural Appalachia. The suggested program is offered in a 
rather incomplete form intentionally; for it is the writer's 
belief that the successful implementation of such far- 
reaching changes will require a considerable amoimt of 
experimentation with regard to teaching methods, materials, 
and the organization of faculties and students on the part 
of those school systems which might be involved. Such an 
approach, taking place within the guidelines suggested by 
cultural and educational data and the concept of scale, 
probably holds more promise of fostering the development of 
a program which is not only capable of enlarging the scale 
of' students but is also acceptable to administrators and 
teachers than would an attempt to justify the adoption of a 
detailed program which is relatively inflexible, untested, 
and perhaps not at all suited to the needs of every rural 
school in the region. 

Secondly, given the fact that the following recom- 
mendations are primarily concerned with enlarging the scale 
of rural students on all four levels of existence, it seems 
best in terms of organization and clarity to give separate 
consideration to the suggested response of the school on 
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each of the levels. Despite the separate treatment accorded 
each level it is necessary to keep in mind that educational 
modifications relating to each of the four levels must be 
implemented simultaneously in order to prevent disequilib- 
rium of scale. 

It should also be noted at this point that even 
though the writer has not referred to a particular age at 
which children should be included in the recommended educa- 
tional program, the assumption is being made that students 
should be exposed to this type of educational experience as 
soon as they enter school. With the possible exception of 
those activities designed to increase scale on the physical 
or technological level, the participation of elementary 
students does not seem to present any major problems. It 
should even be possible for the school to contribute to the 
elementary student's development on the technological level 
by introducing him to a wide variety of vocational choices 
and to some of the skills and attitudes which will obviously 
be required of any person who wishes to enter most vocations 
in the larger society. 

Physical (Technological , 
Ecological) Level 

The economic problems which plague rural Appalachia 
offer rather convincing evidence of the fact that many of 
the region's people are extremely small in scale on the 
physical level. They are quite limited in their ability to 
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control the material environment and thus have virtually no 
physical autonomy* The economic situation, while it has 
improved for some of the populace as the region slowly 
develops an industrial base, has worsened during the last 
two decades for those rural Appalachians whose low-skilled 
occupational roles in mining and agriculture have virtually 
disappeared. It is apparent to most educators in the region 
that the schools must develop new programs which can in some 
v;ay help the depressed condition of the rural Appalachian 
economy. However, as has been mentioned, those familiar 
v.dth both the problems of the region and the field of man- 
power training have warned that the school cannot succeed 
in meeting the challenge by simply offering a vocational 
education program, as so many people have suggested ."^ This 
warning is given additional support by the concept of scale 
v/hich contends that the provision of vocational training 
without corresponding attention being given to social, 
cultural, and psychological limitations will not guarantee 
successful entry into the larger society. 

Given the nature of the economic malaise that is 
present in so much of rural Appalachia, it is apparent that 
some type of vocational training for students is necessary 
if their limitations on the technological level of existence 
are to be overcome. However, it is equally obvious that 



•^See Chapter III, pp. 127-1"^. 
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such training must be simply one part of a larger program 
which is concerned with the social, cultural, and psycho- 
logical development of students as well. In addition, the 
focus of vocational education in rural Appalachia in terms 
of the type of jobs students are being trained to fill must 
be modified. 

It is the feeling of the writer that every child in 
the region's rural schools should be given the opportunity 
to participate in a vocational training program which 
includes not only the development of particular skills on 
the part of the student but which also provides careful 
orientation to the variety, of employment opportunities that 
?re available and vri.ll probably continue to be available in 
the foreseeable future, '^'^hatever the nature and scope of 
the vocational program may be it should definitely be con- 
ducted by the rural school system, for if it is to be 
successful it must be correlated v/ith the other activities 
of the school which f.re designed to increase scale on the 
social, cultural, and psychological levels. 

While it is not within the competence of the writer 
to delineate the vocational curriculum which should be 
offered in rural Appalachian schools, it is necessary to 
elaborate upon several additional points which should be 
given careful consideration when developing such a 
curriculiim. One such point is related to the questionable 
relevancy of the type of training now being provided in many 
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vocational programs. Far too many extant vocational 
curriculums concentrate much of their training efforts on 
job categories which will provide only limited employment 
opportunities or which are even now becoming obsolete. 
Vocational programs would be more consistent with the needs 
of rural Appalachians for self-respecting and upwardly- 
mobiL.e employment if they trained people in the area of 
human services such as practical nursing, nurses' aides, 
teachers' aides, and x-ray technicians. 

Although elementary students could be introduced to 
certain aspects of the vocational curriculum, the junior and 
senior high schools would, of course, be responsible for the 
majoriTsy of training. V.Tien studerxts have reached the age 
where they are capable of taking care of themselves, it 
would be extremely helpful in terms of increasing scale if 
summer jobs in their field of training and interest could be 
arranged for them in urban areas. A work-study program of 
this type would serve several functions. For example, it 
would assure the student that economic stability can be 
achieved and that there is an alternative to menial labor 
or welfare; it would allow him to experience life in a 
large-scale society, hence his autonomy and independence 
would be gradually increased; his range of social inter- 
action would widen; his technical competence weald be 
increased; his self-concept should improve; and his motiva- 
tion for additional training would probably increase. 
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If at all possible the schools should also make 
vocational training available to adults within the community 
during the evening and on Saturdays. While this is now 
being done on a small scale in some parts of the region, 
such programs need to be increased and more widely publi- 
cized. If the efforts of the school should succeed in 
helping adults to learn a skill and procure satisfactory 
employment, the school, as well as the individuals who 
receive the training, would profit enormously. Local 
students would be provided with positive models to emulate, 
adult residents of the community would be involved in the 
operations of an institution which is often viewed with 
suspicion and hostility, and public support for the school 
and its program would be broadened. 

In summary, a program of vocational training which 
is perceived as an integral part of the school's efforts to 
enlarge the scale of its students is badly needed throughout 
rural Appalachia. Without such a program there is little 
hope that the people of the region will soon achieve the 
degree of physical autonomy which will enable them to 
contribute in a significant way to the development of a 
viable economy. 

Sociological Level 

As has been frequently noted the rural Appalachian 
is severely limited in his capacity as well as his 
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opportunities to interact on a free and equal basis with 
members of the larger society. This general absence of 
personal autonomy vdthin the social sphere of existence is 
clearly revealed in the lack of social mobility, imper- 
sonality, and social influence among many residents of the 
region. The inability to function effectively vdth respect 
to interpersonal relationships outside the reference group 
has resulted in the tendency to rely heavily on the decision- 
making of others, particularly when dealing with strangers. 
Aside from the traits described above, many rural Appala- 
chians also exhibit additional limitations which are related 
to interpersonal communication and cooperation, thus making 
it very difficult to promote the type of community programs 
so badly needed in the region. 

V/ith respect to the sociological level of existence, 
the school should direct its efforts toward the enhancement 
of the ability of the rural Appalachian to deal with other 
individuals in decision-making processes and in cooperative 
ventures which necessarily involve frequent conflict and 
compromise. The ultimate objective of such a program is the 
development of social skills which are transferable to a 
wide range of human activities both within and beyond the 
local community. The school must recognize and act upon the 
necessity of developing those social skills and processes 
which are not a part of the rural student ^s cultural back- 
ground. Iifhatever type of program is initiated by the school 
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in response to this particular need imist concentrate on the 
continuous widening of the extremely limited range of inter- 
personal interaction within the region. The existing 
pattern of intense interaction only within the reference 
group must somehov/ be modified so that communication and 
cooperation among the several reference Groups within the 
community is stimulated. The range of interaction should 
then be broadened even further so as to include frequent 
contacts with people in nearby communities. Eventually, of 
course, efforts must be made to provide opportunities for 
students to interact vdth as many people as possible from 
outside the region. This could be accomplished to a certain 
extent through the previously mentioned v/ork-study program, 
student exchange programs of some sort, frequent field 
trips, the utilization of more teachers and administrators 
from the larger society, and the frequent use by the school 
of persons within the community or nearby communities who 
are representatives of the larger society. 

However, to ensure that constant attention is given 
to the sociological limitations of many rural Appalachian 
students it would be wise for the school to create a 
specific program for this purpose. Such a program, for 
example, might be organized around a particular type of 
student group which will hereafter be referred to as a core 
group. The core group would be a task-oriented democratic 
group established for the purpose of confronting problems 
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and cooperatively fulfilling objectives defined by the par- 
ticipants. More specifically, it is an artificially-created 
democratic community within the school which includes the 
same dynamics operative in a community or in the larger 
society. In such a group it is necessary for the partici- 
pants to confront and resolve conflicts in public, assume 
and recognize leadership roles, to both exercise and 
delegate authority, and to interact with people from outside 
one^s reference group. 

The several core groups within a given school coultl 
operate during extended home room periods or in a specific 
time period set aside for this purpose at least twice a 
//eek. They would center their* attention on problems v/hich 
are of interest to students such as hall passes, dress 
codes, field trips, the curriculum, textbooks, and 
materials. It is important to note tliat while the problems 
chosen for discussion must be meaningful to students, the 
nature of such problems is relatively unimportant insofar as 
the theory underlying the core group is concerned. The 
dynamics o.^ the process itself represent the important 
factor. 

Eventually the smaller core groups within the school 
should be given the opportunity to meet together for the 
purpose of dealing with problems or projects which concern 
the student body as a whole. In addition, core groups from 
neighboring schools should be encouraged to meet together. 
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discuss mutual concerns, and, perhaps, promote joint efforts 
relating to community or area wide tasks. In this way 
students will be gradually broadening the range of their 
social interaction patterns; they will be given the oppor- 
tunity to participate in a decision-mak:-.ng process, often 
among strangers, in which they are called upon to contri- 
bute; and they should begin to recognize the necessity for 
role-playing behavior, cooperation, and compromise ii group 
endeavors are to succeed* 

Several additional points which are pertinent to the 
operation of core groups should also be made so as to make 
it quite clear that the objectives of such an endeavor will 
never be realized if such groups are subjected to the type 
of administrative manipulation that has befallen most 
student governments. Given the objectives of the core group 
in terms of enhancing interpersonal techniques, stimulating 
the desire of the students to make and act upon their own 
decisions, and to demonstrate the values of cooperation and 
compromise, it would certainly be counterproductive if the 
school established such groups without intending to allow 
them to operate in the proper manner. For this reason it 
is extremely important that those faculty members who are 
chosen to work with core groups clearly understand their 
role. They must be persons who are capable of allowing the 
group process to develop along its own lines without overt 
or covert attempts at manipulation. In essence the core 
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group adviser is to function as a catalyst for group action 
rather than an initiator of action and as a provider of 
expertise on alternatives only when called upon. For this 
reason the adviser must be non-directive in his manner and 
at thc^ same time be capable of developing a social and 
intellectual environment in which members of the group can 
disagree strongly with one another without resorting to the 
rural Appalachian's tendency to view such disagreement as 
a personal affront. 

The core group in operation will no doubt be loud, 
confusing, and rather ineffective at least during the 
initial period of existence. A great deal of patience, 
understanding, and encouragement will be necessary on the 
-pas't of administrators and faculty. The success of the 
program will also require that student decisions be allowed 
to stand and that the groups be allowed to operate and make 
decisions without fear of reprisal. This is obviously 
asking a great deal of educators, but the sociological 
limitations of many rural Appalachian children are so great 
and existing programs have accomplished so little in terms 
of providing students with the social autonomy demanded of 
people in the larger society that only a bold and innovative 
approach of some type appears to have much chance of success 
in changing the situation. 

If the establishment of core groups within the 
school should prove to be successful in realizing their 
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objectives, regional scale might be further enlarged by- 
engaging local adults in a similar program. The school, 
working closely vd.th community development personnel, could 
organize adult core groups which would concentrate their 
attention on problems within the community. The inclusion 
of the local school in community development efforts might 
serve to offset to some extent the fear and distrust of 
community development workers who are quite often not fully 
accepted by rural Appalachians. 

Psychological Level 

In addition to the vocational training aimed at 
increasing the rural Appalachian's control over the physical 
environment and the creation of core groups which are 
intended to stimulate the development of skill in inter- 
personal relations, the schools must also concern themselves 
vdth the psychological limitations imposed upon their 
students by the cultural tradition of the region. The 
vocational curriculum and the core groups can be expected 
to make a valuable contribution in this respect, for the 
possession of skills enabling one to secure employment and 
the development of competence in interpersonal relations are 
necessary prerequisites of autonomy of self or advancement 
on the psychological level of existence. However, important 
as these factors may be it is necessary for the schools to 
add a third dimension to their programs which is directly 
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concerned with psychological development. Before proceeding 
with a description of the writer ^s recommendations with 
respect "^.o the psychological dimension of the program, it 
would, perhaps, be well to first consider the type of 
problems with which the school must contend. 

The most obvious as well as the most debilitating 
psychological limitations exhibited by the rural Appalachian 
derive from certain aspects of the manner in which he 
develops his sense of self awareness. Since the identity 
formation, self-concept, and emotional security of an 
individual are essentially products of his interpersonal 
relationships, the range of these relationships naturally 
becomes an important factor in determining the psychological 
make-up of the individual. When the range of interpersonal 
relationships is extremely limited, as it is in the case of 
so many rural Appalachians, an adequate and realistic self- 
concept may not develop in the case of many individuals and 
emotional security may exist for them only vdthin a very 
small number of personal acquaintances. Under these 
circumstances one tends to become so dependent psycho- 
logically upon a small group of people that autonomy of 
self simply does not develop. Handicapped by this 
limitation, it is difficult for such individuals to deal 
effectively either with their own social and economic 
difficulties or those of the community and region in which 
they live. It is to these factors relating to the 
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development of self awareness and autonomy of self that the 
school must address itself if scale is to be enlarged on the 
psychological level. 

An increase in the number of school counselors v/ould 
probably represent a step in the right direction, if coun- 
selors were fully aware of and concerned about the psycho- 
logical limitations of the rural Appalachian. However, it 
appears to the writer that a broader program specifically 
designed to help large numbers of students develop self- 
confidence, examine and clarify their values, establish some 
life goals, and arrive at a realistic but positive self- 
concept is needed. For that reason, it is felt that the 
impiementaLion of a program conceived by the late Kimball 
Vaies, or a similar one based on the same rationale, would 
be desirable.*^ 

In accordance with Wiles' conception, each child in 
tKe school would spend at leasx. six hours a week in what he 
termed an analysis group. This group, consisting of not 
more than eleven studenus and a teacher-counselor, would 
have no pre-determined curriculiiin or program of studies to 
follow; instead the participants would explore questions, 
ideas, value, positions, and problems which are relevant 
to them, particularly problems related to situational 

^Kimball Wiles, "The High School of the Future," 
T he High School of the Future: A Memori al to Kimball Wiles, 
ed7 William M. Alexander (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 
Merrill Publishing Co., 196S) , pp. 5-6. 
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adjustment and the absence of goal-seeking behavior. One. of 
the major purposes of the analysis group is to help each 
student analyze his thoughts and actions and those of his 
peers by providing him with the opportunity and the 
encouragement to critically examine his cultural heritage, 
particularly the traditional norms and values of the region, 
and to become acquainted with the ideas and values of other 
cultural groups. If at all possible the group should remain 
a unit throughout their years in school, and hopefully they 
will develop a sense of community. If this should happen it 
is possible that they will establish a set of peer group 
norms which will not only militate against the widespread 
tendency to drop out of school but also serve as an 
alternative to the normative system of the kin-based 

reference group. 

Like the core group adviser, the teacher-counselor 
of the analysis group must be carefully selected since he 
or she will play a key role in helping students learn to 
deal with their limitations on the psychological level. 
The teacher-counselor in this instance represents a very 
important socializing agent not so much because of what he 
teaches but because of the positive relationships he must 
build with students and the empathetic and non-threatening 
environment he must create if he is to succeed in meeting 
the objectives of the analysis group. An individual given 
the responsibility of working with an analysis group must 
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perceive his role as that of helping the rural Appalachian 
student to feel more secure, to confront rather than avoid 
problems, to develop some life goals, to clarify rather than 
merely accept a set of values, to become aware of his own 
potential, and above all to emerge from the experience with 
a positive self-concept. 

By creating analysis groups, or a program with a 
similar philosophy and objectives, the school will be 
focusing on elements which either permit the individual to 
utilize his potential in an expanded situational field or 
which can easily deter him from doing so. To refuse to give 
attention to the psychological aspect of the rural student's 
total development will no doubt serve to limit the effec- 
tiveness of any efforts the school might make with respect 
to the physical, sociological, or cultural levels of 
existence. 

Cultural Level 

Insofar as an enlargement of scale on the cultural 
level is concerned, the schools of rural Appalachia are 
faced with the problem of developing a program which is 
aimed at increasing the variety of ideas to which their 
students are exposed. Both intellectual and artistic 
variety are quioe limited in the region as are the communi- 
cation of factual data and the extent of identification with 
other people in time and space. Consequently, the thinking 
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and, therefore, the behavior of many rural Appalachians are 
representative of members of closed societies everywhere in 
that they have not been influenced in many respects by a 
significant proportion of the intellectual heritage of the 
human race. As a result it is not particularly surprising 
that social and ecoromic development in the region proceed 
at an extremely slow rate. 

Given the fact that schools in general, including 
those in rural Appalachia, have accepted, at least in 
theory, the task of transmitting the cultural heritage of 
the Western world to their students, it should not prove to 
be an exceedingly difficult task for the schools of the 
region to modify their present programs in such a way as to 
place more emphasis on those aspects of that heritage which 
appear to be most important in terms of increasing scale on 
the cultural level. However, in order to accomplish this, 
certain changes with respect to staff selection, educational 
objectives, and teaching methodology must be made. 

Since the success of most, if not all, educational 
endeavors is determined to a large extent by the competence 
of the teachers involved, it is necessary to give some 
attention to the type of teacher needed to staff the schools 
which m^ght someday adopt a program similar to the one being 
described. It is, of course, difficult to determine in any 
exact manner what combination of personal and intellectual 
qualities is necessary to ensure a competent and successful 
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teacher under the best of educational circumstances, but the 
difficulty of the task is increased considerably when one 
attempts to describe the type of teacher needed by rural 
Appalachian schools which are dedicated to enlarging the 
scale of their students. However, ignoring for the moment 
the intellectual qualifications needed by teachers in the 
region, emphasis will first be placed on other qualities 
which appear to the writer to be absolutely essential to the 
success of a program which is intended to increase scale. 
This is not meant to impugn the importance of academic com- 
petence, for it is naturally assumed that intellectual 
ability is always an important ingredient of a successful 
teacher^ s make-up. Instead, it is meant to emphasize the 
necessity of other qualities which simply cannot be ignored 
if the school is committed to goals which go beyond the 
imparting of particular information. 

A very important consideration in the area of 
personnel selection involves the level of scale represented 
by both teachers and administrators. It is rather obvious 
that if student scale is to be enlarged in any significant 
way large scale teachers and administrators are necessary. 
Therefore, the extremely heavy reliance upon personnel who 
are natives of the local community or a similar community 
must cease. The recruitment of large-scale educators from 
urban centers either within or, preferably, beyond the 
region must become a widespread practice in rural 
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Appalachian school systems. Given the present oversupply of 
teachers throughout the nation, such recruitment no longer 
represents an impossible task. The need for such personnel 
is so vital to the success of any program designed to 
enlarge scale that the writer would go so far as to suggest 
that state education officials in the Appalachian region 
assume the responsibility for the hiring and placement of 
school personnel if local boards of education refuse to end 
the intellectual inbreeding which characterizes so many 
faculties in rural schools. 

In addition to considerations related to recruit- 
ment, it is also necessary to give some attention to the 
fact that teachers who are expected to enlarge the scale of 
their students must have a good understanding of the concept 
of scale, the traditional rural Appalachian subculture, and 
the implications which both hold for teaching. Therefore, 
the teacher training institutions throughout the region 
should include the study of these factors in their programs. 
Teachers drawn from institutions outside the region could be 
familiarized with the concept of scale and the necessary 
cultural data through reading materials and in-service 
programs within che school systems in which they work. 

Perhaps, the most important quality needed by 
teachers who might participate in the program that is being 
suggested involves the ability and the willingness to 
interact with students in a particular manner. Emphasis 
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has repeatedly been placed upon the fact that many rural 
Appalachian students have a tendency to be rather apathetic 
and to passively accept decisions made by others. Reference 
has also been made to the narrow range of sources of ideas 
and values upon which so many students are intensely 
dependent. In view of the fact that any program based on 
the concept of scale must be concerned among other things 
with increasing the student's confidence, autonomy, self- 
reliance, and his sources of ideas and values, it is 
necessary to first overcome their apathy, passivity, and 
distrust of alien ideas. If this is to be accomplished the 
schools must forego their rather rigid and formal tradi- 
tional approach and develop a social, emotional, and 
intellectual climate which is conducive to the enlargement 
of scale. The classroom teacher is primarily responsible 
for the development of such an environment and can create it 
only by interacting with students in an open, honest, and 
concerned manner. The situation demands a somewhat per- 
missive and non-directive teacher who constantly encourages 
the free exchange of ideas and opinions and who represents 
a respected source of information who can gradually 
introduce students to a broader range of values and ideas 
than has been available to them in the past. The student 
must know that the teacher respects him and his ideas, that 
what he has to say does matter, and that he can and must 
make the vital decisions of his life rather than leave the 
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task to someone else. Constant encouragement must be given 
students through positive verbal and non-verbal behavior on 
the part of the teacher. Dependence, apathy, and mistrust 
are not overcome by inattention, coercion, or manipulation 
but rather by an atmosphere of respect, concern, and 
honesty. 

In view of the extremely important role of the 
teacher in a program designed to increase scale, whether it 
be a classroom teacher or an advisor to a core or analysis 
group, it is obvious that faculty members must be carefully 
chosen with particular criteria in mind. For that reason an 
attempt has been made to delineate several considerations 
which should be taken into account when developing such 
criteria. 

Having commented upon the type of personnel 
necessary to the success of attempts by the school to 
enlarge scale on any of the levels of existence, it is now 
possible to conclude the description of the broad outlines 
of the recommended program for rural Appalachian schools by 
focusing on the type of modifications which need "co be made 
in order to deal with limitations on the cultural level. 
Here again no attempt has been made to develop a complete 
curriculum; the intent is simply to identify particular 
areas of the existing curriculum where modification is 
essential in terms of objectives and teaching methods. 

Reference was made in Chapter III to the fact that 
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existing curriculums in rural Appalachian schools were often 
quite irrelevant because so much emphasis was placed on 
college preparatory work. While the writer agrees that a 
certain amoiint of justifiable criticism can be directed at 
the schools for not providing a broader curriculum, it is a 
mistake to assume that college preparatory courses hold no 
value for rural children. It is the purpose for which they 
are taught and the manner in which they are taught rather 
than the subject matter of the courses which are not relevant 
to the needs of the children of the region. Unfortunately 
there are those who insist that the children of the poor 
and .the culturally different need only a "job-oriented" 
education devoid of exposure to the humanities, arts, and 
the social and natural sciences. An educational experience 
based on exposure to the broad spectrum of human knowledge 
is needed by all, for the limitations imposed upon the rural 
Appalachian or the cultural level of existence, though less 
obvious than the limitations he exhibits on the techno- 
logical and sociological levels, are indeed central to the 
perpetuation of the anachronistic life style of a small- 
scale society. The existing liberal arts curriculum 
designed for college preparatory students can be used to 
enlarge the scale of rural Appalachian students if it is 
utilized in a different manner and if its objectives are 
modified. This requires above all else that the disciplines 
represented in the curriculum be viewed in terms of their 
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instrumental value with respect to an increase in scale 
rather than as ends in themselves and that the materials and 
the methods utilized by teachers reflect this philosophy. 
Therefore, it is important that the inquiry or reflective 
method of teaching and materials consistent vd.th this 
approach be used in the classroom. The use of this method 
vdll also do much to compliment the activities of both the 
core groups and the analysis groups whose svccess largely 
depends upon the development of the willingness and the 
ability of the student to engage in a reflective approach 
to his own problems and those of his peers. 

An example of what might be done with one aspect of 
the present curriculum in the interest of enlarging scale on 
the cultural level can be provided by considering a possible 
modification of the language arts program.^ As has been 
noted the communication of fact .in rural Appalachia is 
s&verely limited by the rather widespread lack of re" lance 
on written material. Vfnile rural residents are not all 
illiterate, verbal tradition remains the main channel of 
communication, and books and other reading materials are not 
highly valueu Consequently, it is very difficult to expose 
people to new ideas and values. In an attempt to offset 
thib situation, the school should place more emphasis than 

^The author is indebted to Michael Kearney and 
0. Norman Simpkins for several of the suggestions which 
are made with reference to the enlargement of scale on the 
cultural level. 
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ever in the language arts program on the development of 
reading skills. Every effort must be made to motivate 
students to read by exposing them to written materials which 
stimulate their interest and which demonstrate that infor- 
mation of value to them can be derived from reading. By 
doing so, the schools could do much to gradually increase 
the level of factual communication and thus the scale of 
the region. However, such an approach necessitates a 
rejection of the idea that students must read a host of 
particular literary selections simply because such selec- 
tions are considered classics or because they are good 
representatives of particular literary forms. Instead 
students must be provided with the opportunity to select 
materials which are of some interest and value to them. 

The social studies provide further examples of the 
utilization of existing courses for the purpose of enlarging 
scale. Since the whole thrust of the social sciences, and 
to some extent the field of history, leads in the direction 
of the recognition of universal characteristics of human 
behavior, exposure to these disciplines could do much to 
increase the extent to which rural Appalachians are able to 
identify with others in time and space. Thus, the students 
should be more positive in their attitudes toward ideas and 
values which differ from their own. Hopefully, the result 
would be a gradual change in the insular values of the 
region and a breakdown of the traditional rejection of 
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strangers and expertise from the outside world which does so 
much to reisard social change in the region. Again, only if 
the social studies are taught in such a way as to allow 
students to inquire for themselves into the human past and 
the complexities of human behavior will any significant 
success be forthcoming. The mere transmission of factual 
data by means of a textbook or lecture will probably not 
motivate the interest of the rural Appalachian student to 
the point where they will benefit to any great extent from 
exposure to history or the social sciences. 

Properly taught, the natural sciences coiild do much 
"GO reduce the dependence of students upon superstition, 
myth, and magic as the means of explaining natural 
phenomena. The objective of teachers employing relevant 
concepts from the natural sciences would not be to 
manipulate people into accepting a host of new ideas or a 
particular view of reality but to create a climate of 
relativity and discovery and to provide students with 
additional sources of ideas and beliefs. 

An expansion of the level of both the intellectual 
and emotional variety in rural Appalachia could be 
approached by the proper utilization of courses in the area 
of the humanities such as literature, drama, art, and music. 
However, the objectives of such courses should be to provide 
exposure not to develop scholars, to encourage participation 
rather than the memorization of factual data, and to provide 
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additional sources of ideas and values rather than to 
inculcate a particular set of values. 

The recommendations made to this point are, of 
course, not exhaustive. However, they should provide a 
sufficient number of examples of the type of approach, 
particularly in terms of objectives and methods, which is 
demanded by any attempt to increase scale on the cultural 
level. It might also be pointed out that even though this 
particular aspect of the recommended program is meant to 
stimulate the development of cognitive autonomy, it would 
also serve, if successful, as an important means of 
incr.eavsing scale on the other three levels of existence, 
particularly the sociological and psychological levels. 
This is true not only because an increase in knowledge 
serves to provide the rural Appalachian with an improved 
means of ordering reality but also because it should remove 
sojne of the sens of inadequacy from which he suffers when 
interacting with members of the larger society. 

It would also be advantageous to the cultural 
development of a given community if the school would offer 
adult education courses dealing with any subject in which 
local citizens have expressed some interest. The adult 
education program must be based strictly on the interest and 
needs of the community rather than academic considerations, 
for the objective in this instance is not the development of 
scholarship but to increase community scale. While one 
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cannot realistically expect such a program to result in 
extremely significant increases in scale, it would probably 
do a great deal to satisfy a secondary objective — that of 
gaining the support of adult participants for both the 
program of the school and the efforts of their own children 
to develop a life style which is compatible with existence 
in the larger society. 

Summary 

Hopefully, this study vdll in some way contribute to 
the thinking of those educators in rural Appalachia who are 
primarily responsible for the direction of educational 
change in the region. V^hile the writer fully recognizes 
that the recommended educational program outlined in this 
chapter would be difficult as well as expensive to implement 
and that it no doubt contains serious flaws, it is being 
offered, nevertheless, as an example of the type of cnange 
that will be necessary if the rural Appalachian educational 
system is to make a rrajor contribution to the region ^s 
attempt to join the larger society. Much more important to 
the success of the schools in developing a relevant educa- 
tional system than the suggestions contained in this chapter 
is the analysis of the significant relationships which exist 
between the problems of the region and the limitations v/hich 
are imposed upon the populace by the cultural tradition of 
rural Appalachia. Whether educators accept or reject the 
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recommendations made in the final part of the study it is 
hoped that they will give extremely thoughtful consideration 
to the relationships between the region^s cultural tradition 
and its social and economic problems as they plan the future 
of rural Appalachian education. To fail to do so will be to 
ignore the very factors which are most' important with 
respect to the problem of enlarging scale, and it is this 
problem which must be overcome before rural Appalachians 
v/ill be able to contribute i^o regional development or to 
migrate and become fully assimilated members of the larger 
society. 
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